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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Publishers  of  the  following  Memoir 
having  seen,  during  its  progress,  that  it 
would  require  to  be  extended  beyond  what 
was  originally  expected,  they  resolved  to 
print  it,  not  only  with  the  works  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  as  before  given  to  the 
public,  but  also  separately.  On  this  ac- 
count, in  order  to  make  the  Memoir  more 
complete,  it  became  necessary  to  intro- 
duce more  of  the  matter  noticed  by 
Mr.  Malone  than  was  intended ;  but,  in 
these  instances^  there  are  additional  dr^ 
cumstances  which  do  not  appear  in  his 
narrative. 


VOU  I. 


n 


to 


THE  KING. 


t  9   •  • 

1  H£  regular  progress  of  cultivated  life  Is 
from  necessaries  to  accommodations,  from 
accommodations  to  ornaments.  By  your^ 
illustrious  predecessors  were  established 
Marts  for  manufactures^  and  Colleges  for 
science :.  but  for  the  arta  of  elegance,  those 
arts  by  which  manufactures  are  embellished^ 
and  science  is  refined,  to  found  an  Academy 
was  reserved  for  Your  Majesty. 

Had  such  patronage  been  without  effect^ 
there  had  been  reason  to  believe  that  Nature 
had,  by  some  insurmountable  impediment, 
obstructed  our  proficieney ;  but  the  annual 
improvement  of  the  Exhibitions  which  Your 
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n  DEDICATION. 

Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  encourage 
shows  that  only  encouragement  had  been 
wanting. 

To  give  adviee  to  tiiose  who  are  contend- 
ing for  royal  liberality^  has  been  for  some 
years  the  duty  of  my  station  in  the  Acap- 
demy ;  and  these  Discourses  hope  for  Yoiu: 
Majesty*s  acceptance^  as  well-intended  en^ 
deavours  to  incite  that  emulation  which  your 
notice  has  kindled^  and  direct  those  studies 
which  your  bounty  has  rewarded. 

May  it  please  Your  Majestt^ 
Your  Majestt*8 
Most  dutiful  servant, 
and  most  faithful  subject, 
[1778-]  JOSHUA  REYNOLDSL 
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THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS 
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SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 


X  HE  Author  of  the  following  admirable 
works,  having,  for  near  half  a  century^i  been 
well  known  to  almost  every  person  in  this 
country  who  had  any  pretensions  to  taste  or 
literature,  to  the  present  age  an  liccount  of 
him,  however  brief^  may  seem  wholly  un- 
necessary ;  nor  should  the  reader  be  detained, 
even  for  a  few  minutes,  from  the  pleasure 
which  awaits  him,  but  that  Posterity,  while 
they  contemplate  witfi  delight  and  admir- 
ation those  productions  of  his  pencil  which 
place  him  on  a  level  with  Titian  and  Van- 
dydk,  will  naturally  wish  to  know  something 
of  the  man^  as  well  as  cff  the  paintet. 
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Joshua  Reynolds  was  bom  at  Flympton 
in  Devonshire,  July  16th,  172S;  the  son  of 
Samuel  Reynolds  and  Theophila  Potter. 
He  was  on  every  side  connected  with  the 
Church,  for  both  his  &ther  and  grandfather 
were  in  holy  orders ;  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  clergyman,  and  his  maternal 
grandmother  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Baker,  an  eminent  mathematician  in  the  last 
century,  of  whom  we  have  an  account  in  the 
BiOGRAPHiA  Britannica.  His  father's  elder 
brother,  John,  was  also  a  clergym^,  a 
Fellow  of  Etion  College,  and  Canon  of  St. 
Peter's,  Exeter.  * 

Mr.  SamuelReynoldstaught  thegrammar- 
school  of  Plympton,    which  could   have 

*  This  gendemiuii  vho  died  in  1758,  left  his  library^ 
icnd  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune,  to  Exeter  Coli^  in 
Oxfoixl.— There  isa  mezzodntd  print  of  him,  scraped  by 
M'Ardell,  (from  a  portrait  painted  by  his  nepheir,  now 
in  Eton  College^)  which  has  erroneously  been  supposed 
Vo  represent  the  bdhev  of  the  painter.  See  Bromley's^ 
Catalogue  of  Engraved  British  Portraits,  4to.  U92>. 
p.  280. 
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iafforded  hhri  but  a  moderate  subsistence ;  • 
4K)r  was  he  enabled  by  any  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment to  provide  for  his  numerous  &mily, 
amounting  to  eleven  children  in  all,  of  whom 
Joshua  was  the  seventh.  Five,  however,  of 
these  children  died  in  their  infancy.  —  His 
father  had  a  notion  *,  that  it  might  at  some 
future  period  of  life  be  an  advantage  to  a 
child  to  bear  an  uncommon  Qiristian  name ; 
which  might  recommend  him  to  the  atten- 

tion  and  kindness  of  some  person  bearing  . 
the  same  name,  who,  if  he  should  happen 

to  have  no  natural  object  of  his  care,  might 
be  led  even  by  so  slight  a  circumstance  to 
become  a  benefactor.  Hence  our  author 
derived  the  scriptural  name  of  Joshua, 
which,  though  not  very  uncommon,  occurs 
less  frequently  than  many  others :  of  this 
baptismal  name,  however,  the  Register  of 
Plympton  by  some  negligence  or  inaccu- 
racy has  deprived  him.  .f 

*-From  Dr.  Percy,  Lord  Bishop  of  Dromore. 
f  In  the  Register  of  Plympton,  by  which  it  appears 
Aat  he  was  baptized  on  the  30th  of  July,  he  is  styled 
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Under  the  tuition  of  Mr*  Reynolds  he  waa- 
for  some  time  instructed  in  the  classicks  j 
but  at  an  early  age  his  inclination  for  that 
art  of  which  he  afterwards  became  so  illus* 
trious  a  professor,  began  to  display  itself ; 
and  his  imperfect  attempts  *  at  delineation- 
were  encouraged  by  his  father,  who  was 
himself  fond  of  drawings,  and  had  a  small 
collection  <^  anatomical  and  other  prints. 
The  young  artist's  first  essays  were  made  in 
copying  several  little  things  done  by  two  of 
his  elder  sisters,  who  had  likewise  a  turn  for 
the  art ;  and  he  afterwards  (as  he  himself 


^  Joseph  toll  of  Samuel  Reynolds,  Clerk :''  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  entry  not  being  made  Mi  the  time  of 
the  baptism.  The  name,  I  suppose,  was  written  origin- 
ally  on  a  slip  of  paper  in  an  abbreviated  form  —  <*«/os. 
son  of  Samuel  Reynoldsi**  —  and  was  at  a  subsequent 
period  entered  erroneously  by  the  clergyman  or  clerk  of 
the  parish* 

*  Lady  Inchiquin  has  one  of  these  very  early  essays ; 
a  perspective  view  of  a  book^case,  unde^  which  his  &ther 
has  written  —  ^<  Done  by  Joshua  out  of  pure  idleness ;'' 
it  is  on  the  back  of  a  Latin  exercise.  Joshu&'s  idleness 
was,  his  preferring  the  employment  of  his  pencil  to  that 
of  the  pen* '  .      i^ 


SIR  JOiSHUA  IffiTNOLDS.  m 

InSanaed  me)  eftgerlj  copied  such  prists  m 
he  met  with  among  his  father^s  books^  pam 
dciilarly.  those  whidi  were  given  in  the 
translation  of  Pliitardi's  Lives,  pidilisbed 
by  Dr  jden.  But  his  principal  fimd  of  imi- 
tation was  Jacob  Cats'  book  of  Emblems, 
which  bis  great  grandmother  b j  the  Other's 
side^  a  Dutch  woman,  had  brought  with  her 
from  Holiand*  '•^  When  he  was  but  eight 
years  old,  he  rrad  with  great  avidity  aicid 
pfeasure  THt  Jssiirr's  Pekspectivb,  a  bdok 
which  happened  to  lie  on  the  window*seat 
of  his  father's  parlour ;  and  made  himself 
so  completely  master  of  it,  that  he  never 
afterwards  had  occasion  to  study  any  other 
treatise  on  that  subject  *  He  then  attempt- 
ed to  draw  the  School  at  ^ympton,  a  build- 
ing elevated  on  stone  pillars;  and  he  did 
it  so  well,  that  his  &ther  said,  ^  Now  this 
exemplifies  what  the  author  of  the  *  Per* 
apective'  asserts  in  his  Preface,  —  that,  by 
observing  the  rules  laid  down  in  his  bodt, 

*  From  Jiimielf  in  lJS6. 
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a  man  may  do  wonders ;  for  this  is  won* 
derful."  *  From  these  attempts  he  pro* 
ceeded  to  draw  likenesses  of  the  friends 
and  relations  of  his  family,  with  tolerably 
success.  But  what  most  strongly  confirmed 
bim  in  his  love  of  the  art,  was  Richardson's 
Treatise  on  Painting  ;  the  perusal  of  which 
so  delighted  and  inflamed  his  mind,  that 
Raffaelle  appeared  to  him  superior  to  the 
most  illustrious  names  of  ancient  or  modem 
time ;  a  notion  which  he  loved  to  indulge 
all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

His  propensity  to  this  fascinating  art, 
growing  daily  more  manifest,  his  father 
thought  fit  to  gratify  his  inclination;  and 
when  he  was  not  mucli  more  than  seventeen 
years  of  age,  on  St  Luke's  dayi  Oct  the 
18th,  1740,  he  was  placed  as  a  pupil  under 
his  countryman  Mr.  Hudson  f^  who  though 

*  From  the  late  Jaro^s  Boswell,  Esq.  to  whom  this 
liule  circumstance  was  communicated  by  our  author. 

f  Thomas  Hudson,  who  was  the  scholar  and  son»in- 
law  of  Richardson  the  Painter,  was  bom  in  1 701.     **  H^ 
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btitan  ordinary  painter*  was  the  most  distin- 
guished artist  pf  that  time.  After  spending 
a  few  years  in  London,  which  he  employed 
i'n  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  his  art,  on  a 
diaagreement  with  his  master  about  a  very 
slight  matter,  he,  in  1 743,  removed  to  Devon- 
shire, where»  as  he  told  me,  he  passed  about 
three  years  in  company  from  whom  little 

improvement  could  be  got :  when  he  f ecol- 

?>■■  .'■    '    '■  ■ • 

enjoyed"  (saye  l*ord  Orford,  Anecdotjbs  of  Painting, 
iy.  122.  8vo.)  **  for  many  years  the  chief  business  of  por- 
trait-painting in  the  capital,  after  the  favourite  artists,  his 
master  and  Jervas,  were  gone  off  the  stage;  though 
Vanloo  first,  and  Liotard  afterwards^  for  a  few  years 
diverted  the  torrent  of  fashion  from  the  established  pro- 
fessor. Still  the  country  gentlemen  were  faithful  to  their 
compatriot,  and  were  content  with  his  honest  similitudes, 
and  with  the  fair  tied  wigs,  blue  velvet  coats,  and  white 
satin  waistcoats,  which  he  bestowed  liberally  on  his  custo- 
mers, and  which,  with  complacency,  they  beheld  multi- 
plied ia  Faber't  mezzotintos. '  The  better  taste  introduced 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  put  an  end  to  Hudsoil's  reign^ 
who  had  the  good  sense  to  resign  the  throne  soon  after 
finishing  his  capital  work,  the  fitmily-piece  of  Charles, 
Dttke  of  Marlborough."  [About  1756.]  He  died,  Jan. 
26.  1779,  aged  78. 
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lected  this  period  of  hb  life,  he  always  spoke 

of  it  as  80  much  time  thrown  away,  (so  &r 

» 

as  related  to  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
<ii  mankind,)  of  whidi  he  ever  afterwards 
lamented  the  lo8S%  However,  after  some 
little  dissipation,  he  sat  down  seriously  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  his  art :  and  he 
always  considered  the  disagreement  which 
induced  him  to  leave  Mr.  Hudson  as  a  very 
fortttiiate  circamstence,  since  by  this  means 
he  was  led  to  deviate  from  the  tameness 
and  insipidity  of  his  master,  and  to  form  a 
manner  of  his  own. 

While  in  this  career,  the  first  of  his  per- 
formances which  brought  him  into  any  con- 
siderable notice,  was  the  portrait  of  Captain 
Hamilton,  father  of  the  present  Marquis  of 
Abercorn,  which  he  painted  so  early  as  in 
the  year  1746.*    When  at  a  late  period  of 


*  It  if  now  in  the  ixxssessioii  of  the  Morqais  of  Aber^ 
corn ;  and  there  is  a  portrait  of  the  same  gentleman  with 
his  children  around  him,  a  small  family-piece^  painted 
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his  life  he  saw  this  portrait,  he  was  sur*^ 
prised  to  find  it  so  well  done;  and  comparing 
it  with  his  later  works,  with  that  modesty 
which  always  accompanies  genius,  lamented 
that  in  such  a  series  of  years  he  should  not 
have  made  a  greater  prepress  in  ^s  art  * 

On  Christmas-day,  1746,  his  father,  a 
man  highly  respected  in  his  native  county, 
died ;  and  left  our  young  painter  to  raise^  as 
he  could,  the  fabric  of  his  own  fortune. 
After  spending  a  few  more  years  in  the 
practice  of  painting,  partly  in  Londont  and 
partly  in  Devonshire,  where  many  of  his  early 
essaysyet  remain,  he  became  acquainted  wiU» 


by  young  Re3moIds  about  the  same  tiiney  in  the  CoUeo^ 
tion  of  Lord  Eliot,  at  Port  Eliot  in  ComwalL 

*  He  made  the  same  obaervation  on  viewing  the  pic- 
ture of  a  Boy  reading,  whidi  he  ako  painted  in  1746;  an 
admirable  pieces  which  was  sold  by  auction  among  other 
of  his  works  in  17^6,  to  Sir  Henry  Englefield,  Bart,  for 
thirty-fite  guineas. 

t  At  this  period  be  lived  in  St.  Martin's  Lane^  which 
^was  then  a  favourite  residence  of  Artists :  nearly  opposite 
to  Mays  Building. 
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George,  the  third  Lord  Edgcumbe,  and  Cap- 
tain (afterwards  Lord)  Keppel,  by  each  of 
whom,  he  was  warmly  patronised  ;  and  the 
latter  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
small  squadron  on  the  Mediterranean  station, 
Mr.  ReymSlds  embraced  the  opportunity 
which  his  kindness  offered,  and  accompanied 
him  thither,  sailing  from  Plymouth,  May 
11th,  1749.  In  the  course  of  their  voyage, 
(during  which  he  had  accommodations 
in  the  captain's  own  ship,)  they  touched 
at  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Algiers, 
and  Minorca;  and  after  spending  about 
two  months  in  Portmahon,  the  principal 
town  of  that  island,  in  December  he  sailed 
to  Leghorn,  from  which  place  he  proceeded 
to  Rome. 

Among  our  author's  loose  papers,  I  have 
found  some  detached  and  unconnected 
thoughts,  written  occasionally  as  hints  for 
a  Discourse  on  a  new  and  singular  ^lan, 
which  he  appears,  at  a  late  period  of  his  life. 
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to  have  had  it  in  contemplation  to  compose 
and  defiver  to  the  Academy,  and  which  he 
seems  to  have  intended  as  a  history  of  his 
mind,  so  far  as  concerned  his  art,  and  of 
his  progress,   studies,   and  practice;  toge- 
ther with  a  view  of  the  advantages  which 
he  had  enjoyed,  and  the  disadvantages  he 
had  laboured  under,  in  the  course  that  he 
tod  run:  .  »chen.e  from  which'    hoover 
liable  it  might  be  to  the  ridicule  of  Wits 
and  Scoffers^,  (a  circumstance  of  which,  he 
says,   he  was   perfectly   aware,)    he    con- 
ceived the   Students   might  derive    some 
useful  documents  for  the  regulation  of  their 
own  conduct  and  practice.     It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  he  did  not  live  to  com- 
pose such  a  Discourse ;  for,  from  the  hand 
of  so  great  and  candid  an  Artist,  it  could 
not  but  have  been  highly  curious  and  in- 
strilctive.     On6  of  these  fragments  relating 
to  his  feelings  when  he  first  went  to  Italy, 
every  reader  will,  I  am  Confident,  be  pleased 
with  its  insertion. 
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^^  It  has  frequently  happened,  (sajrs  this 
great  painter,)  as  I  was  informed  bj  the 
keeper  of  the  Vatican,  that  many  c€  those 
whom  he  had  conducted  through  ,the  van* 
OU8  apartments  of  that  edifice,  when  about 
to  be  dismissed,  have  asked  for  the  works  of 
Baffaelle,  and  would  not  believe  that  they 
had  already  passed  through  the  rooms  where 
thet  are  preserved ;  so  little  impression 
had  those  performances  made  on  them. 
One  of  the  first  painters  now  .in  France 
once  told  me,  that  this  circumstance  hap- 
pened to  himself:  though  he  now  looks  on 
Raffiidle  with  that  veneration  which  he  de- 
serves from  all  painters  and  lovers  of  the 
art  I  remember  very  well  my  own  disap- 
pointment, when  I  first  visited  the  Vati- 
can; but  on  cMifessing  my  feelings  to  a 
brother-student,  of  whose  ingenuousness  I 
had  a  high  opinion,  he  acknowledged  that 
the  works  of  Raffiielle  had  the  same  ^ect 
on  him,  or  rather  that  they  did  not  pro- 
duce the  efiect  which  he  expected     Thiii 
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was  a  great  relief  to  my  mind ;  luid  on 
uiquiriBg  further  of  other  students,  I  found 
that  those  persons  only  who  from  natural 
imbecility  appeared  to  be  incapable  of 
ever  relishing  thosp  divine  performances, 
made  pretensions  to  instantaneous  raptures 
on  first  beholding  them* — In  justice  to  my^ 
seli^  however,  I  must  add,  that  though  disap- 
pointed and  mortified  at  not  finding  myself 
enraptured  with  the  works  of  this  great 
master,  I  did  not  jGbr  a  moment  conceive 
or  supposid  that  the  name  of  RaffiM^Ue,  and 
those  admirable  paintings  in  particular, 
owed  their,  reputation  to  the  ignorance  and 
prejudice  of  mankind ;  on  the  contrary, 
my  not  relishing  them  as  I  was  conscious 
I  ought  to  have  done,  was  one  of  the 
most  humiliating  circumstances  that  ever 
hif^pened  to  me;  I  found  myself  in  the 
midst  q{  works  executed  upon  principles 
with  which  I  was  unacquainted :  I  felt  my 
Igponmce  and  stood  abashed*  All  the  in- 
^^gested  notions  of  painting  which  I  had 
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brought  with  me  from  England,  where  tfief 
art  was  in  the  lowest  state  it  had  ever 
been  in,  (it  could  not  indeed  be  lower,) 
were  to  be  totally  done  avray,  and  eradr- 
cated  from  my  mind.  It  was  necessary,  as 
it  is  expressed  on  a  very  solemn  occasion, 
^  that  I  should  become  as  a  little  child.' — ^Not>- 
withstanding  my  disappointment,  I  pn>- 
ceeded  to  copy  some  of  those  excellent 
works.  I  viewed  them  agsun  and  again ;  I 
even  affected  to  feel  their  merit,  and  to 
admire  them,  more  than  I  really  did.  In 
a  short  time  a  new  taste  and  new  percep- 
tions began  to  dawn  upon  me ;  and  I  was 
convinced  that  I  had  originally  formed  a 
false  opinion  of  the  perfection  of  art,  and 
that  this  great  painter  was  well  entitled  to 
the  high  rank  which  he  holds  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  world.  The  truth  is,  that  if 
these  works  had  really  been  what  I  ex^ 
pected,  they  would  have  contained  beauties 
superficial  and  alluring,  but  by  no  means 
such  as  would  have  entitled  them  to  the 
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great  reputation  which  they  have  so  long 
and  so  justly  obtained.  I  < . .  . 

^  Having  since  that  period  frequently 
revolved  this  subject  in  my  mind,  I  am 
now  clearly  of  opinion^  that  a  relish  for 
the  higher  excellencies  of  art  is  an  ac^ 
quired  taste,  which  no  man  ever  possessed 
without  long  cidtivation,  and  great  labour 
and  attention.  On  such  occasions  as  that 
which  I  have  mentioned,  we  are  often 
ashamed  of  our  apparent  dulness ;  as  if 
it  were  to  be  expected  that  our  minds, 
like  tinder,  should  instantly  catch  fire  from 
the  divine  spark  of  Rafiaelle's  genius.  I 
flatter  myself  that  now  it  would  be  so, 
and  that  I  have  a  just  and  lively  percep- 
tion of  his  great  powers :  but  let  it  be 
always  remembered,  that  the  excellence  of 
his  st^le  is  not  on  the  surface,  but  lies  de^; 
and  at  the  first  view  is  seen  but  mistily. 
It  is  the  florid  style,  which  strikes  at  olice, 
«Qd  captivates  the  eye  for  a  time,  without 

vol..  I.  b 
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ever  satisfying  the  judgement.  Nor  does 
painting  in  this  respect  diflfer  from  other 
arts.  A  just  poetical  taste,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  nice  discriminative  musical  ear, 
are  equally  the  work  of  time.  Even  the 
eye,  however  perfect  in  itself,  is  oftai 
imable  to  distinguish  between  the  brilli- 
ancy of  two  diamonds  j  though  the  experi- 
enced jeweller  will  be  amazed  at  its  blind- 
ness ;  not  considering  that  there  was  a  time 
when  he  himself  could  not  have  been  eble 
to  pronounce  which  of  the  two  was  the 
most  perfect,  and  that  his  own  power  of 
discrimination  was  acquired  by  slow  and 
imperceptible  degrees. 

<^  The  man  of  true  genius,  instead  of 
4»pending  all  his  hours,  as  many  artists  do 
while  they  are  at  Eome,  in  measuring  stir- 
tues  and  copying  pictures,  soon  begins  to 
think  for  himself  and  endeavours  to  do 
something  lil^  vdhit  he  sees.  —  I  consider 
Upeneral  copying  (he  adds)  as  a  delusive  kind 
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of  industry:  the  student  satisfies  himself 
with  the  appearance  of  doing  something; 
he  falls  into  the  dangerous  habit  of  imitat- 
ing without  selecting,  and  of  labduring 
without  any  determinate  object:  as  it  re- 

r 

quires  no  eflfort  of  the  mind,  he  sleeps  over 
his  work,  and  those  powers  of  invention 
and  disposition  which  ought  particularly  to 
be  called  out  and'  put  in  action,  lie  torpid, 
and  liose  their  energy  for  want  of  exercise. 
How  incapable  of  producing  any  thihg  of 
their  owp,  those  are,  who  have  spent  most 
of  their  time  in  making  finished  copies,  is 
an  observation  well'  known  to  all  who  ire 
conversant  with  ou*  art."  *  We  may  be 
assured,  therefore,  that  this  great  painter  did 
itot  fall  into>  the  ervour  here  pointed  out ;  — 
did  not  long  continue  the  practice  of  copying 
the  great  works  f  whieh  were  at  this  period 

*  This  observation  occurs  nearly  in  the  same  words  in 
the  first  Discourse. 

f  Qf  tbe  Sdw  copi^  wMcb,  he  ifi9fie  while  he  was  at 
BMcic^.twQ  9je  now  in  the  possession  of  t^  £ad  of  Jqt 
cbiqum,  who  married  his  niece,  Miss  Palmer ;.  St*  Mi- 
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Deithin  his  reach ;  but  rather  employed  his 
time  in  examining  and  fixing  in  his  mind 
their  peculiar  and  characteristic  excellencies. 
Instead  of  copying  the  touches  of  the  great 
masters,  he  aspired  to  copy  their  concep- 
tions. ^^  From  contemplating  the  works  of 
Titian,  C!orreggio,  &c.  (says  he  in  another 
of  his  iragments,)  we  derive  this  great  ad- 
vantage;  we  learn  that  certain  niceties  of 
expression  are  capable  of  being  executed, 
which  otherwise  we  might  consider  as 
beyond  the  reach  of  art ;  this  inspires  us 
with  some  degree  of  confidence,  and  we 
are  thus  incited  to  endeavour  at  other  ex- 
cellencies in  the  same  line.'' 

Some  account  of  his  particular  practice 

and  habits  of  study,  while  he  was  in  Italy,  is, 
I  know,  much  desired  by  several  Artists  of 

the  present  day ;  but  these  I  have  no  means 


cbael,  the  Archaogel^  slayiog  the  Dragon,  after  Onido; 
and  the  School  of  Athens,  from  Raffiielle;  both  masterlj 
performances* 
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f>f  investigating.  The  method  which  he  fol- 
lowed when  he  was  at  Venice,  in^  order  to 
ascertain  the  principles  on  which  the  gre^t 
masters  of  colouring  wrought,  and  to  attain 
the  true  management  of  light  and  shade,  he  . 
hae^  himself  particularly  mentioned  in  a  note 
on  Du  Fresnoy^s  Poem.  * 

While  he  was  in  Italy,  he  occasionally 
indulged  himself  in  Caricatura,  which  was 
much  in  vogue  at  that  time.  Of  pieces  of 
this  description,  the  only  one  which  I  have 
seen  of  his  hand,  is  a  large  picture  f,  con- 
taining about  twenty  figures,  being  all  the 
English  gentlemen  of  note  who  were  then 
at  Rome.  This  caricatura^  however,  was 
not  like  the  more  modem  productions  in 
that  style,  being  done  with  the  consent  of 
the  gentlemen  represented.  It  was  a  kind 
of  picturesque  travesty  of  Raffiielle's  School 
OF  Athens. 

♦  VoL  m.  p.  147. 

t  In  the  odUecdon  of  Jofq[>h  Henry,  Eiq.  of  Stra£Buu 
in  the  county  of  Kildare,  in  Ireland. 
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Afl^r  an  absence  of  near  three  years^  he 
began  to  think  of  returning  home ;  and  a 
slight  circumstance  which  he  used  to  megk 
tiop,  mfiy  serve  to  show,  that  however  great 
may  have  been  the  delight'whidi  he  derived 
from  residence  in  a  country  that  Baffiielle 
and  Michael  Angelo  had  embellished  by 
their  genius  and  their  works,  the  prospect  of 
revisiting  his  native  land  was  not  unpleasing. 
When  he  was  at  Venice,  in  compliment  to 
the  English  gentlemen  then  itesiding  there, 
the  manager  of  the  opera  one  night  ordered 
the  band  to  play  an  English  ballad^tnna 
Happening  to  be  the  popular  air  which  w»s 
played  or  sung  in  almost  ev^ry  street,  just 
at  the  time  of  their  leaving  London,  by  sug- 
gesting to  them  that  metropolis  with  all  its 
connexJOQs  and,  endeating  circumstances^  it 
immediately  brottgiit  te»S'  into  our  wtthor's 
eyes,  as  well  as  into  those  t^  his  cottntrymea 
who  were  present 

On  his  'arrival  in  London  in  1752  *,   he 

*  On  his  return  from  Italy  he  hired  a  large  house  in 
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very  soon  attracted  the  public  notice ;  and 
not  long  afterwards  the  whole-length  portrait 
which  he  pMi^;ed  of  his  friend  and  patron^ 
Adminl  KeppeU  exhibited  8uc6  powers,  that 
he  was  not  only  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  but  to  be  the 
^eatest  painter  that  England  had  seen  since 
Vandydk.  The  whole  interval  between  the 
time  of  Charles  the  First,  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  though. 
cUstinguished  by  the  performances  of  Lely, 
BUey,  and  Kneller,  seemed  to  be  annihilated ; 
and  the  only  question  was,  whether  the  new 
painter,  or  Vandyck,  were  the  more  excel- 
lent For  several  years  before  the  period 
we  are  now  speaking  of,  the  painters  of  por- 
traits  contented  themselves  with  exhibiting 
as  correct  a  resemblance  as  they  could ;  but 
seem  not  to  have  thought,  or  had  not  the 
power,  of  enlivening  the  canvas  by  giving  a 

Newport^street,  now  divided  into  two  houses*  Here  he 
continued  to  dwell  till  the  year  17^U  when  he  removed 
to  Leioescer-Ilelds. 
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kind  of  historick  air  to  their  pictures.  Mr^ 
Reynolds  very  soon  saw  how  much  anima^ 
tion  might  be  obtained  by  deviating. from  the 
insipid  manner  of  his  immediate  predeceish- 
sors  *;  hence  in  many  of  his  portraits^  par-* 
ticularly  when  combined  in  family-groupes^ 
we  find  much  of  the  variety  and  spirit  of  a 
higher  species  of  art  Instead  of  confining 
himself  to  mere  likeness,  in  which  however 
he  was  eminently  happy,  he  dived,  as  it 
were,  into  the  minds,  and  habits,  and  man-* 
ners,  of  those  who  sat  to  him  f ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  majority  of  his  portraits  are  so 

*  Dahl,  Richardson,  Jervas,  ThornhiUy  HudtoD» 
Slaughter,  &c. 

f  The  various  portraits  of  Mr.  Garrick,  those  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Robinson  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Lord 
CSimden,  Dr.  Groidsmith,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Mason,  Mr» 
Foote,  Mr.  Sterne,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Gibbon^ 
Dr.  Markham  Archbishop  of  York,  Lord  Mansfield, 
Lord  Thurlow,  Lord  Heathfield,  the  execrable  Duke 
of  Orleans,  Lord  Richard  Cavendish,  Mr.  Andrew 
Stewart,   Mr.  J^ott,  Mr.  Boswell,  Mr.  Windham,  and 

* 

Mr.  Cholmondeley,  are  eminent  instances  of  the  truth  of 
this  observation. 
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^propriated  and  characteristick,  that  the 
many  illustrious  persons  whom  he  has  deli- 
neated^  will  be  almost  as  well  known  to 
posterity^  as  if  they  had  seen  and  conversed 

ft 

with  them. 

Very  soon  after  his  return  from  Italy,  his 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  Johnson  commenced; 
and  their  mtimacy  continued  uninterrupted 
to  the  time  of  Johnson's  death.  Happening 
to  meet  with  the  Life  of  Savage  in  Devon- 
shire,  which,  though  published  some  years 
befbrci  was  then  new  to  him,  he  began  to 
read  it  (as  Mr,  Boswell  has  informed  us) 
<^  while  he  was  standing  with  his  arm  lean- 
ing against  a  chimney-piece.  It  seized  his 
attention  so  strongly,  that,  not  being  able  to 
lay  down  the  book  till  he  had  finished  it, 
when  he  attempted  to  move,  he  found  his 
arm  totally  benumbed.*'*  Being  then  unac- 
quainted with  the  author,  he  must  naturally 
have  had  a  strong  desire  to  see  and  converse 

*  Life  of  Dr.  SamaelJoImiOD^  i.  144. 
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with  that  extraordinary  man ;  and*  ps  the 
same  writer  relates,  he  about  this  time  was 
introduced  to  him.  <^  When  Johnson  lived 
in  Castle-street,  Cavendish-Square,  he  used 
frequently  to  visit  two  ladies  who  lived  op^ 
posite  to  him,  [Mn  Reynolds,]  •  Miss 
*  Cotterells,  daughters  of  Admiral  Cotterell. 
Reynolds  used  also  to  visit  there,  and  thus 
they  met  Mr.  Reynolds,  as  I  have  observed 
above,  had,  from  the  first  reading  of  his 
Life  of  Savage,  conceived  a  very  high  adrni* 
ration  of  Johnson's  powers  of  writing.  His 
conyersation  no  less  delighted  him,  and  he 
cultivated  his  acquaintance  with  the  laudable 
zeal  of  one  who  was  ambitious  of  general 
improvement  Sir  Joshua  indeed  was  ludcy 
enough  at  their  very  first  meeting  to  make  a 
remark,  which  was  so  much  above  the  com- 
mon-plaoe  style  of  ccmversation,  that  John- 
son at  once  perceived  that  Reynolds  had  die 
habit  of  thinking  fer  himsdf.  The  ladies 
were  r^etting  the  death  of  a  fHend,  to 

.  Y  la  Newpov(>«treet 
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whom  they  owed  great  obligations ;  upon 
which  Reynolds  observed,  —  "  You  have, 
however^  the  comfort  of  being  relieved  from 
the  burden  of  gratitude.*'  They  were 
shocked  a  little  at  this  alleviating  suggestion, 
as  too  selfish ;  but  Johnson  defended  it  in 
his  dear  and  forcible  manner,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  the  mmdj  the  fair  view  of  human 
nature,  which  it  exhibited,  like  some  of  the 
Reflections  of  Rochefoucault.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  he  went  home  with  Rey- 
ncdds,  and  supped  with  him. 

^  Sir  Joshua  told  me  a  pleasant  charac- 
teristical  anecdote  of  Johnson,  about  the 
time  of  their  first  acquaintance.  When  they 
were*  one  evening  together  at  the  Miss  Cot- 
terells',  the  then  Duchess  of  Argyle  and 
another  lady  of  high  ramk,  came  in.  John- 
son, thinking  that  the  Miss  Cotterells  were 
too  nmch  engrossed  by  them,  and  that  he 
and  his  fideiid  were  negflected,  aslowcompany 
of  whom  they  were  somewhat  ashamed^ 
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grew  angry  j  and  resolving  to  shock  their 
supposed  pride,  by  making  their  great  visi- 
tors imagine  they  were  low  indeed,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  in  a  loud  tone  to  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, saying,   ^  How  much  do  you  think 

you  and  I  could  get  in  a  week,  if  we  were 
to  work  M  hard  as  we  could  f  as  if  they  had 
.been  common  mechanics."  "^ 

How  much  he  profited  by  his  acquaintance 
with  this  excellent  and  extraordinary  man, 
he  intended  to  have  particularly  mentioned 
in  the  Discourse  which,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
compose.  ^^  I  remember,  (says  he,)  Mr. 
Burke,  speaking  of  the  Essays  of  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  said,  he  thought  them  the  best  of  his 
works.    Dr.  Johnson  was  of  opinion^  ^  that 

*  Life  of  Johnson,  i.  217*  Johnson,  bowerer,  con- 
trnned  to  live  in  intimai^  with  these  ladies^  wh<m  he 
frequently  mentions  in  hb  letters  to  BarettL  In  that 
dated  Dea  II.  1762,  he  says,  «  Miss  Cotterell  is  stiU 
with  Mrs.  Porter :  Miss  Charlotte  is  married  to  Dean 
Lewisy  and  has  three  children."  Ibid  p.  S41.  The  elder 
of  these  ladies  visited  him  not  long  before  his  death. 
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tbeir  excellence  and  their  value  consisted  in 
being  the  observations  of  a  strong  mind  oper- 
ating upon  life;  and  in  consequence  jou 
find  there  what  you  seldom  find  in  other 
books.'— It  is  this  kind  of  excellence  which 
gives  a  value  to  the  performances  of  artbts 
also*  It  is  the  thoughts  expressed  in  the 
works  of  Michael  Angelo>  Correggio,  Raf- 
faelle,  Parm^iano^  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  old  Gothick  masters,  and  not  the  inven- 
tions of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  Carlo  Maratti, 

Luca  Giordano,  and  others  that  I  might 
mention,  which  we  seek  afi^er  with  avidity. 

From  the  former  we  learn  to  think  originallj. 
May  I  presume  to  introduce  myself  on  this 
occasion,  and  even  to  mention  as  an  instance 
of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  remarked,  the 
very  Discourses  which  I  have  had  the  ho- 
nour of  delivering  from  this  plaos.  What- 
ever merit  they  have,  must  be  imputed,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  education  which  I  may 
be  said  to  have  had  uadar  Dr.  Johnson.  I 
donot  mean  to  say,  though  it  oertwnly  would 
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be  to  the  credit  of  these  Discourses,  if  t 
could  say  it  with  truth,  that  he  contributed 
even  a  single  sentiment  to  them ;  but  he 
qualified  my  mind  to  think  justly.  No  man 
had,  like  him,  the  faculty  of  teaching  in- 
ferior minds  the  art  of  thinking.  Perhaps 
other  men  might  have  equal  knowledge; 
but  few  were  so  communicative.  His  great 
pleasure  was  to  talk  to  those  who  looked  up 
to  him.  It  was  here  he  exhibited  his  won- 
derful powers.  In  mixed  company,  and 
frequently  in  company  that  ought  to  have 
looked  up  to  him,  many,  thinking  they  had 
a  character  for  learning  to  support,  consi- 
dered it  as  beneath  them  to  enlist  in  the  train 
of  his  auditors ;  and  to  such  persons  he 
certainly  did  not  appear  to  advantage,  being 
often  impetuous  and  overbearing.  Hie  de- 
sire of  shining  in  conversation  was  in  him 
indeed  a  predominant  passion ;  and  if  it  must 
be  attributed  to  vanity,  let  it  at  the  same 
time  be  recollected,  tbat  it  prodncedthat  lo- 
quaciousness &om  which  his  more  mtimaCe 
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fiiendfi  derived  conBiderable  advantage.  The 
observations  which  he  made  on  poetry,  on 
life,  and  on  every  thing  about  us,  I  applied 
to  our  art ;  with  what  success  others  must 
judge.      Perhaps-  an  artist  in  his   studies 
should  pursue  the  same  conduct ;  and  in* 
stead  of  patching  up  a  particular  work  on 
the  narrow  plan  of  imitation,  rather  en- 
deavour to  acquire  the  art  and  power  of 
thinking.     On  this  subject  I  have  often 
i^oken ;  but  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
that  the  general  power  of  composition  may 
be  acquired ;  and  when  acquired,  the  airtist 
may  then  lawfully  take  hints  from  his  pre- 
decessors.    In  reality  iiideed  it  iq^peats  to 
ao^V  tliait  a  matt  must  begin  by  the  study  of 
otifafers;    Thus  Bikeon  became  a  great  thinker 
hy  fifst  entering  into  and  ttHakiiig  btmself 
master  of  the  dio^hts  of  other  men/' 

In  coi»equeiiee  of  his  coniiexioit  wkli 
Dr.  Jciiinsotf,  he^  in  1*TS9,  fetttaahed  that 
writer  witii  three  Essiys  «»  iks  8iili|ect  «£ 
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painting,  which  appeared  in  the  Idlek,  and 
were,  I  believe,  our  author's  first  literary^ 
performance. 

But  though  he  derived  great  advantage 
and  instruction  fi*om  this  very  distinguished 
writer,  with  whom  he  lived  in  uninter- 
rupted intimacy  for  thirty  years,  Johnson 
was  not  his  *  original  preceptor  in  the  art  of 
thinking ;  as  has  been  suggested  to  me  by 
our  common  friend,  the  late  ever-to-be- 
lamented  Mr.  Burke ;  whose  death,  which 
happened  a  few  months  after  the  first 
edition  of  these  works,  would  at  any  time 
have  been  a  grievous  loss  to  his  country,  but 
at  the  present  distressfiil  and  momentous 
period  is  an  irreparable  calamity  to  the  whole 
civilized  world. — <^  I  find,''  (said  this  sa- 
gacious and  profound  observer,  whose  ap- 
probation and  whose  remarks  are  so  inter- 
woven, that  I  cannot  avail  myself  of  the 
latter  without  the  former,)  ^*  I  find  bi^ 
one  thing  material  which  you  have  omitted 
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in  the  life  of  our  inestimable  friend.  Yoa 
state  very  properly  how  much  he  owed  to 
the  writings  and  conversation  of  Johnson ; 
and  nothing  shows  more  the  greatness  of  Sir 
Joshua's  part»i  than  his  taking  advantage  of 
bothy  and  making  some  application  of  them 
to  his  profession^  when  Johnson  neither  un- 
derstood^  nor  desired  to  understand,  any 
thing  of  painting,  and  had  no  distinct  idea 
of  its  nomenclature,  even  in  those  parts 
which  had  got  most  into  use  in  common 
life.  But  though  Johnson  had  done  much 
to  enlarge  and  strengthen  his  habit  of  think- 
ing. Sir  Joshua  did  not  owe  his  first  rudi- 
menf  of  .peculation  to  him.  He  h« 
always  told  me,  that  he  owed  his  first  dis- 
position to  generalize,  and  to  view  things  in 
the  abstract,^  to  old  Mr.  Mudge,  Preben- 
dary of  Exeter,  and  brother  to  the  celebrated 
mechanick  of  that  name.  I  have  myself 
seen  Mr.  Mudge  the  clergyman,  at  Sir  Jo- 
shua's bouse.     Qe  was  a  learned  and  vene^ 

VOL.!.  c 
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ir^le  old  mAti ;  &ad.  as  I  ihonght,  very  itixuSb 
bonvetsdnt  iii  the  Platonic  Thiioadpkft  and 
vbi-jr  ibiid  of  that  ihethdd  of  phUosopliiiihg; 
tih  had  been  originally  ai  disseiitihg  ibiriisi^t^ 
k  diescHption  which  dt  thdi  time  bi*^  v^ry 
(ion^Ide^lb  men,  both  among  those  trhb^ 
a^ei-^  tb  it,  arid  ihds^  wht)  iieft;  H^ 
had  enitbly  cured  hiifaself  6f  this  wi^ledMrit 
harrowniess  Wfaich  in  ihe  ei!i\f  piaA  of  his 
iiife  had  distinguish'ed  those  geiitleihien)  hnd 
inris  ^Hectly  fre^  ifrom  the  ten  tiihes  liibke 
dangerous  ienlar^eihebt  which  hi»  beeh  sintei^ 
iheVi  thieir  general  charftCtetisticSL  Sir  So- 
shuk  Reynolds  h»d  always  a  jg;^-ekt  lo^  KMr 
the  wimble  of  that  jfamil^,  and  took  a  gt««t 
tn^rest  m  wha^teV^  related  tb  theia.  Mfe 
Acquaintance  'with  t!he  Ma^ei^  6<i^ht  t6  be 

r 

rec^oi^ed  among  the  earliest  of  his  literkiy 
confrfection's.  It  Vies  frdfti  hUtti  thhJk  1  "Otk 
got  a  viieW  of  'the  Te«r  %hat  havie  b^n  pUb'- 
lishdd  df  Mr.  Miidge's  'Sermons ;  'knd  <^ 
oyhVei^ihg  kft^i^^ds  \niii  Mr.  Mbdge,  I 
found  great  traces  of  Sir  Joshua  Heyiiold^  in 


*  Letter  from  the  Right  Eton.  Edmund  Borke  to  the 
Editor,  dated  Bath,  May  4.  1797.  • 

Q«JF  auttqr's  ?fdy  ^^d  ^^  |q?4?H?f<jr  ^ 
A«^\  3,  17«£>,  ^d  ^  qjgfaory  wyjj  bp.^iour^.  l^  ih| 
following  charactetistick  encomium,  written  hjt  Dr< 
JCpJ^nmo,  fnd  inffrtefl  ^jf  2*    (uq^ff  ^  ^J^^^^  o^ 

f<  T^e  %y^f»d  lyfr.  Z«wharUb  liifudgi;^  ^r^b^ndai]; 

9f  Swtet,  »n4  Vicar  oj(  §i.  ^n^f^V'?  ?«}  ?'y?'??tf ;  ft 
1R^  /eqsfdly  efljinept  for  |iifj  yirtuy?  ^d  abjjifigs,  ^^  at 

ff«  W  .^  gene^  gwoa^  ^»1»^^  °5?  i»^  fffM^f^' 

te»J«p  if  i»^diff^fff?f  i?r  ?w^»flR?«^f»  •."4  %!  »??i«r?! 

^W?yol«af5?  iff  |fhi,ch  no  of d^f  gf  njf jn  j?  ^fjt^d  pr 

^«  Uf»  jptwoBlfif  b#  f^f  tho^ht  fod  actjpp  y».er^  pr^at 
and  comprdiensive.  By  a  soUdtpus  exaiiiinaUon  of  ob> 
JfftWf?  W*  iHdidp|}9  cofl^pwispn  of  p^posite  "^gn- 
jfffpfg,  be  Jtteinpd,  vM  9f qiiify  never  gives  but  ^  i^- 

4*^  W4  B9WCVit7»  ?  §"»  .fff^  .Wl*? 4«P  ^*^^f "?p"*  ?f 
coBviicUon.     But  his  fi»^«^  yaj  wijthoujt  Mjperitjr ;  for, 

feWJ^  fee  .^  09*  y^pder  fifUf^m^ny  mi^d  it 

«/  The  gpnerjiji  pfXf^rf^  of  ^^  life  was  determined  by 

h»  WWftapiiP? ;  be  ?tu4¥  f.^^  ."ft*""^  volumes  in  the  ori- 
ginal langoaget :  ^iif^  yfh&t  diligence  and  success,  his 
ihit^  mf^  A^  P«iiffi»  JP7^  'suffi^i^nt  evidencp.  fie. 
v^Wfp^^ouf^ig  g^  tbf>  fmojirled^e  of  Arabick  to 
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To  mark  the  gradual  progre^  of  our  illus*^ 
trious  painter's  reputation  from  year  to  year^ 
is  not  the  object  of  the  present  memoir;  but 

1- — : 

£hat  of  Hebrew ;  but  finding  his  thought;^  Coo  much  di- 
verted fh>tn  other  studies,  after  some  time  desisted  from 
his  purpose. 

<^  His  discharge  of  parochial  duties  was  exemplaty. 
How  his  sermons  were  composed,  may  be  learned  from 
the  excellent  volume  which  he  has  given  to  the,  publick ; 
But  how  Cbqr  were  delivered,  can  be  known  only  to  those 
that  ieBtrd  them ;  fer  as  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit^  worcb 
win  not  easily  describe  him.  His  delivery,  though  un-' 
constrained,  was  not  n^ligtet,  and  though  forcible,  was 
not  turbulent ;  disdaining  anxious  niceQr  of  empHasis» 
and  laboured  artifice  of  action,  it  captivated  the  hearer 
by  its  natural  dignity,  it  roused  the  sluggish  and  fixed  the 
volatQe,  and  detained  the  mind  upon  the  subject,  without 
directing  it  to  the  speaker. 

*<  The  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  the  preacher  did  not 
intrude  upon  his  general  behaviour;  at  the  table  of  his 
fnends  he  was  a  companion  communicative  and  atten- 
ffvie,  of  unafiected  manners,  of  manly  cheerfulness,  wiU 
ling  tb  please,  and  easy  to  be  pleased.  His  acquaintance 
was  universally  solicited,  and  his  presence  obstructed  no 
enjoyment  which  religion  did  not  foibid.  Though  'Stu- 
dious, he  was  popular ;  though  inflexible,  he  was  candid; 
and  though  metaphysical,  yet  orthodox.'* 

Mr.  Mudge's  Sermons,  which  have  been  so  highly  and 
justly  praised,  were  published  in  one  volume,  in  17394^ 
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the  era  of  the  establishment  of  that  Academy  r 
which  gave  rise  to  the  following  Discourses^  ^ 
forming  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  / 
of  the  Arts,   may  justly  claim  particular  ^ 
notice. 

The  painters  of  Great  Britain  firom  about 
the  year  1750  *,  with  a  view  of  promoting 
their  art  by  painting  from  living  models, 
associated  together  in  a  kind  of  Academy 
in  St  Martin's  Lane,  which  they  supported 
by  annual  subscription.  Their  efforts,  how- 
ever^  were  not  very  successful  till  ten  years 
afterwards  t;  when,  in  imitation  of  foreign 

*  The  first  e£Port  towards  an  Institution  of  this  kind  in  ^  / 
ihe^yresent  century,  was  made  in  17^4»  when  Sir  James 
TbomhtH  opened  an  Academy  for  Drawing  at  his  house 
in  Covent-garden.  He  had  before  proposed  to  Lord 
Halifax  to  obtfiin  the  foundation  of  a  Royal  Academy,  to 
be  built  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Mews,  with  apartments 
for  the  Professors,  &c.  See  Walpole's  An£C90T£6  of 
Parting,  iv.  45. 

t  Their  finst  Exhibition  was  in  the  year  ]  760.  «  The 
Artists  (says  Dr.  Johnson  in  a  letter  to  Joseph  Baretti, 
ilated  London,  June  10.  iT^ly)  l^^e  instituted  a  yearly 
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'Armies,  tb^j  fom^  %  'ii^M^  of  an 
^rixM  ^bTtloh  of  t»ei^  '^6rk^,  "#tiieh.  It 

of  Wtti^dting  <(<he  put^ck  'at<tend6h.  f h  th!^ 
speculation  they  were  not  disappointed^  and 
having  thus  secured  a  firmer  footing,  they 
.  TOr^ifrds  (aah.  -36. 176:5,)'dbtained  It  Vbyal 
<ifiSfter  of  'iilcbrp6riitibh.  *  JSTdt  lon^  bH^ 
fh'^  mtoiq/6raf»^,  V6'wei>&,  %h^  Ai%i^ 
H<rhb^^rere  iibt'ihcbr^ofifkted:,  cbticeiSrfng  some 
5fetoKy  agairf^t  ^ife  body,  resfeFv^  no  k^^ 
tb-'sabfiriit'tb'thieir  regiifiitibns,  khd  totlnd6r- 
is^'m  'eihfbKIoh  bf  their  6^h '■:  S^ch  Vats 
cbh'tiHUed ftr-a'f^  yeafs %ifli  rio ^iitrfac- 


Exblbitidn  of -pictures  and  statues,  in  imitation,  as  I  am 
ioldf  of  foreign  A<fAdei!)ies.  This  y^r  was  the  sec(fKd 
'£xhibiti(Mi.  Tliey  piecise  theooselves  much  with  the 
inultitade  of  spectators,  and  imagine  that  the  Englirfi 
^School  will  rise  in  'reputation.'^  Boswell's  Life  of 
Johnson,  i.  S2d. 

*  The  principal  artists  from  whom  this  scheme  origin- 
^ted,  were  Mr.  Moier,  Mn  Wilson,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr. 
Haynl&n,  Mi*.  West,  Mr.  Sandby,  Mr.  Stubbs,  and  Mr. 
(Afterwards  Sir  William)  Chambers;  whose  ready teo^ns 
to  His  Majesty,  in  consequence  of  his  official  situation, 
« facilitated  and  gave  efficacy  to  bis  exertions* 
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pkased  to  MMititiite  ^  JIwal  AcAip;^iy  qf 
Painting,  ^iilp4;ure,  a^d  Ai:cltiteQt\ire,.coin- 

*  An  Academy  had  been  constituted  under  the  royal 
pyt^po^age  jn  l.J[67 ;  >b|it  th|e  plan  was  more  copfined,  and 
the  Institution  w^s  supported  by  ^n  Annual  Subscription. 
'The  new  Royal  Establishment  instituted  in  17^8,  which 
•till  subsists,  jvas  po  ^  be  supported  by  the  produce  of  an 
^^iiiiu^l:i}x];i)3^(jpn ;  and  the.  cle^ciency  (if  any)  was  to  ^e 
applied  out  of  KQs  l^ajesty's  privy,  purse.     For  a  few 
years  the  in&nt  institution  required  the  aid  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's boDOty;  .who, .  at .  ▼•rioos .  times,  was  pleased  to 
jK^yapcerfor  Ifs.  suppprt  above,  50001.     The  Exhibitions, 
however,  becoming  annually  more  profitable,  in  a  short 
dme  were  more  than  adequate  to  support  the  establish- 
jMiit;  in.con^qoeQce,ofvrhich  t^e  Academy  have  now 
a  QO^gisiderable  prpperty  in  the  Stocks,  part  of  which 
they  have  lately  appropriated  to  create  a  fund  for  decayed 
artists.  T—.Frpm  1769  to  1780  the  Exhibitions  produced, 
at.an  average,  about  15001.  annually;    from   1780  to 
.  1796,  about  25001.     The  receipts  in  1780,  when  the 
Academy .  exhibited  their  works  for  the  first  time  at 
Somerset-place,  aniounted  to  more  than  30001.  and  those 
of  1796  exceeded  the  sum  produced  by  the  Exhibition 
.pf  1780 ;  being  the  year  of  the  greatest  receipt  from  the 
£rj5t  jp^ti^tion  of  the  Academy. 
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posed  of  ^  the  ablest  and  niost  respectable 
Artists  resident  in  Great  Britain  *;"  and  Mr. 
Reynolds,  holding  unquestionably  the  first 
rank  in  his  profession,  was  nominated  their 
President  Soon  afterwards  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  prescribed  duty  of 
his  office  to  read  lectures  to  the  Academy ; 
but  our  author  voluntarily  imposed  this  task 
upon  himself,  for  the  reasons  which  he  has 
assigned  in  his .  fifteenth  Discourse :  '*  If 
prizes  were  to  be  given,  it  appeared  not 
only  proper,  but  almost  indispensably  ncr 
cessary,  that  something  should  be  said  l\y 
the  President  on  the  delivery  of  those 
prizes;  and  the  President  for  his  own  credit 

*  The  tvvo  principal  objects  of  this  Institntion,  as 
stated  by  the  Artists  in  a  Petition  to  His  Majesty, 
November  28.  1768,  were^  1.  <<  The  establishment  of  a 
well-regulated  School  or  Academy  of  Design,  for  the 
use  of  Students  in  the  Arts ;  and  2.  an  Annual  EIxhi- 
BiTfON  open  to  all  Artists  of  distinguished  merit,  where 
they  might  ofier  their  performances  to  publick  inspec« 
don,  and  acquire  that  degree  of  reputation -and  encour- 
agement which  they  ahould  be  deemed  to  deserre*" 
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would  wish  to  say  something  more  than  mere 
words  of  compliment ;   which,  by  being 
frequently  repeated,  would  soon  become 
flat  and  uninteresting,  and  by  being  uttered 
to  many,  would  at  last  become  a  distinction 
to  none :  I  thought,  therefore,  if  I  were  to 
preface  this  compliment  with  some  instructs 
tive  observations    on    the   art,   when  we 
crowned  merit  in  the  artists  whom  we  re- 
warded,  I  might  do  something  to  animate 
and  guide  them  in  their  future  attempts.'* 
Such  was  the  laudable  motiro  which  pro- 
duced the  fifteen  Discoubses,  pronounced 
by  our  author  between  the  2d  of  Jan.  1 769, 
and  the  10th  of  Dec  1790  * :  a  work  which 

*  In  the  first  year  the  President  delivered  two  Dis- 
courses ;  in  the  three  years  following  a  Discourse  annual- 
ly ;  afterwards  only  every  second  year,  with  the  exception 
of  that  spoken  on  the  removal  of  the  Royal  Academy  tp 
Somerset-place. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of 
these  works,  a  wandering  rumour  had  reached  me^  that 
the  Discourses  delivered  by  our  authoi^  were  not  written 
by  himself^  but  by  his  friend  Dr.  Johnson.  This  notion  ap- 
pearing to  me  too  ridiculous  and  absurd  to  be  gravely  con- 
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isrtKsh  a  iiody  of  just  cintiieki 
[y  difficult  subject,  clothed 


futed^  I  took  no  Jtotioeofit :  leaving  those  who  weve  wedk 
enough  to  give  credit  to  such  ap  opinion,  to  reconcile  it 
with  the  account  given  by  our  author  himself  in  a  Former 
{lage,  in  whid),  vhile  be.acknowledgss  how  mu^h  die 
had  profited  by  the  conversation  and  instruction  of  ,tbfit 
extraordinary  man,  who  «  had  qualified  his  mind  to  think 
justly,"  'he  at  the  same  trnie  informs  us,  that  Johnson 
Jiad  <not  contributed  civen  a  sjqgle  eenttment  lo  hit 
Discourses. 

A  new  hypothesis,  however,  has  been  lately  suggested : 

and  among  many  other  statements  concerning  the  late 

Mr*  Buikf,  rwbich  I  'know'to  be  erroneous,  viqe.blive^ 

.been  confidently  told   that. they  were  written r by  tb^t 

gentleman. 

The  vtaders^  of  poetry- are  not  -to  learn,  that  a  similar 

rtale'bafrbeen  told^bysome  of  our  celebiatad  f.ifj^ff% 

poets.    According  to  some,  Denham  did  not  write  his 

admired  Coopjcr's.Hixx;  and  with  a  certain  spfcies  of 

critics  our  great  moral  poet  tells  us, 

«  ■  most  antbors  steal  their  vrarks,  or  buy ; 

*^  Garth  did  notwrite  his  own  Dispensaby. 

Such  insinuations,  however  agreeable  to  the  envious  and 
malignant,  who  may  give  them  a  temporary  currency, 
can  have  but  little  weight  with  the  judicious  and  itigenu- 
'ous  part  of  mankind,  and  therefore  in  general  merit  only 
ttlent  contempt.  But  that  Mr.  Burke  was  the  author  of 
all  such  parts  of  these  Discourses  as  do  ru^  rekUe  to 
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fier^HciioiGs,  el^^t,  land  netvonB  km'- 
gihlige^  tfawt  St  ^18  fib 'exaggeitited  panegyrifik 

painUng  und  sculpture^  (what  these  are,  the  discoverer  of 
this  pretended  secret  has  not  infonned  us,)  has  lately 
been  so.  peremptorily  asserted,  and  «o. particular  an  appeal 
has  been  made  on  tliis  occasion  to  their  editor,  that  I 
think  it  my  4uty  *to  refute  this  injurious  calumny,  lest 
posterity 'should  be  deceived  and  misled  by  the  minute* 
ness  *of  uncontradicted  misrepresentation,  delivo'ed  to 
the  world  with  all  theconfidence  of  truth.  Fortunatciy- 
I  am  able  to  .^ive  'a  more  decisive  testimony  on  this 
subject,  than  could  reasonably  be  ^expected  from  ai)y 
one  man  concerning  the  writings  of  another. 

To  the  question  then,  whether  I  have  not  found 
among  my  late  friend's  papers,  several  of  his  Discourses  in 
thehand^writiqgof  Mr.  Burke,  or  of  some  other  unnamed 
person,  'I  answer,  that  I  never  saw  any  one  of -his  t)is* 
courses  in  the  handp^writing  of  that  illustrious  statesman, 
or  of  any -other  person  whatsoever,  except  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds;  and  secondly  I  say,  that  I  am  as  firmly  per- 
suaded that  the  wh61e  body 'of  these  admirable  works  was 
composed  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as  I  am  certain  that 
at  Uiis  moteent  I  am  employing  my  pen  in  vindi- 
cation of  his  fame.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that 
he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  judgment  of  his  cri- 
tical friends,  to  render  them  'as  perfect  as  he  could; 
or  that  be  was  above- receivictg  from  them  that  species 
of  literary  assistance  which  •every  candid  literary  man 
is  willing  to  receive^  and  which  even  that  transcendant 
genius,  Mr.  Burke^   in  some  instances,  'did  not  dis- 
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to  assert,  that  it  will  last  as  long  as  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  and  contribute  no  less  than  the 

dain  to  accept.  Of  the  early  Discouraefl  therefore  I 
have  uo  doubt  that  some  were  submitted  to  Dr.  John- 

4 

son,  and  some  to  Mr.  Burke  for  their  examination  and 
revision ;  and  probably  each  of  those  persons  suggested 
to  their  author  some  minute  verbal  improvements.  Four 
of  the  latter  Discourses,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  and 
warm  from  the  brain,  the  author  did  me  the  honour  to 
submit  to  my  perusal ;  and  with  great  freedom  I  sug^ 
gested  to  him  some  verbal  alterations,  and  some  new  ar- 
rangements, in  each  of  them,  which  he  very  readily  adopt- 
ed. Of  one  I  well  remember  he  gave  me  the  general 
outline  in  conversation,  as  we  returned  together  from  an 
excursion  to  the  country,  and  before  it  was  yet  com- 
mitted to  paper.  He  soon  afterwards  composed  that  Dis- 
course conformably  to  the  plan  which  he  had  crayoned 
out,  and  sent  it  to  me  for  such  remarks  on  the  language 
of  it  as  should  occur  to  me.  When  he  wrote  his  last 
Discourse,  I  was  not  in  London ;  and  that  Discourse,  I 
know,  was  submitted  to  the  critical  examination  of  an- 
other friend ;  and  thai  friend  was  not  Mr.  Burke.  Such 
was  the  mighty  aid  that  our  author  received  frt)m  those 
whom  he  honoured  with  his  confidence  and  esteem  I 

The  reader  has  before  him  the  testimony  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  himself,  as  far  as  this  calumny  relates  to  Dr. 
Johnson ;  he  has  the  decisive  testimony  of  Mr.  Burke, 
both  in  the  passage  already  quoted  and  in  a  further  extract 
from  one  of  his  letters  tp  the  editor,  which  will  be  found 
in  a'  subsequent  page;  and,  if  such  high  authorities 
can  admit  of  any  additional  confirmation,  he  has  (what- 
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productions  of  his  pencil  to  render  his  name 
immortal.  * 

ever  it  may  be  worth)  the  testimony  of  the  editor  also. 
Let  this  plain  tale,  therefore,  for  ever  seal  up  the  lips  of 
those  who  have  presumed  most  injuriously  to  sully  and  de* 
preciate  the  literary  reputation  of  a  man,  who  is  acknow- 
ledged by  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  contemporaries  to 
have  been  a  signal  ornament  of  the  age  in  which  be  lived ; 
who  was  not  less  profound  in  the  theory,  than  excellent 
in  the  practice,  of  his  art ;  and  whose  admirable  works, 
of  each  kind,  will  transmit  his  name  with  unbding  lustre 
to  the  latest  posterity. 

*  Some  years  after  the  publication  of  the  first  seven  of 
the  Discourses,  the  Author  had  the  honour  to  receive 
from  the  late  Empress  of  Russia,  a  gold  box  with  a  basso 
reUevo  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty  in  the  lid,  set  round  with 
diamonds;  accompanied  with  a  note  within,  written  with 
her  own  hand,  containing  these  words :  <*  Pour  le  Chevalier 
Reynolds^  en  tenungnage  du  contentement  que  fai  resseri" 
tie  d  la  lecture  de  ses  excellens  Discours  sur  la  peinture*^ 
Before  he  received  this  mark  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty's 
*&vottr,  he  had  been  commissioned  to  paint  an  Historical 
Picture  for  her,  on  any  subject  that  he  thought  fit*    The 
subject  which  he  chose  was.  The  Infant  Hercules  stran- 
'gling  the  Serpents.     For  this  picture^  which  is  now  at 
St  Petersburgh,  his  executors  received  from  Her  Im- 
perial Majesty  fifteen  hundred  guineas. 

The  first  seven  of  the  Discourses  have  been  translated 
into  French,  and  I  believe  into  Italian;  and  doubtless  a 
'complete  translation  of  all  our  author's  works,  in  each 
of  those  languages,  will  soon  appear. 
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Tatiie  &me  o£t\k^  Academy  the  Pireiiiient 
from  ito  first  institution  contributed  act  a  Utr 
tie,  by  exhibiting  every  year  a  considerable 
nun^ber  of  hia  adinirahle  performances^ ;  ^d 
he  so  highly  respected  Mr.  Moaer,  to  whose 
iinwearied  endeavours  he  conceived  this  ex- 
cellent Institution  in  4  great  degree  pwe4  ;t» 
establishment,  that  on  his  death,  in  1788,  he 
honoured  hi^  memory  \}y  a  public  testimo^ 

«  • 

nial,  which  probably  appear^  in  Bom^  newsr 
paper  of  the  day,  and  so  well  deserves  a 
more  pennavent  repp^^tpry,  that  I  shall  ^ive 
it  a  place  below,  f 

«  « 

*  Between  17^9  snd  1790,  inclusiye^  he  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  twQ  hundred  and  forty-four  pictures; 
at  the  Oxhibitipms  previous  to  the  institution  of  the  Acf« 
domy,  Wtween  1 760  and  1 768^  twenty-Qye.  Tptal  26^^ 
In  the  whole  of  this  period,  the  year  176?  wa^  the  otjly 
one  jUi  which  he  exhibited  nothing. 

f  J  know  not  where  this  eulogy  originally  appeared  t 
pn>bajbl^>  howerery  it  was  published  ip  spme  of  the  daily 
papers.  It  is  now  jpjrintcid  j^om  a  copy  in  our  autbor^s 
hand-writing; 

«  Ye%i0t^  4^  Ht  ius  ^pvtip^e^^s  in  ^(mf^r^p\^9 
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What  were  the  mt^ods  by  wbidi  this 
gtett  painter  attained  to  such  oonsuminate 

« 

George  Michael  Moser,  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy ; 
aged  seventy-eight  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Switzerland, 
but  came  to  England  very  young,  to  follow  the  profession 
of  a  chaser  in  gold,  in  which  art  he  has  been  always  con- 
sidered as  holding  the  first  rank.  But  his  skill  was  not  con- 
fined to  this  alone;  he  possessed  a  universal  knowledge 
in  al]  the  branches  of  painting  and  sculpture^  which  per- 
fectly qualified  him  for  the  place  that  he  held  in  the 
Academy,  the  business  of  which  principally  consists  in 
superintending  and  instructing  the  Students,  who  draw 
or  model  from  the  antique  figures. 

^^  His  private  character  deserves  a  more  ample  testi- 
mooj  than  this  transient  memoriaL  Few  have  passed  a 
more  inoifensivc^  or  perhaps  a  more  happy  life ;  if  happi* 
nesB  or  the  ei\|oyment  of  life  consists  in  having  the  mind 
always  occupied,  always  intent  upon  some  useful  art,  by 
which  fame  and  distinction  may  be  acquired.  Mr.  Mo- 
ser's  whole  attention  was  absorbed  either  in  the  practice, 
or  something  that  related  to  the  advancement,  of  art. 
He  may  truly  be  said  in  every  sense  to  have  been  the 
FATHER  of  the  present  race  of  Artists ;  for  long  before  the 
Royal  Academy  was  established,  he  presided  over  the 
little  Societies  which  met  first  in  Salisbury-court,  and 
afterwards  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  where  they  drew  from 
living  models.  Perhaps  nothing  that  c&n  be  said,  will 
more  strongly  ia>p)y  his  amiable  disposition,  than  4iiat  all 
the  diflferent  Societies  with  which  he  has  been  connected 
have  always  turned  their^es  uponiiimfortheirTreasurer 
and  chief  Manager ;  when  perhaps  they  would  not  have 
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excellence  in  his  profession,  it  is  now,  I 
fear,   too  late  to  inquire;   yet  as  I  find 


contentedly  submitted  to  any  other  authority.  Hia  early 
society  was  composed  of  men^  whose  names  are  welt 
known  in  the  world ;  such  as  Hogarth,  Rysbrach,  Rou- 
biliac,  Wills,  Ellis,  Vanderbank,  &c 

'<  Though  he  had  outlived  all  the  companions  of  his 
vouth,  he  might  to  the  last  have  boasted  of  a  succession 
^ually  numerous;  for  all  that  knew  him  were  his 
friends. 

<<  When  he  was  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, his  conduct  was  exemplary,  and  worthy  to  be 
imitated  by  whoever  shall  succeed  him  in  that  office.  As 
he  loved  the  employment  of  teaching,  be  could  not  fiul  of 
discharging  that  duty  with  diligence.  By  the  propriety 
of  his  conduct  he  united  the  love  and  respect  of  the  Sti»- 
dents:  he  kept  order  in  the  Academy,  and  made  himself 
respected  without  the  austerity  or  importance  of  office; 
all  noise  and  tumult  immediately  ceased  on  his  appear* 
ance;  at  the  same  time  there  was  nothing  forbidding  in 
his  manner,  which  might  restrain  the  pupils  from  freely 
Applying  to  him  for  advice  or  assistance. 

*<  AU  this  excellence  had  a  firm  foundation :  he  was  a 
man  of  sincere  and  ardent  piety,  and  has  left  an  illustrious 
example  of  the  exactness  with  which  the  subordinate 
duties  may  be  expected  to  be  discharged  by  him,  whose 
first  care  is  to  please  Ood. 

<<  He  has  left  one  daughter  behind  him,  who  has  di»- 
tinguished  herself  by  the  admirable  manner  in  which  she 
paints  and  composes  Pieces  of  Flowersy  of  which  many 
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among  his  papers  a  few  slight  hints  upon 
this  subject^  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  merits 
and  defects  with  that  candour  which  strongly, 
marked  his  character^  though  they  are  only 
detached  thoughts,  and  did  not  receive  his 
final  revision  and  correction,  I  am  unwilling 
to  suppress  them : 

I  • 

^^  Not  having  the  advantage  of  an  early 
academical  education,  I  never  had  the  faci- 
lity of  drawing  the  naked  figure,  which  ap 
artist  ou^t  to  have.  It  appeared  to  me  too. 
late,  when  I  went  to  Italy  and  began  to  feel 
'my  own  deficiencies^  to  endeavour  to  acquire 
that  readiness  of  invention  which  I  observed 
others  to  possess.  I  consoled  myself,  how- 
ever, by  remarking  that  these  ready  inventors 
are  extremely  apt  to  acquiesce  in  imperfec- 
tion ;  and  that  if  I  had  not  their  facility,  I 

samples  have  been  seen  in  the  Exhibitions.  She  has 
had  the  h<Hi6ur  of  being  much  employed  in  this  way 
by  their  Majesties,  and  for  her  extraordinary  merit  has 
been  recdved  into  the  Royal  Academy.*' 

VOL.  I.  d 
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fihotild  for  this  ver  j  reason  be  more  likely  to 
avoid  the  defect  which  too  often  accompanies 
it ;  a  trite  and  common-place  mode  of  in- 
vention. How  difficult  it  is  for  the  artist  who 
possesses  this  facility,  to  guard  gainst  care- 
lessness and  common-place  invention,  is  well 
known,  and  in  a  kindred  art  Metastasio  is  an 
eminent  instance ;  who  always  complained 
of  the  great  difficulty  he  found  in  attaining 
correctness  in  consequence  of  having  been 
in  his  youth  an  /mj9rot;vtM/ore. -^  Having 
this  defect  constantly  in  my  mind,  I  never 
was  contented  with  common-plaoe  atti- 
tudes* or  inventions  of  any  kind  — 

*  Our  great  artist's  excellence  in  this  respect  has  been 
highly  extolled  by  the  late  Lord  Orford. 

<*  How  paititing  has  rekindled  from  iu  embers  (says 
that  lively  and  ingenious  writer),  the  works  of  Inany 
living  artists  demotistrate.  The  plrints ,  after  the  works 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  have  spread  his  fame  to  Italy, 
where  they  have  not  at  present  [1780]  a  single  painter 
that  can  pretend  to  rival  an  imagination  so  fertile,  that 
the  ATTITUDES  of  his  portraits  are  as  various  as  those  of 
history.  In  what  age  were  patetkial  despair  and  the  hor- 
rors of  death  prohounced  with  more  express!  vt  accdtts 
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game,  and,  instead  of  beginning  to  saire 
money,  I  laid  it  out  faster  than  I  got  it,  in 
purchasing  the  best  examples  of  art  that 
could  be  procured;  fbt  I  even  borrowed 
money  for  this  purpose*  The  poissessing 
portraits  by  Titian,  Vandyck,  Rembrandt^ 
&c*  I  considered  as  the  best  kind  of  wealtlu 
By  studying  carefully  the  works  of  great 
masters,  this  advantage  is  obtained;  we 
find  that  certain  niceties  of  expression  are 
capable  of  being  executed^  which  otherwise 
we  might  suppose  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 
This  gives  us  a  confidence  in  ourselves  ;  and 
we  iEire  thus  incited  to  endeavour  at  not  only 
the  same  happiness  of  execution,  but  also  at 


thlin  in  his  picture  of  Coiiht  tJgol^d  ?  Wheti  was  infan- 
tine loveliness^  or  embtyd^passions,  touched  with  sweeter 
truth,  than  in  his  portraits  of  Miss  Price  and  the  baby 
Japiter  ?^  —  ^  The  exuberance  of  his  inventions  (the 
same  writer  observes,  in  a  ilote)  wiU  be  the  grammar  of 
fbtote  painten  of  portraits.*'  AKficnons  of  Paintinci, 
ftc.  vol*  iv.  Advertiseniait 
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other  congenial  excellencies.  Study,  indeed, 
consists  in  learning  to  see  nature,  and  may 
be  called  the  art  of  using  other  men^s  minds. 
f  By  this  kind  of  contemplation  and  exercise^ 
\  we  are  taught  to  think  in  their  way,  and 
sometimes  to  attain  their  excellence.  Thus» 
for  instance,  if  I  had  never  seen  any  of  the 
works  of  Correggio,  I  should  never  perhaps 
have  remarked  in  nature  the  expression 
which  I  find  in  one  of  his  pieces ;  or  if  I  had 
remarked  it,  I  might  have  thought  it  too  dif- 
ficult or  perhaps  impossible  to  be  executed. 

^^  My  success,  and  continual  improvement 
in  my  art,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  that  expres- 
sion,) may  be  ascribed  in  a  good  measure  4o 
a  principle  which  I  will  boldly  recommend 
to  imitation  ;  I  mean  a  principle  of  honesty ; 
which,  in  this  as  in  all  other  instances,  is, 
according  to  the  vulgar  proverb,  certainly 
the  best  policy :  I  always  endeavoured  to 
do  my  best.  Great  or  vulgar,  good  subjects 
or  bad,  all  had  nature ;  by  the  exact  repre- 

lO 
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sentation  of  which,  or  even  by  the  endeavour 
to  give  such  a  representation,  the  painter  ; 
cannot  but  improve  in  his  art-~ 

"  My  principal  labour  was  employed  on  y 
the  whole  together  *;  and  I  was  never  weary 
of  d^ging,  and  trying  different  modes  and 
different  effects.    I  had  always  some  scheme 

*  ThisalsOy  if  I  recollect  right,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
principal  object  of  Correggio;  and,  however  toilsome,  is 
in  various  places  strongly  recommended  by  our  author. 
^  A  steady  attention  to  the  general  efiect,  (as  h^  has  ob- 
served in  his  fourteenth  Discourse,)  takes  up  more  time^ 
and  is  much  more  laborious  to  the  mind,  thim  any  mode 
of  high  finishing,  or  smoothness,  without  «uch  attention  J' 

Again  in  the  eleventh  Discourse : 

*<  There  is  nothing  in  our  art  which  enforces  such  con- 
tinued exertion  and  circumspection,  as  an  attention  to  the  ' 
general  effect  of  the  whole.  It  requires  much  study  and 
much  practice ;  it  requires  the  painter^s  entire  mind ; 
whereas  the  paris  may  be  finishing  by  nice  touches 
while  his  mind  is  engaged  on  other  matters :  he  may  even 
hear  a  play  or  a  novel  read  without  much  disturbance. 
The  Artist  who  flatters  his  own  indolence,  will  continu- 
ally  find  himself  evading  this  active  exertion,  and  apply- 
ing his  thoughts  to  the  ease  and  laziness  of  highly  finishing 
the  parts;  producing  at  last  what  CJowley  calls — *  labo- 
riotu  effects  of  idleness.'  ^ 
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in  my  miad,  and  a  perpetual  desire  to  a4^ 
yance.  By  constantly  endeavouring  to  do 
my  best,  I  acquired  a  power  of  doing  that 
with  spontaneous  facility,  which  at  first  was 
the  effort  of  my  whole  mind:  and  my 
reward  was  threefold ;  the  satisfaction  result^ 
ing  *from  acting  on  this  just  principle  imr 
provement  in  my  art,  and  the  pleasure  deriv^ 
from  a  constant  pursuit  after  excellence. 

'^  I  was  always  willing  to  believe  that 
my  uncertainty  of  proceeding  in  my  wodks, 
that  is,  my  never  being  sure  of  my  hand, 
and  my  frequent  alterations,  arose  from  a 
refined  taste,  which  could  not  acquiesce  in 
any  thing  short  of  a  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence. I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  being 
early  initiated  in  the  principles  of  colouring; 
no  ihan  indeed  could  teach  me.  If  I  have 
never  been  settled  with  respect  to  colouring, 
let  it  at  the  same  time  be  remembered,  that 
my  unsteadiness  in  this  respect  proceeded 
from  an  inordinate  desire  to  possess  every 
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kind  of  exoellenoe  that  I  saw  in  the  works 
ef  others,  ¥rithout  considering  thatithere  ir 
in  eolouring)  as  in  rtyle,  excellencies  which  . 
are  incompatible  with  each  other :  how* 
ever,  this  pursuit,  or  indeed  any  similar 
pursuit,  prevents  the  artist  from  being  tired 
of  his  art  — '  We  all  know  bow  often  those 
masters  who  sought  after  colouring,  changed 
their  manner;  whilst  others,  merely  from  Qot 
seeing  various  modes,  acquiesced  aU  theiY 
lives  in  that  with  which  they  set  out  On 
the  contrary,  I  tried  every  effect  of  colour* 
amd  by  leaving  out  every  colour  in  its  turn, 
showed  every  colour  that  I  could  do  without 
it  As  I  alternately  left  out  every  colour,  I 
tried  every  new  colour;  and  often,  as  is  wdl 
known,  failed.  The  former  practice,  I  am 
aware,  may  be  compared  by  those  whose 
first  object  is  ridicule,  to  that  of  the  poet 
mentioned  in  the  Spectator,  who  in  a  poem 
of  twenty-four  books,  contrived  in  each 
book  to  leave  out  a  letter.  But  I  was  influ- 
enced by  no  such    idle   or  foolish  affect- 
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atioj].  My  fickleness  in  themode  of  colouriiig 
arose  from  an  eager  desire  to.  attain  the 
highest  excellence.  *  This  is  the  only  merit 
I  can  assume  to  myself  from  my  conduct  in' 
that  respect" 

j)  *  Our  author  was  so  anxious  to  discover  the  methods 
used  by  the  Ven^tian  Painters,  that  he  destroyed  some 
valuable  ancient  pictures  by  rubbing  out  the  various  layers 
of  colour,  in  order  to  investigate  and  ascertain  it. 

Shortly  before  the  first  edition  of  these  works  was  pub-, 
lished,  some  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  process  em- 
ployed by  the  great  oolourists  of  former  times  had  been 
preserved;  and  I  was  furnished  by  an  eminent  artist 
with  an  account  ot  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
discovered*  Among  the  zdanuscript  papers  of  Captain 
Morley,  who  had  travelled  into  Italy  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  was  found  one  supposed  to  contain 
the  process  of  colouring  used  by  Titian,  the  Bassans,  and 
other  masters  of  the  Venetian  School ;  which  appeared  to 
several  of  our  principal  artists  and  connoisseurs  so  likely 
to  be  genuine,  that  they  gave  the  possessor  of  these  papers 
a  viduable  consideration  for  the  secret  that  they  contained, 
which  was  communicated  to  them  under  an  obligation 
not  to  divulge  it.  As  far  however  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
tried,  this  process  has  not,  I  conceive,  answered  the  ex- 
pectations that  were  previously  entertained  concerning  it* 

After  the  gross  and  unparalleled  imposition  practised 
on  the  publick  in  the  year  171>5,  by  means  of  forged 
Manuscripts,  under  the  name  of  Shak6peare,  (the  fiibri- 
cation  of  which,  i/ioi^h  deiecied,  found  a  puny,  but  per- 
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'   Thus  ingenuously  and  modestly  has  this 
great  painter  spoken  of  himself  in  the  few 


fecdy  homogeneous,  champion,  whose  mortified  vanity 
prompted  him  to  abet  and  countenance  that  sil]y  fiction, 
by  confident  and  groundless  assertions,  false  quotations, 
and  arguments  still  more  flimsy  and  absurd  than  the  im- 
posture itself,)  after  such  a  deception,  it  was  not  at  all 
surprising  that  the  cautious  inquirer  should  have  been 
slow  in  giving  credit  to  any  new  discovery  of  ancient 
manuscripts :  but  the  cases  were  extremely  difierent ;  for 
whether  the  process  of  colouring  said  to  be  discovered 
was  the  genuine  method  of  the  Venetian  School,  or  at 
least  one  similar  in  its  efiects,  was  a  matter  of  esq^eri- 
ment,  and  easily  ascertained.  Some  experiments  have 
accordingly  been  made,  and,  it  seems,  with  no  great  suc- 
cess. However  ancient  therefore  these  documents  may 
be^  they  hitherto  appear  to  be  of  little  value. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  great  colourists  of  former 
times  used  certain  methods  in  mixing  and  laying  on 
their  colours,  which  they  did  not  communicate  to  others, 
or  at  least  did  not  set  down  in  writing ;  their  scholars, 
contenting  themselves  with  adopting  as  much  of  the 
practice  of  their  masters,  as  inspection  and  close  observ- 
ation would  give  them ;  and  that  by  being  thus  confined 
to  oral  tradition,  the  mode  which  they  followed  has 
been  lost.  Our  great  painter,  however,  had  undoubtedly 
attained  a  part  of  the  ancient  process  used  in  the  Vene- 
tian School ;  and  by  various  methods  of  his  own  inven- 
ti<Hi  produced  a  similar,  though  perhaps  not  quite  40 
brilliant  an  effect  of  colour* 
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ftagmentB  which  I  have  fouad  on  this  in- 

■ 

teresting  ftubjeet  On  the  last.topick^  he 
might  with  great  truth  have  added,  that  he 
not  only  always  aspired  to  attain  the  highest 
excellence  of  colouring,  but  that  in  very 
many  instances  he  did  attain  it ;  there  being 
DO  one  particular  in  which  he  left  his  con- 
temporaries so  far  behind  him,  as  the 
richness  and  meUowness  of  his  tints,  when 
his  colours  were  successful  and  perma- 
nent •      Had  he  chosen  to  walk  in  the 

*  The  set  of  pictures  which  he  painted  as  designs  for 
the  window  of  New  College  Chapel,  are  eminent  and 
briUiani  instances  of  the  truth  of  this  observation.  How- 
ever high  expectation  may  have  been  raised  by  Mr* 
Warton's  very  elegant  verses  on  this  subject,  it  will  be 
Ailly  gratified  by  the  view  of  these  admirable  pieces. 
They  now  form  a  beautifol  decoration  of  that  apart- 
moit,  which  formerly  was  appropriated  to  the  exhibi-^ 
tion  of  the  various  works  of  this  great  master,  after  they 
were  dismissed  from  his  painting-room. 

As  the.  West  Window  of  New  College  Chapel,  deco- 
rated as  it  now  is,  will  long  continue  to  add  to  this  great 
Painter's  reputation,  his  own  observations  on  diis  sub- 
ject may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  numerous  visitors 
who  shall  hereafter  be  induced  to  view  it.  The  original 
scheme,  it  appears,  was  to  distribute  the  various  figures' 
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QOi&mon  beaten  path»  he  could  Imve  fomid 
no  difficulty  in  following  the  ordinary  mer 

thod  pursued  by  much  inferior  artists ;  by 

'         — •—      — • 

in  diHerent  places  in  the  Chapel,  but  this  plan  was 
abandoned,  as  it  should  seem,  on  our  author's  sugges* 
tion ;  and  on  his  suggestion  also  the  stone-work  of  the 
window  was  altered,  so  as  to  admit  one  large  compart- 
ment for  paintings  in  the  centre :  an  alteration,  in  effects 
ing  which  the  gentleman  to  whom  Sir  Joshua  Reyi^old$ 
addresses  two  letters  on  this  occasion,  who  was  then  t^ 
fellow  of  New  CoU^e,  Wl^  actiTely  instrumentaL  From 
these  letters,  which  were  obligingly  communjcf^tecl  tq 
me  by  Osias  Humphry,  fisq*  R.  A.,  I  subjojn  the  foU 
lowing  extracts,  in  confirmation  of  what  has  been  now 

stated. 

Leicester-Fields,  Dec.  27.  1777. 

^'  I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  the  Society  have 
determined  to  place  all  our  works  together  in  the  West 
Window,  to  make  one  complete  whole,  instead  of  being 
distributed  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  Chapel.  In  my 
conversation  with  Mr.  Jervais  about  it,  he  thought  it 
might  be  possible  to  change  the  stone-work  of  the 
window,  so  as  to  make  a  principal  predominant  space  i^ 
the  centre,  without  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  produce 
a  great  effect.  As  Mr.  Jervais  is  now  at  Oxford,  I  need 
add  no  more;  I  have  already  expressed  to  him  how 
much  I  wished  this  alteration  might  be  practicable.^  — 

In  a  subsequent  letter  (Jan.  9th,  1778,)  he  says, — 
<*  Supposing  this  scheme  to  take  place,  [the  alteration 
above  proposed,]  xfij  idea  is,  to  paint  in  the  great  space 
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deviating  from  it,  he  attained  that  grace 
which  sheds  such  a  lustre  on  far  the  greater 
part;  of  his  works.  * 


in  the  centre^  Christ  in  the  manger,  on  the  principle  that 
Correggio  has  done  it,  in  the  famous  picture  called  the 
NoUe :  making  all  the  light  proceed  from  Christ.  These 
tricks  of  the  art,  as  they  may  be  called,  seem  to  be 
more  properly  adapted  to  glass  painting,  than  any  other 
kind.  This  middle  space  will  be  filled  with  the  Virgui, 
Christ,  Joseph,  and  Angels;  the  two  smaller  spaces 
ou  each  side  I  shall  fill  with  the  shepherds  coming 
to  worship;  and  the  seven  divisions  below  with  the 
figares  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  the  Four  Car- 
dinal Virtues ;  which  will  make  a  proper  rustick  base 
or  foundation  for  the  support  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
Upon  the  whole  it  appears  to  me,  that  chance  has  pre- 
sented to  us  materials  so  well  adapted  toour  purpose, 
that  if  we  had  the  whole  window  of  our  own  invention 
and  contrivance^  we  should  not  probably  have  succeeded 
better.'*— 

The  original  Picture  of  the  Nativity,  a  copy  of  which 
occupies  the  middle  compartment  of  this  window,  is  in 
the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 

*  A  notion  prevails  concerning  this  great  painter ; 
that  in  the  majority  of  his  works  the  colours  have  entirely 
faded  and  perished ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case : 
far  the  greater  part  of  his  pictures  have  preserved  their 
original  hue,  and  are  in  perfect  preservation.  Those 
which  have  fiiiled>  have  been  mentioned  again  and  again, 
and  thus  have  been  multiplied  in  the  imaginations  of 
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Though  the  landscapes  which  he  has  given 
in  the  back-ground  of  many  of  his  portraits 
are  eminently  beautiful,  he  seldom  exercised 

only  works  of  this  description,  that  I  know 
of,  being  one  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Brooke 
Boothby,  Bart ;  another  in  that  of  Lord 
Felham  at  Stanmer ;  and  the  third  a  View 
from  Richmond-hill,  in  the  collection  of  the 
"EavI  of  Inchiquin.  A  few  mor^  may  per- 
haps be  found  in  other  collections.  But  in 
the  historical  department  he  took .  a  wider 
range ;  and  by  his  successful  exertions  in 
that  higher  branch  of  his  art,  he  has  not  only 
enriched  various  cabinets  at  home,  but  ex- 


eonnoisseurs.  —  Nor  should  it  be  forgotteoi  that  the  pic- 
tures of  other  considerable  painters  have  not  been  more 
durable  than  his.  As  many  perished  pictures  of  Gains- 
borough, I  have  been  infonned,  may  be  found  in  cabi- 
nets, as  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Even  the  great  colour- 
ists  of  antiquity  were  not  entirely  free  from  this  defect. 
Several  pictures  of  Titian  and  Vandyck,  it  is  well  known, 
have  wholly  lost  that  brilliancy  which,  without  doubt, 
they  once  possessed. 
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tended  the  fame  of  the  English  School  to 
foreign  countries.''  * 

*  The  most  considerable  of  bis  Historical  and  Miscel- 
laneous pieces  are  the  following}  to  whicli^  ibr  the  sake 
of  posterity,  I  have  adjoined  the  prices  paid  for  them  and 
the  purchasers'  names,  wliere  I  could  discover  them. 

Subjects.  Prices.      Purchasers. 

Gaitfek,  between  TVagedy 

and  Comedy  ...» 300  Os.  The  Earl  of  Hali* 

fax.  Since  hit 
death  sold  to  Mr. 
Angerstein,  for 
250  Guineas. 

Thais  [Emily  Pott] 100  . .  Hon.  Mr.Greville. 

Cleopatra    dissolving    the 

pearl  [Kitty  Fisher]  ..... . .      — - 

Venus,    chiding  Cupid  for 

learning  arithmetic 100  • .  The  Earl  of  Char- 

lemont. 
Another,  —  the  same  subject  100  •  .  Sir  B.  Boothby,  Bt. 

A  Captain  of  Banditti' 35  .  •  John  Crewe,  Esq. 

A  Shepherd  Boy 50..  Lford  Irwin. 

dount  Ugolino 400  . .  The  D.  of  Dorset. 

A  boy  in  a  Venetian  dress  ——  • .  Do. 

Lesbia, 7^  •  •  l^o. 

Wang  y  Tong,  a  Chinese  70  .  •  Do. 
A  Oipsey  telling  fortunes  ..  350  .  •  Do. 
A  boy  with  a  drawing  ip  his 

hand • 50  •  •  Do. 

Beggar  children  ............  . .  Do. 
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During  the  foriUiatit  cAve0f  which  he  rati, 
his  profession  did  not  permit  him  often  to 
make  excursions  from  town.  In  the  sum- 
mer,  however,  he  at  different  periods  visited 

SUBJBCtS.  PrIC£8.        PURCRASEJld. 

Covedt-Garden  Cupid .  •  The  D«  of  Dorset. 

Cupid,  asalink-boj •  •  De« 

A  boy  with  a  child  on  his 

back,    and  cabbage-nets 

in  his  hand •  •  D&. 

m 

The  Comick  Muse  (Mn.  Do. 

Abington)  ••• 4...  — -—  • .  Do. 

A  Baechante  (M^  BacceUi) . .  Do. 

A  Girl  with  a  bird*cage  ... •  •  Do. 

The  Calling  of  Samuel 50  Gs.  Do. 

Another,  —  the  same  subject   f5  .  •  £arl  of  Daraley. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrick,  sit- 
ting on  a  garden-seat;  Mr. 

Garrick  reading  to  her ...  150  .  •  The  Hon.  T.  Fits»^ 

maurice. 
A  Girl  with  a  mouse^trap  ...     50  • .  Count  D'Ademat. 

A  Landscape, 50  .  •  Earl  of  Aylesford. 

A  sleeping  boy.  ••• 50  •  •  Do. 

A  Landscape 50  . .  Sir  R  Boothby,  Bh 

The  Mardiioness  Towns- 

hend,  Mr^*  Gardiner,  and 

the  Hon.  Mrs^  BeTesford, 

decoratbig  the  statue  of 

Hymen  •••.* 450  .  •  Viscount  Moimtjoy. 

Hope  nursing  Lotc  ..•••..  — -  • .  Lord  Holland. 
Another,— the  same  sut^ect—**  •  •  Earl  of  Inchhittin. 
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the  seats  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Jjotd 
Boringdon,  Lord  Eliot,  Lord  Ossory,  Lord 


* 


Subjects.  Prices;        Purchasers. 

Another, — tlie  same  subject  150  Gs.  Henry  Hope,  Esq. 

A  Strawberry  Girl 50 . .  Earl  of  Garysibrt 

A  Nymph  [Mrs.  Hartley] 

and  young  Bacchus  ■      • .  Do. 

The  Snake  in  the  Grass. 

[This  has    been    called 

Lo?e  untying  the  zone  of 

Beauty] 200  . .  Do. 

Another A  present.  Henry  Hope^  Esq. 

Another 100.  •  Prince  Potemkin. 

The  Continence  of  Scipio...  500  •  •  Do. 
The  Nativity  [a  design  for 

the  window  of  New  Col- 

1^  Chapel,  in  Oxford]  1200  . .  The  D.  of  Rutland. 

The  infant  Jupiter 100  .  •  Do. 

An  oldmanreadinga ballad— —.  •  Do. 

The  Calling  of  Samuel 100  .  •  Do. 

A  boy  praying..... 50..  Sent  to  France  by 

Mr.  Chamier^  in 

1778. 

The  Death  of  Dido 200..  Mr.  Bryant 

The  Theory  of  Painting... .  •  In  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy. 

Another  ..«• ■        . .  In  the  collection  of 

theKoflnchiquin. 

A  Shepherd  Boy — *—  • .  In  the  same  collec- 
tion. 

A  Shepherdesswith  a  lamb  — —  .  •  Da 
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Ixv 


Palmerston,  Mr.  Burke,  arid  other  friends*;  > 
and  occasionally  spent  a  few  days  at  his  Villa 

*  In  1/62  he  spent  some  weeks  in  his  native  county, 
Devonshire,  .  accompanied  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Of  this 
visit,  4uring  which  they  were  entertained  at  the  seats  of 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  West  of  England, 
Mr.  Boswell  has  given  a  particular  account  in  his  Life  of 
Johnson,  i.  344.  Svo. 


Subjects.  Prices.        Purchasers. 

A  Girl  with  a  kitten *—  •  •  In  the  collection  of 

Lord  Inchiquin* 
A  Girl  with  a muff.*.^ ■    ■■»  • .  Do. 

« 

Caelia  lamenting  the  death 
of  her    sparrow     [Mrs. 
-  CoUyer]. •.••.•'••••. — r-r  . .  — — 

L' Allegro  [Mrs.  Hale] ;  se- 
veral  figures  in  the  back- 
ground  •.••••• •  **  "  "    •  •  Lord  Harewood*' 

Robinetta  [the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Tollemache] — •. —  . .  — : — 

Diana  [Lady  Napier] —  . .  — — 

Diana     [the    Duchess     of 

Manchester] .  •  The  Duke  of  Mim- 

Master  Wynne,  as  St.  John  — -r-.. .  r \ 

Ma8terCrewe,a«Hen.VIIL  -r— « .  .  John  Crewe^  Esq. 
Master  Herbert,  in  the  cha-        .  •      - 

racter  of  Bacchus  ..•••...    75  Gs.  Lord  Porchester. 
Juno  [Lady  Blake] •••••    ■■"  ■.  •  • 

VOL.  L  -         e 
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on  Richmond-Hill ;  but  he  had  very  little 
relish  tor  a  country  life,  and  was  always  glad 


rta 


•     • 


•     • 


Subjects.  Prices.     Pubchisbrs. 

Hebe     [Miss     Meyer,    a 

whole-kngth  6gare  on  a 

half4ength  canvass]...*..  — 
Melancholy  (Mjbb  Jones]  — 
Young  Hannibal  [a  boy  in 

armour]. — 

Francis,  Dttke  of  Bedford, 

as  SL  Oeorg«;  with  his 

brdthersy  Lord  John  and 

Lord  William  Russeh*.  — 
The  Fortune-teller    [Lady 

Charlotte  and  Lord  H. 

Spencer] . .  The  Duke  of  Msrl- 

borough* 
Miranda    [the  Hon.  Mrs. 

ToUeiiiaehe]  ikiid  Calibtfi  — ~  • .      

•St  Agnes  [Mrs.  Quaring- 

ton]. 50  Gs.  R.  P.  Knj^ti  Ekq. 

The  Triumph  of  Truth[ar. 

Beattie,  with  two  figures 

representing  Ti^th   and 

Falsehood] . .  Dr.Beattie. 

A  boy  laughing •••  50  ..  *-- BromwsH^  Es^ 

Ariadae.. ..»«..•« 36  ..  W.LockyEsq. 

Dionydusy  Areopagita......  — <**«^  . .      — •-^ 

TheCitptfve  [libishiabeen 

called,  the  Banished  Lord 

and  Cartouche] ^  80  . .  Charles  Lon|^  Esq. 
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to  return  to  London,  to  which  he  was  not 
less  attached  thiui  Dr.  Johnoon  t  with  him. 


SuBJ£CTB.  Prices.       Pu^ciuaERs. 

TbeCallitig  of  Safiiud.*...  *— . «  Cbvles  LpBgi  £6<]i 

Lady  Gttrah  Biiabpry,  sacrl- 

fioiBg  to  the  Graces . .  Sir  C.  Bunburjr,  Bt. 

The  inftuit  Moies    in    the  ^ 
bulrashes *,.: 126  Gfi.  Tb«  Di^  of  Leeda^ 

Edwin £^.,  B^ 

A  child  with  Angels >"■■  •  •  Do. 

The  Virgin  and  ChSd  [This 
pietaife  wmm  not  qaite 
finished] i^i  . «  Mn  J.  Baonifllejr. 

The  Angel    contemplating 

.  The  Gross;  being  the  up- 
per part  of  tbe  Nativity    ■        .  •  Bequeathed  to  the 

I>id^e4)fPoKtlMd. 

The  four  Cardinal  Virtues, 
Justice,  Prudence^  Tem- 
perance, and  Fortitude; 
and  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity :  Designs  for  the 
Window  of  New  CoU^e, 
Oxford,  painted  by  Mr. 

Jervais....* ■         •  •  In  the  coUectiim  of 

lihe  Eurl  of  bichi- 

A  Bacchante BO..  Sir  W.  HamikoD. 

Another IS..  The  Ead  of  Lau- 
derdale. 

e  2 
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justly  considering  that  metropolis  ^as  the* 
head-quarters  of  intellectual  society.      In 


^ 


Subjects.  Prices.        Purchasers. 

A  holy  fiunQy SOOGs.  Mr.  Macklin,  Print* 

seller.  Afterwards 
sold  to  L.  Grwydir 
for  700  guineas. 
Tuccia,    the  Vestal  Virgin  300  . '.  Mr.  Macklin. 
The  Gleaners  [Mrs.  Mack- 

lin^  her    daughter,    and 

Miss  Potto] 300  • .  0o. 

St  John 150  ..  —  Willet,  Esq. 

St  Oecilia  [Mrs.  Sheridan, 

and  tw6  daughters  of  — 

Coote  Purdon,  Esq.] 150  ..  R.    B.     Sheridan^ 

Esq. 
Two  Groups,  in  the  manner 

of  Paul  Veronese;    one 

containing  the  portraito  of 

the  Duke  of  Leeds,  Lord 

Dundas,        Constantine 

Lord     Mulgrave,    Lord 

Seaforth,    the   Hon.   C. 

Greville,  Charles  Crowley 

Esq.,  and  -  the  Right  Hon. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart; 

the  other,  those  of  Sir  W. 

HamUton,   Sir  W.  W.      . 

Wynne,  Bart     Richard 

Thompson,  Esq.  Sir  John 


i 
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July_.l?»l,  in  order  to  view  the  most  cele- 
brated productions  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch 


Subjects.               Prices.        Purchasers, 
Taylor,  —  Payne  Gal- 
way,  Esq.  John  Smjrth, 
Esq.  and  Spencer  Stan- 
hope, Esq... . .  SodetyoflNlettanti. 

A  boy  with  a  port-folio  ...    50  Gs.  Earl  of  Warwick^ 

A  studioos  boy  .••.... .  •  G.  Hardinge,  Esq. 

A  pouting  girl ——  . .  Do. 

The  family  of  George,  Duke . 
of  Marlborough 700  .  .  The  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. 

Circe 35  . .  Sir  C.  Bunbury,  Bt 

The  Children  in  the  Wood    50  . .  Ix>rd  Palmerston. 

A  Girl  leaning  on  a  pedestal   7^  ..Do. 

The  In&nt  Academy  ...•.••.  —— - .  •  Do.  by  bequest 

Venus  •• • • .»  •  .The  Earl  of  Upper 

Qssory,  by  bequest; 
*Una,  from  l^encer  [Miss 

Beauderk] * -— —  .  .  In  the  collection  of 

Lord  Incbiquin.. 

King  Lear ■■       . .  Do. 

Heads  of  Angels,  a  study. 
From  a  daughter  of  Lord 

•    William  Gordon 100  . .  Lord  W.  Gordon. 

Qirdinal  Beaufort 500  . .  Mr.  Aid.  Boydell^ 

Robert  Goodfellow  .........  100>  . .  Do. 

e  a 
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SdiooK  in  company  with  hb  frioad  Mr* 
i  M^ii^lfe,  he  nuule  a  tour  to  the  Netberko^ 

SuBTEciB.  Prices.         PimcBiunHS. 

The    Caaldron-Scene   in 
Macbeth lOOOL  ..  Mr«  AUL  BojdeiL 

Redgnatioii,  from  Gold- 
smith's Deserted  Village  — —  •  •  In  the  eoMectJen  of 

Lord   Inehiqoin, 

Venus,  and  a boypiping  • .  2B0  Gb.  J.  X 

Es^ 

Mrs.  Siddonsy  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Tragick  Muse  700  •  •  N.! 

A  Girl  with  a  cat — — .  •  Do.     . 

A  Giii  with  a  bird's  nest ..  -— — . .  Do. 

The  Inftnt  Hercules  in  the 
Cradle  [A  single  figure, 
painted  befi>re  die  laige 
picture]  160   . .  Earl  FitzwiUiMO. 

Hercules,  strangling  the 
serpents 1600  , .  Empress  of  Ruada. 

Cupid  and  Piyche  .« 250  • .  rhsrlsnLiwaRtinq 

Cymon  and  Iphigenia  [This 
was  the  lastfaney-pietttfe 
painted   by    Sir  Joshua 

Reynolds] •^^.^  , .  In  the  ooUection  of 

Lord  Incbiqnin. 

In  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Baretti,  June  10.  1761,  Dr. 
Johnson  says  —  <<  Rqmolds  is  without  a  rival,  and  con- 
tinues to  add  thousands  t6^  thousands.''    Writing  a  few 
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and  Hotiancl,  and  the  fruit  of  his  tm^el  wm 
a  veiy  plmsiog  account  of  tlieir  journey  •, 
CQutaimngremarks  on  the  pictuies  preserved 
in  the  Tarious  churdies  and  cabinets  that  he 
visited}  to'^vhioh  he  has  subjoined  a  mastwly 
diaracter  of  Rubens*  His  critical  observe 
ations  on  tlie  ijiany  excellent  pieces  that  he 
▼iejred  at  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  in  the 
Dusseidorp  Gallery,    and  at  Amsterdam,. 


ioo«th«  afteraqtrdp  to  tb^  Muq^pmon,  he  mjik  ^  Vf^ 
ReyQolds  g^  six  tdoiuuiDd  a  ^ear.'' 

♦  Of  this  work  Mr.  Burke  thus  writes,  in  the  Letter 
alresdy  quoted  I 

^  I  k^  xmi  oy«f  Dot  Qcify  tint  JUft  [tbfaco^nm  rf 

9nr  author  prefi^  to  the  first  edition],  bqt  some  part  of 
the  Discourses,  with  an  unusual  sort  of  pleasure;  partlv 
beeaase^  beiog  fiided  a  little  in  my  memory,  they  have  a 
fgrtofqpptaran^ofMTeHy;  psrtly  by  leriviiif  m^ot 
lections  mi^ed  fdth  melancholy  and  satisfaction.  The 
Vlemisu  Journal  I  had  never  seen  before.  You  trace 
in  tha^  every  where,  the  spirit  of  the  Discoubses,  sup- 
port^ by  new  muppl^  H^  U  alvnys  the  $am$  man, 
the  wne  i^jkupphtoi^  tbe  iMi0  ailMiko  «riti«ki  the 
M0ia  |«CPiiWVspbcervei^  widi  the  SMM9  ^^ 

mat  Am  gmJlftt  Aiara^  irf  trifljlir  ** 
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which  are  now  for  the  first  time  given  to  the 
world,  have  'since  his  death  acqiiired  an  ad*- 
ditional  value;  for  by  the  baleful  success  isnd 
ravages  of  the  French  plunderers,  who  since 
that  period  have  desolated  Europe,  many  of 
the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  Flemish 
School  in  the  Netherlands  (for  I  will  not 
gratify  our  EngUsh  republicans  by  calling  k 

Belgium)  have  been  either  destroyed  or  car- 
ried away  to  that  ^^  opprobrious  den  of 
SHAME,*'  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  no  polished 
Englishman  will  ever  visit  —  Many  of  the 
pictures  of  Rubens  being  to  be  sold  in  17839 
in  consequence  of  certain  religious  houses 
being  suppressed  by  the  Emperor,  he 
again  in  that  year  visited  Antwerp  and 
Brussels,  and  devoted  several  days  to  con- 
templating the  productions  of  that  great 
painter.  *    On  his  return  from  his  first  toiir, 


*  On  viewing  the  pictures  of  Rubens  a  second  time^ 
they;  appeared  nnich  less  brilliant  than  they  had  donetm 
die  former  inspection.  He  could  not  for  some  time  ac^ 
count  for  tliis  circumstance ;  but  when  he  redrilected 
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his  own  pieces  (as  lie  remarked  to  .Mr. 
Metcalfe)  seemed  to  him  to  want  force;  and 
the  portraits  which  he  painted  between  that 
period  and  1789,  it  is  observable,  have  still 
more  animation,  energy,  and  brilliancy  of 
colouring,  than  his  former  works. 

In  the  same  year  (1783)  the  late  Mr.  Mar- 
son  having  finished  his  elegant  translation 
of  Du  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting,  our  authdt 
enriched  that  work  with  a  very  ample  and 
ingenious   Commentary,    which,    together 


that  when  he  first  saw  them,  he  had  his  note-book  in^s 
hand,  for  the  parpose  of  writing  down  short  remarks,  he 
paroeived  what  had  occasioned  their  now  making  a  less 
impression  in  this  respect  than  they  had  done  formerly. 
By  the  eye  passing  immediately  from  the  white  paper  to 
the  picture,  the  colours  derived  uncommon  richness  and 
warmth.  For  want  of  this  foil,  they  afterwards  appeared 
comparatively  cold. 

This  little  circumstance  was  communicated  to  me  by 
Sir  George  Beaumont,  whose  good  taste  and  skill  disco- 
vered, that  in  the  two  groups,  mentioned  in  a  former  page^ 
our  author  had  Paul  Veronese  in  view ;  which,  on  the 
remark  being  made,  he  said  was  the  case. 
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with  the  Poem  to  which  it  relates^  is  now. 
published  with  his  Discourses  ;  Mr.  Ma-- 
son  having  obligingly  permitted  his  trans^ 
lation  to  be  printed  in  this  collection  of  his 
friend's  works.  The  Annotations^  indeed, 
without  the  poem,  would  not  be  intelligible. 
**  The  Discourses,"  as  their  author  has 
observed  %  ^^  having  scarce  any  relation  to 
the  mechanical  part  of  the  art  f,  these  Notes 
OMy  be  considered  as  in  some  measure  sup^ 
plying  that  deficiency  ;"  and  we  may  with 
truth  add,  that  these  two  works  comprise 
the  whole  science  and  practice  of  paintings' 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Ramsay  in  the  feU 
lowing  year,  our  author  (1 1th  August,  1784,) 

*  In  a  loose  fragment 

f  A  few  practical  instructions  are  giren  in  the  eighth 
and  twelfth  Discourses;  and  in  the  former,  towards  the 
conclusion,  some  of  the  means  are  pointed  out,  by 
which  the  Venetian  painters  produced  such  great  eflfect 
in  their  pictures.  Perhaps  some  useful  hints  also  maj 
be  discovered  by  the  Stud^t  dispersed  in  the  other 
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WM  sworn  principal  painter  in  ordinary  to 
Hi9  Majesty  ;  which  office  he  possessed  to 
his  death ;  and  two  nu>nths  afterwards,  on 
St.  Luke's  Day^  he  was  presented  with  the 
fireedom  of  the  Faintras'  Company,  an  bo* 
nour  whidh^  though  to  him  of  little  value, 
he  received  with  his  usual  complacency  and 
politeness. 

As  posterity  may  be  curious  to  know  what 
w^re  the  prices  paid  at  various  periods  to 
tlus  great  painter  for  his  works,  it  may  not 
pei^aps  be  thought  too  minute  to  add,  that 
about  the  year  1755,  his  price  for  a  three* 
quarters,  or  as  it  is  popularly  called,  a  head, 
wm  hmX  twelve  guineas ;  in  the  beginuin^ 
of  1758i,  twenty  guineas ;  soon  after  1760, 
twenty^five  guineas;  in  1770,  thirty-five 
guineas ;  and  in  1781,  fifty  guineas ;  which 
continued  to  be  the  price  till  he  ceased  to 
paint  The  price  of  a  half-length  during 
this  latter  period  was  one  hundred  gnincM; 
and  for  a  whole-length  two  hundred  guineas 
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were  paid.  *  From  a  paper  which  I  tran- 
scribed some  years  ago  in  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's Office,  from  an  office-book  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Philip,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke and  Montgomery,  it  appears  that 
Vandyck  in  1632  received  but  twenty-five 
pounds  for  a  whole-length  picture  of  Charles 
the  First ;  for  a  half-length  of  the  Queen^ 
twenty  pounds ;  and  "  for  one  great  piece  of 
His  Majestie,  the  Queene,  and  their  children, 
one  hundred  pounds:"  whidb,  however, 
considering  the  change  in  the  value  of  money 
and  the  modes  of  life,  may  be  estimated  as 
equal  to  three  hundred  pounds  at  this  day.. 

The  personal  character  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds is  well  known  to  many  of  his  survi- 
.ving  friends  and  admirers ;  but*  it  would  be 

*  His  pupik  were  Giuflqppe  March!,  who  accompa- 
nied him  from  Italy ;  Mr.  Beech,  Mr.  Baron,  Mr.  Ber- 
ridge,  Mr.  Parry,  (son  to  the  celebrated  player  -  on  the 
harp,)  Mr.  Oill,  MnDusine,  Mr.  Northcote^  R.  A.  Miv 
Doughty,  and  Mr.  Score. 
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great  injustice  to  him,  and  an.  unpardonable 
inattention  to.  posterity,  not  to  give  in  this 
place  a  slight  sketch  of  his  manners,  habits, 
and  endowments.  He  was  in  stature  rather 
under  the  middle  size ;  of  a  florid  com- 
plexion,and  alively  and  pleasing  aspect;  well 
made,  and.  extremely  active.  *     His  appear- 

*  The  last  portrait  which  he  painted  of  himself  (with 
spectacles),  in  1788,  is  extremely  like  him,  and  exhibits 
him  exactly  as  he  appeared  in  his  latter  days,  in  domes- 
tick  life.  It  is  a  three-quarters,  in  the  collection,  of  the 
Earl  of  Inchiquin ;  and  His  Grace  the  Dake  of  Leeds 
has  a  duplicate  of  it  There  is  a  portrait  of  him  by 
himself  in  the  dining-room  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti. 
in  Pall*Mall,  a  three-quarters  also ;  he  is  dressed  in  a 
loose  robe,  and  has  his  own  hair.  Another,  (in  which 
he  holds  his  hand  to  his  ear,,  to  aid  the  sound,)  painted 
for  Mr.  Thrale  about  177^9  is  in  possession  of  Mrs* 
Piozzi.  Another  (a  half-length)  is  in  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, with  a  cap,  and  the  gown  of  a.  Doctor  of  the  Civil 
Iaw  :  which  honour  he  received  from  the  University  of 
Oxford,  July  9.  177^ :  in  this  picture  is  introduced  the 
bust  of  Michael  Angelo,  on  whom  he  pronounced  so 
high  an  encomium  in  his  last  Discourse.  Another  in 
the  same  dress,  a  three-quarters,  is  at  Belvoir  Castle; 
and  a  third  in  the  same  dress,,  is  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Ohreat  Duke  at  Florence.  Another  portrait  of  him  is 
preserved  in  the  Town-Hall  at  Plympton,  also  painted 
andjpresented  by  himself;  in  this  picture  a  red  gown  ii^ 
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ance  at  first  sight  impressed  the  spectator 
with  the  idea  of  a  well-bom  and  well-4>red 


thrown  carelessly  about  him,  and  he  is  without  a  cap. 
One  nearly  resembling  this,  and  painted  before  k^  ii 
at  Taplow-Court  We  have  another  portrait  of  oar 
author  in  the  dress  of  a  Shepherd,  with  Mr.  Jerrais  the 
Glass-Painter,  in  one  of  the  pictures  painted  as  designs 
for  the  great  window  of  New  College  Chapel,  in  Oxford ; 
and  Mr.  Farington,  R.  A.  has  a  portrait  of  him,  by  him'* 
sdf,  as  a  painter,  with  a  can^rass,  easel,  8cc.  before  him. 
Another  portrait  of  him,  by  himself  is  in  possession  of 
Robert  Lovei  Gwatkin,  Esq.  of  Killiow,  in  ComwatL 
Lord  Inchiquin  has  two  portraits  of  ottr  aathor  when 
young,  one  when  he  was  about  thirty  years  old,  in  fais 
own  hair ;  the  other  younger,  (in  the  manner  of  Rem- 
brandt,) in  his  own  hair  also,  with  his  great  coat  and  hat 
on.  Another  youthful  portrait  done  before  be  went  to 
Itaty,  is  said  to  be  in  the  possession  of  Tliomas  Lane, 
Esq.  of  Coflfeat,  in  Devonshire. 

There  is  also  a  portrait  rfbim,  painted  by  C.G.  Stnart, 
an  American,  abont  the  year  i7B4,  in  liie  possession  of 
Mr.  Alderman  Boydell;  another  by  Zaffimii,  in  a  picture 
representing  til  the  Artists  of  the  Academy  about  tbt 
year  1770,  in  the  King^s  Collection ;  and  not  long  be- 
fiyre  his  death,  when  he  was  much  indisposed,  he  sat  to 
Mr.  Breda,  a  Swedish  printer,  whose  performance  ap- 
peared a  few  years  ago  in  Ate  Exliibitian. 

Soon  after  Gainsborough  settled  in  London,  Sit  Joshna 
Kcj^molds  dionght  himself  bound  in  civiRty  to  pay  him  a 
▼isit    That  pamter,  however,  (as  our  atfChnr  tdM  me, 
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English  gentleman.     With  an  uncommon 
equability  of  temper,  whidi,  however,  never 


took  not  the  least  notice  of  him  for  several  years;  but 
at  length  called  on  him,  and  requested  him  to  sit  fiNr  his 
picture.  Sr  Joshua  complied,  and  sat  once  to  that  artist, 
but  being  soon  afterwards  taken  ill,  he  was  obliged  to  go 
to  Bath  for  his  health.  On  his  return  to  London  per« 
fecdj  restored,  he  sent  Gainsborough  word  that  he  was 
returned,  to  whidi  Gainsborough,  who  was  extremely 
ci^ricious^  only  replied,  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  that 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  well ;  and  he  never  aftcrwaKJB 
desired  Sir  Joshua  to  sit,  nor  had  any  other  intercourse 
with  him,  till  Gainsborough  was  dying,  when  be  sent  to 
re<|ttest  to  see  him,  and  thanked  him  for  the  very  liberal 
and  favourable  manner  in  which  he  had  always  spoken  of 
his  Works ;  a  circumstance  whicfa  our  author  has  thtmg^t 
worth  vecdrdii^  in  his  Fouiteenth  Discoorse.  Hie  €»• 
pyicioiis  conduct  of  Gainsborough  did  not  prevent  our 
aottior  from  purchasing  from  him  his  well-known  piotnre 
of  a  girl  tending  pigs,  for  which  one  hundred  guineai 
fretepaid. 

A  marble  bust  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  by  Ciraohi^  ear 
IftiMan  Seulplor,  isia  poasesskn  <tf  the  Earl  of  Inehi^piia; 
and  another  bust  modelkd  from  the  life,  in  terra  eoHui 
tMre  like  thim  tke  marble  bust,  wUoh  mm  done  from  U$ 
was  wM  by  auction  by  Greenwood,  in  1792.  I  have  # 
medallion  noddled  in  wax  by  lifoantstephen,  whaeh  is 
a  vuryfyihfiil  representation  of  diis  great  pouiytert  in  his 
usual -uvenfaig  dieak  It  wm  done  in  1790»  ivlMn  iHrwai 
in  Us  iixfeyHNtatttli  year. 
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degenerated  into   insipidity  or  apathy,  he 
possessed  a  constant  flow  of  spirits,  which 


The  Engravings  that  have  been  made  from  his  various 
portraiu  are,  1.  By  V.  Green,  in  Mezzotinto»  from. the 
picture  in  the  Academy.  2.  By  J.  Collier,  from  the 
same;  a  small  oval.  8.  By  James  Watson,  in  Mezzo- 
tinto,  from  the  picture  belonging  to  the  Society  of  DUet-- 
tanti.  4.  By  C.  Townly,  from  the  picture  in  the  Gallery 
at  Florence.  5.  By  I.  K.  Sherwin,  from  the  same  pic- 
ture. 6.  By  R.  Earlom,  from  Zaffanii's  picture  of  the 
Academy.  7*  By  Pariset,  from  a  drawing  by  Falconet. 
8«  By  Facius,  from  the  window  in  New  College  ChapeL 
9.  Another,  when  young,  his  banc)  shading  his  forehead; 
by  &  W.  Reynolds,  from  the  picture  in  Mr.  Lane's  pos- 
session.  10.  By  Caroline  Kirkley ;  from  Mr.  Gwatktn's 
picture*  1 1.  That  prefixed  to  the  present  edition  of  his 
works;  engraved  by  Caroline  WatsQn,  from  the  portrait 
in  the  collection  of  Lord  Inchiquin.  There  is,  I  believe^ 
a  copy  of  this  by  T.  Holloway.     12.  By  ■ ,  from 

Mr.  Breda's  picture. 

The  tricks  which  are  often  practised  with,  engraved 
loopper-plates  are  Well  known*  At  the  time  the  person 
so  justly  execrated,  and  branded  with  the  name  of  The 
Monster,  made  much  noise,  the  dealers  in  articles  of  thi^ 
kind  were  very  desirous  of  some  representation  of  him ; 
but  not  being  able  suddenly  to  procure  one,  they  made  a^ 
old  plate^  which  had  been  engraved  for  a  magazine,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  name  subjoined  was  intended  to  pass* 
fertile  portrait  of  our  author^  serve,  their  purpose..  .As 
the  print  had  no  reaembUnoe  toSir  Joshua Reynoldsi  and; 
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tendered  him  at  all  times  a  most  pleading 
companion;  always  cheerfiil5  and  ready  to 
be  amused  with  whatever  was  going  for- 
ward, and  from  an  ardent  thirst  of  know- 
ledge  anxious  to  obtain  information  on  every 
subject  that  was  presented  to  his  mind.     In 
conversation,  his  manner  was  perfectly  na- 
tural, simple,  and  unassuming.    Though  he 
had  occasionally  dipped  into  many  books, 
not  having  had  time  for  regular  and  syste^ 
matick  study,  some  topicks  which  had  been 
long  discussed  and  settled,  were  new  to  him ; 
and  hence,  merely  by  the  vigour  of  his  ex- 
cellent understanding,  he  often  suggested 
ingenious  theories  and  formed  just  conclu- 
sions,  which  had  already  be^n  deduced  by 
the  laborious  disquisitions  of  others.     Find- 
ing how  little  time  he  could  spare  from  his 
profession,    for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 

"   ■   *  '     '  !■■    11       .  I  I  ,  .1.1  -..  ..  II  I  ■  I.       ■  m 

bad  indeed  a  most  formidable  appearance,  by  striking  out 
the  original  Inscription^  and  substituting  The  MoNSTERy 
it  did  very  well. 

VOL.  I.  f 
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general  knowledge  from  books,  he  very  early 
and  wisely  resolved  to  partake  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  society  of  all  the  ingenious 
and  learned  men  of  his  own  time*;  m  con- 
sequence of  which,  and  of  his  cheerful  and 
convivial  habits,  his  table  f  for  above  thirty 
years  exhibited  an  assemblage  of  all  the 
talents  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  there 
being  during  that  period  scarce  a  person  in 
the  three  kingdoms  distinguished  for  his  at- 
tainments in  literature  or  the  arts,  or  for  his 

*  He  has  strongly  recommended  the  same  practice  to 
otK^r  artists,  in  his  Seventh  Discourse,  p.  191. 

f  The  nodes  ccerueque  Dedm  enjoyed  at  this  tables  (as 
Mr.  Boswell,  in  the  Dedication  prefixed  to  his  most  in- 
structive and  entertaining  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  has  justly 
described  the  symposium  of  our  author,)  will  be  long  re- 
membered by  Uiose  who  had  the  happiness  to  partake  of 
them ;  but  the  remembrance  must  always  be  accompanied 
with  regret,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  death  of  their 
amiable  and  illustrious  host  has  left  a  chasm  in  society,  and 
that  no  such  common  centre  of  union  for  the  accomplished 
and  the  learned  now  exists,  or  is  likely  soon  to  exist,  in 
London.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  to  have  sat  down 
at  Sir  Jpshua  Reynolds's  table  with  fifteen  persons,  eleven 
or  twelve  of  whom  had  made  a  distinguished  figure;  in ' 
the  world. 

i6 
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exertions  at  the  bar,  in  the  senate,  or  the 
field,  who  was  not  occasionally  found  there. 
The  pleasure  and  instruction  which  he 
derived  from  such  company  induced  him^ 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Johnson,  to  establish 
'what  has  been  called  the  Literary  Club, 
though  its  members  have  never  assumed 
that  denomination ;  a  society  which  has 
now  subsisted  for  more  than  forty  years, 
and  can  boast  of  having  had  enrolled  among 
them  many  of  the  most  celebrated  charac^ 
ters  of  the  present  century.  • 

*  As  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  the  first  proposer,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Johnson,  founder  of  this  Club, 
a  short  account  of  it  may  not  be  here  improper.  It  was 
founded  in  the  year  1764 ;  and  the  original  scheme  was, 
that  it  should  consist  of  only  twelve  members,  and  that 
they  should  be  men  of  such  talents,  and  so  well  known 
to  each  other,  that  any  two  of  them,  if  they  should  not 
happen  to  be  joined  by  more,  might  be  good  company 
to  each  other. 

The  original  members  were,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^ 
Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Burke,  Dr.  Nugent,  Mr.  Langton, 
Mr.  Antony  Chamier,  Sir  John.  Hawkins,  the  Hon. 
Topham  Beauclerk,  and  Dr.  Goldsmith.  Mr.  Samuel 
Dyer,  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  and  Dr.  Percy,  now  Lord 
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In  the  fifteen  years  during  which  I  hatf 
the  pleasure  of  living  with  our  author  oit 


• 

Bishop  of  Dromore,  were  soon  nfterwards  elected. 
They  at  first  met  once  a  week,  on  Monday  evening,  at 
the  Turk's  Head  in  Gerrard-street.  In  177^»  the  Clab 
still  consisted  of  only  twelve  members.  On  its  enlarge- 
ment In  March  1773$  two  new  members  were  added  ; 
the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  and  Mr.  Garrick;  and  not  long 
afterwards  several  other  members  were  chosen.  About 
the  year  1775,  instead  of  supping  together  once  a  week, 
they  resolved  to  dine  together  once  a  fortnight  during 
the  sitting  of  Parliament ;  and  on  that  footing  this  Society 
(which  has  gradually  been  increased  to  thirty-five  mem- 
bers, and  can  never  exceed  forty,)  still  subsists.  They 
now  meet  at  the  Thatched  House,  in  St.  James  s-street. 
The  total  number  of  persons  who  have  been  members 
of  this  Club,  is  seventy-four.  Of  these  the  following 
forty-two  are  dead :  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Burke,  Dr.  Nugent,  Mr.  Chamier,  Mr.  Langton,  Mr. 
Beauclerk,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Mr.  Dyer,  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
Sir  Robert  Chambers,  Lord  Charlemont,  Mr.  Garrick, 
John  Dunning  Lord  Ashburton,  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  Mr. 
Colman,  Dr.  Shipley  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Mr.  Vesey, 
Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  Mr.  Gibbon,  Dr.  Hinchlifie 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  Sir  William  Jones,  Mr.  Richard 
Burke,  junior,  Mr.  Bos  well,  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  Dr. 
Warren,  the  Rev,  Dr.  Farmer,  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  Lord 
Lucan,  Mr.  Steevens,  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  Lord  Palmer- 
gton.  Dr.  Fordyce,  Dr.  Marlay  Bishop  of  Waterford,  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  Edward  Lord  Eliot,  Lord  Macart^ 
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terms  of  great  intimacy  and  friendship,  he 
appeared  to  me  the  happiest  man  I  have 
«ver  known.  Indeed  he  acknowledged  to  a 
friend  in  his  last  illness,  that  he  had  been 

« 

fortunate  and  happy  beyond  the  common 
lot  of  humanity.  The  dissipated,  the  needy, 
and  the  industrious,  are  apt  to  imagine,  that 
the  idle  and  the  rich  are  the  chosen  far- 
vourites  of  heaven,  and  that  they  alone  pbs- 

ney.  Dr.  Barnard  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Mr.  Charles 
FoXj  Dr.  Hersley  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Dr.  Douglas 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Dr.  French  Laurence. 

The  present  members  [  March  8. 1 809,]  are,  Dr.  Percy 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  Sir  Charles  Banbury,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Lord  Ossory,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Mr.  Windham,  Sir 
William  Scott,  Lord  Spencer,  Dr.  Burney,  Mr.  Courte- 
nay.  Sir  Charles  Blagden,  Major  Rennel,  the  Hon.  Fre- 
derick North,  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Marsden,  Mr.  Frere, 
Mr.  Thotnas  Grenville,  Dr.  Vincent  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster, Mr.  William  Lock,  Mr.  George  Ellis,  Lord  Minto, 
Sir  William  Grant  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  George 
Staunton,  Mr.  Charles  Wflkins,  Mr.  Drummond,  Dr. 
Vaughan,  Sir  Henry  Englefield,  Lord  Holland,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  Mr.  Hatchett,  Mr.  Charles  Vaughan,  and  the 
writer  of  this  account.  They  are  all  placed  in  the  order 
of  their  election,  except  the  persop  last  mentioned,  who 
had  the  honour  to  be  chosen  a  member  in  1782. 
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sess  what  all  mankind  are  equally  anxious  to 
attain :  but,  supposing  always  a  decent  com- 
petence, the  genuine  source  of  happiness  is 
virtuous  employment,  pursued  with  ardour, 
and  regulated  by  our  own  choice*      Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  was  constantly  employed 
in  a  lucrative  profession,  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  which  afforded  him   inexhaustible 
entertainment,  and  left  him  not  one  idle  or 
languid  hour ;  and  he  enjoyed  as  much  fame 
as  the  most  ambitious  candidate  for  popular 
approbation  could  desire.     That  he  should 
have  been  unconscious  of  the  very  high 
rank  that  he  lield  in  the  public  estimation, 
and  of  the  extraordinary  exceUence  which 
he  had  attained  in  his  art,  was  not  to  be 
expected ;  but  he  never  shewed  any  such 
consciousness,  and  was  as  perfectly  free 
from  vanity  and  ostentation,  as  he  was  from 
artifice  or  affectation  of  any  kind.    His  ar- 
dent love  of  truth,  in  which  respect  he  was 
a  zealous  disciple  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  his 
strong  antipathy  to  all  false  pretensions,  and 
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to  any  thing  indirect,  artificial,  or  affected, 
formed  a  striking  part  of  his  character  ;  and 
were  indeed,  if  I  do  not  greatly  deceive  and 
flatter  myself,  the  congenial  seHtimenta 
which  principally  operated  in  attaching  him 
to  the  person  to  whose  province  it  has  fallen 
to  pay  this  slight  tribute  to  his  memory. 
While  engaged  in  his  painting-room,  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  conversing  with 
all  the  beautiful^,  accomplished,  and  illus- 
trious characters  of  his  time ;  and  when  not 
employed  in  his  art,  his  hours  were  gene- 
rally passed  in  the  most  pleasing  and  en- 
lightened society  that  London  could  pro- 
duce. His  mind  was  never  torpid ;  but  al- 
ways at  work  on  some  topic  or  other.  He 
had  a  strong  turn  and  relish  for  humour,  in 
all  its  various  forms,  and  very  quickly  saw 
the  weak  sides  of  things.  Of  the  liumerous 
characters  which  presented  themselves  to 
him  in  the  mixed  companies  in  which  he 

*  He  had  painted  as  he  once  observed  to  me  two  gene^- 
rations  of  the  beauties  of  England.   • 
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lived,  he  was  a  nice  and  sagacious  observer, 
as  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  re« 
mark^.;  and  I  have  found  among  his  papers 
some  very  ingenious,  though  unfinished,  ob- 
servations on  the  manners  and  habits  of  two 
very  eminent  men  of  his  acquaintance.  He 
delighted  much  in  marking  the  dawning 
traits  of  the  youthful  mind,  and  the  actions 
and  bodily  movements  of  young  persons ;  a 
circumstance  which  probably  enabled  him 
to  pourtray  children  with  such  exquisite 
happiness  and  truth.  It  was  one  of  his  fa- 
vourite maxims,  that  all  the  gestures  of 
children  are  graceful,  and  that  the  reign  of 
distortion  and  unnatural  attitude  com- 
mences with  the  introduction  of  the  dan- 
cing master. 

Though  from  the  time  of  his  returning 

*  In  confirmation  of  this  remark,  I  may  produce  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  said  to  Mr.  Boswell,  ia 
178O,  that  '<  he  knew  no  man  who  had  passed  through 
life  with  more  observation  than  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds." 
Life  of  Johnson,  2d  edit.  iii.  252. 
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from  Itdy  he  was  very  deaf  *,  he  contrived 
by  the  aid  of  ah  ear-trumpet  f  to  partake  of 
the  conversation  of  his  friends  with  great 
facility  and  address  ;  and  such  was  the  se- 
renity of  his  temper,  that  what  he  did  not 
hear,  he  never  troubled  those  with  whom  he 
conversed,  to  repeat.  To  this  gentle  com- 
posure of  mind  Goldsmith  alluded,  when 
in  describing  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  he  em- 
ployed the  epithet  bland^  a  word  eminently 
happy,  and  characteristick  of  his  easy  and 
placid  manners  %  ;  but  taking  into  our  con- 
sideration at  once  the  soundness  of  his  un- 

*  His  deafness  was  originally  occasioned  by  a  cold 
that  he  caught  in  the  Vatican,  by  painting  For  a  long 
time  near  a  stove,  by  which  the  damp  vapours  of  that  edi* 
iice  were  attracted,  and  affected  his  head.  When  in  com- 
pany with  only  one  person,  he  heard  very  well,  without 
the  aid.  of  a  trumpet 

f  Le  Sage,  the  celebrated  author  of  Gilblas,  (as  Mr. 
Spence  mentions  in  his  Anecdotes,)  though  vei'y  deaf, 
enjoyed  the  conversation  of  his  friends  by  the  same 
means,  (the  aid  of  a  comettey)  and  was  a  very  pleasing 
companion. 

X  See  Retaliation,  a  poem  by  Goldsmith,  in  which 
he  has  drawn  the  characters  of  several  of  his  friends  in  the 
form  of  epitaphs  to  be  placed  on  their  tombs : 
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derstanding,  and  the  mildness  and  suavity 
of  his  deportment,  perhaps  Horace's  descrip- 
tion of  the  amiable  friend  of  the  younger 
Scipio,  —  the  mitU  napientia  Laeli  *,    may 


<<  Here  Reynolds  is  laid,  and  to  tell  you  my  mind, 

<*  He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind  : 

*^  His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand ; 

<'  His  manners  were  gende,  complying,  and  bland : 

<*  Still  born  to  improve  us  in  every  part, 

<<  His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart : 

"  To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  civilly  steering,  —  ^ 

"  When  they  judged  without  skill,  he  was  still  hard 

of  hearing ; 
^*  When  they  talk'd  of  their  RaiTaelles,  Corre^os, 

and  stufl^ 
^  He  shifted  his  trumpet,  and  only  took  snuff.'* 


These  were  the  last  lines  the  author  wrote.  He  had 
written  half  a  line  more  of  this  character,  when  he  was 
seized  with  the  nervous  fever  which  carried  him  in  a  few 
days  to  the  grave.  He  intended  to  have  concluded  with 
his  own  character. 

*  Even  the  classical  reader  may  not  perhaps  immedi- 
ately recollect  in  how  many  points  these  two  celebrated 
persons  i^esemble  each  other.  Each  of  them  certainly 
had  some  qualifications,  to  which  the  other  had  no  pre- 
teasions;  as  Ladius  knew  nothing  of  painting,  so  our 
author  had  no  daim  either  to  the  character  of  a  military 
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convey  to  posterity  a  more  perfect  idea  of 
our  illustrious  painter,  than  the  unfinished 
delineation  of  his  poetical  friend,  to  which 
I  allude. 


<K>iDinander|  or  a  distinguished  orator.  But  the  qualities 
which  they  possessed  in  common  are  so  numerous,  as 
fully  to.  justify  the  present  juxta-position. 

The  portrait  of  Laelius  has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Mel- 
moth,  with  his  usual  fidelity.  '  <'  He  seems  (says  that 
very  elegant  writer)  to  have  united  in  his  character, 
whether  considered  in  a  moral,  a  civil,  or  a  philosophical 
view,  all  those  talents  of  the  mind  and  qualities  of  the 
heart,  that  could  justly  recommend  him  to  the  general 
esteem  of  his  own  times,  and  transmit  his  name  with 
honour  to  posterity.  There  was  a  politeness  and  a£Gsibi* 
lity  in  his  address,  a  sprightliness  and  vivacity  in  his 
conversation,  together  with  a  constant  equality  in  his 
temper,  that  wonderfully  recommended  him  to  all  those 
with  whom  hahac^any  connection;  insomuch  that  what 
was  observed  of  Socrates,  was  equally  remarked  in 
Lselius,  that  he  always  appeared  with  a  serene  and  placid 
countenance. 

*^  To  the  advantages  of  these  captivating  manners,  were 
added  the  ornaments  of  a  most  cultivated  and  improved 
imderstanding :  he  was  not  only  one  of  the  finest  gen- 
tlemen, but  of  the  first  orators,  and  the  most  elegant 
scholars  of  the  age.  Laelius  and  Scipio  indeed,  united  as 
they  were  by  genius  and  talents,  no  less  than  by  esteem 
and  affection,  equaUy  conspired  in  refining  the  taste  and 
encouraging  the  literature  of  their  countrymen.     They 
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If  our  author  was  not  much  inclined  to  ex- 
change the  animated  scenes  of  the  metropolis, 

were  the  patrons,  after  having  been  the  disciples,  of  Pau- 
setius  and  Polybius ;  and  both  the  philosopher  and  the 
historian  had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  constantly 
sharing  with  them  those  hours  that  were  not  devoted  to 
the  publick  service.  But  the  severer  muses  did  not  en- 
tirely engross  those  intervals  of  leisure^  which  these  illus- 
trious friends  occasionally  snatched  from  the  great  busi- 
ness of  the  state :  Terence  and  Luciiius  were  frequently 
admitted  into  these  parties ;  where  wit  and  wisdom  jointly 
conspired  to  render  the  conversation  at  once  both  lively 
and  instructive."  —  ILmlivs,  or  an  Essay  on  Friend- 
ship, &c.  Remarks,  p.  168. 

The  ingenious  writer  then  proceeds  to  consider  this 
celebrated  person  in  a  political  light :  but  as  it  is  not  here 
necessary  to  place  him  in  this  point  of  view,  I  do  not 
transcribe  that  part  of  his  encomium. — He  has  not  quoted 
the  authorities  on  which  this  representation  is  founded* 
I  shall  therefore  add  here  such  passages  (principally  from 
Cicero)  as  I  suppose  he  had  in  contemplation,  which  may 
serve  further  to  illustrate  the  character  in  question. 

*^  Erat  in  C.  Laelio  multa  hilaritas  j  in  ejus  familiari 
Scipione  ambitio  major,  vita  tristior."     De  Off.  i.  30. 

"  in  rebus  prosperis,  et  ad  voluntatem  nostram 

fluentibus,  superbiam,  fastidium,  arrogantiamque  magno- 
pere  fugiamus :  nam  ut  adversas  res,  sic  secundas  immo- 
derate ferre,  levltatis  est ;  praclaraque  est  aquabilitas  in 
omni  vitdf  et  idem  semper  vultus,  eademque  Jrons :  ut  de 
Socrate,  item  de  C.  Lalio  accepimusJ*     Ibid.  i.  26. 

'*  Hujusmodi  Scipio  ille    fuit,  quern  non  poenitebat 
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fo*  the  quiet  and  retirement  of  die  country, 
yet  when  he  was  there,  (and  indeed  in  other 


facere  idem  quod  tu;  habere  eruditissimum  hominem  et 
pene  divinuni,  [Panaetium}  domi;  cujus  oratione  et 
praeceptis,  quanquam  erant  eadem  ista  quae.te  delectant, 
taqien  asperior  non  est  factus,  sed  (ut  accepi  a  senibas) 
lenissimus.  duis  vero  C.  LiELio  camior  ?  quisjucundioi\ 
eodem  ex  studio  isto?  qui$  iUo  gravior?  sapienlior  P** 
Orat.  pro.  Marena,  31. 

^*  Ex  hoc  esse  hunc  numero,  quern  patres  nostri  vide- 
runt,  divinum  bominem  Africanum;  ex  hoc  C.  LiELiUM, 
L.  Furium,  modtraiissimos  homines  et  cantinentissinws.** 
Pro  Arch.  7- 

<<  —  Viriatus  Lusitanus,  cui  quidem  etiam  exercitus 
nostri  imperatoresque  cesserunt;  quern  C.  LiELius,  is 
qui  sapiens  usurpatur,  prastor  fregit,  et  comminuit,  fero- 
citateipque  ejus  ita  repressit,  ut  facile  bellum  reliquis 
traderet"     De  Ojpf.  ii.  1 1. 

^^  SimUemne  putas  C.  Lalii  unum  consulatum  fuisse, 
et  eum  quidem  cum  repiiisi*  (si  cum  sapiens  et  bonus  vir^ 
qualis  ille  fuit,  sufiragiis  prseteritur,  non  populus  a  bono 
consule  potius  quam  ille  a  vano  populo  repulsam  fert,)  sed 
tamen  utrum  malles  te,  si  potestas  es^et,  semel,  ut  L£- 
LIUM9  consulem,  an  ut  Cinnam,  quater  ?''  Tuscul.  v.  19. 

<<  Quando  enim  me  in  hunc  locum  deduxit  oratio, 
docebo,  meliora  me  didicisse  de  colendis  diis  immortali- 
bus  jure  pontificio^ .  et  majorum  more,  capedunculis  iis 
quas  Numa  nobis  reliquit,  de  quibus  in  ilia  aureola  orati^ 
tmculd  dicit  LiEUUSy  quam  rationibus  Stoicorum."  De 
Nat.  Deor.  iii.  17. 
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shore ;  land  though  he  was  not  an  orator,  if 
his  studies  and  pursuits  had  originally  led 
him  to  a  popular  profession,  and  he  had  been 
obliged  to  address  a  publick  assembly,  it  is 
dear  from  his  manners  and  his  writings^  that 
in  the  character  of  his  eloquence  he  would 
have  resembled  the  perspicuous  and  elegant 
Laelius,  rather  than  the  severe  and  vehement 
Galba.  For  the  rest,  the  conformity  is 
greater  than  at  the  first  view  may  be  sup- 
posed. As  Laelius  was  the  disciple  and  pro- 
tector  of  Panaetius,  and  the  patron  and  com- 
panion of  Lucilius,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was 
the  scholar  and  friend  of  Johnson,  and  the 
friend  and  benefactor  of  Goldsmith.  What 
the  illustrious  Scipio  was  to  Laelius,  the  all- 
knowing  and  all-accomplished  Burke  was  to 
Reynolds.  For  the  pleadings  and  aureola 
oratiuncula  of  the  amiable  Roman,  we  have 
the  luminous,  I  had  almost  said,  the  golden 
Discourses  of  our  author.  As  Lselius,  adr 
mired  and  respected  as  he  was,  was  repulsed 
from  the  consulate,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in 
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conaequence  of  an  unhappy  misunderstand- 
ing, was  forced  for  a  short  time  to  relinquish 
the  Presidency  of  the  Academy.  — -  In  publick 
estimation,  in  uniform  success  in  life,  in  mo- 
deration in  prosperity,  in  the  applause  and 
admiration  of  contemporaries,  in  simplicity 
of  manners  and  playfulness  of  humour,  in 
good  sense  and  elegant  attainments,  in 
modesty  and  equability  of  temper,  in  un- 
deviating  integrity,  in  respect  for  received 

and  long-established  opinions,  in  serenity, 
cheerfulness,  and  urbanity,  the  resemblance 

must  be  allowed  to  be  uncommonly  striking 

and  exact 

If  it  should  be  asked, — ^^  Amidst  so  many 
excellent  and  amiable  qualities,  were  there 
no  failings  ?  I  wish  to  answer  the  inquiry 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Burke,  who,  on  a  paper 
(blotted  with  his  tears)  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  me  while  these  sheets  were 
passing  through  the  press,  has  written  — 
"  I  do  not  know  a  fault  or  weakness  of  his 
that  he  did  not  convert  into  something  that 

VOL.  L  g 
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bordered  on  a  virtue,  i 
to  the  confines  of  a  vice/'  ^ 


of  pushing  it 


*  While  I  was  employed  in  drawing  up  an  account  of 
our  author^s  life,  I  requested  Mr.  Burke  to  communicate 
to  me  his  thoughts  on  the  subject ;  but  he  was  then  so  ill, 
diat  he  was  able  only  to  set  down  two  or  three  hints,  to  be 
afterwards  enlarged  on ;  one  of  which  is  that  given  above. 
In  this  paper  (which  was  not  found  till  the  former  part  of 
these  sheets  was  worked  off  at  the  press)  he  has  noticed 
our  author's  disposition  to  gencraliae,  and  his  early  ad- 
miration of  Mr.  Mudge^  which  makes  part  of  the  subject 
of  his  subsequent  letter,  from  which  an  extract  has  been 
given  in  a  former  page;  but  as  the  observation,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  this  fragment,  has  somewhat  of  a  diflbrent  shape 
and  colouring,  I  subjoin  it,  that  no  particle  of  so  great  a 
writer  may  be  lost :  — 

<<  He  was  a  great  generalizer,  and  was  fond  of  redu- 
cing every  thing  to  one  system,  more  perhaps  than  the 
variety  of  principles  which  operate  in  the  human  mind 
and  in  every  human  work,  will  properly  endure.  But 
this  disposition  to  abstractions,  to  generalising  and  dassi- 
fication^  is  the  great  glory  of  the  human  mind,  fiat  indeed 
which  most  distinguishes  man  from  other  animals;  and 
is  the  source  of  every  thing  that  can  be  called  science.  I 
believe  his  early  acquaintance  with  Mr.Mudge  of  Exeter, 
a  very  learned  and  thinking  man,  and  much  inclined  to 
philosophize  in  the  spirit  of  the  Platonists^  disposed  him 
to  this  habit.  He  certainly  by  that  means  liberalized  in  a 
high  degree  the  theory  of  his  own  art ;  and  if  he  had  been 
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The  detail  of  his  domestic  day^  however 
iliiipute  or  trifling  it  may  appear  at  present^ 
ma,  I  am  confident,  at  a  future  period  not 
be  unaccejptable.  He  usually  rose  about 
eight  o'clock,  breakfasted  at  nine,  and  was 
in  his  painting-toom  before  ten.  Here  he 
generally  employed  an  hour  on  some  itudy, 
or  on  the  subordinate  parts  of  whatever 
portrait  happened  to  be  in  hand ;  and  from 
eleven,  the  following  five  hours  were  devoted 
to  those  who  sat  for  their  pictures ;  with, 
occasionally  short  intervals,  during  which 
he  sometimes  admitted  the  visit  of  a  friend. 
Such  was  his  love  of  his  art,  and  sudi  his 
ardour  to  excel,  that  he  oflen  declared  he  had 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  laboured 
as  hard  with  his  pencil,  as  any  mechanick 
working  at  his  trade  for  bread.  ^   About  two 

more  methodically  instituted  in  the  eatly  part  of  Itfie^  and 
had  possessed  more  leisure  for  study  and  reflection,  he 
would  in  my  opinion  haye  pursued  this  method  with 
great  success." 

*  An  observation  .made  by  Dr.  Johnson  on  Pope^  is 
extremely  applicri>le  to  our  author,  when  employed  in  his 
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days  in  the  week^  during  the  winter^  he 
dined  abroad :  once,  and  sometimes  oftenfer^ 
he  had  company  at  home  by  invitation ;  Imd 
during  the  remainder  of  the  week  he  dined 
with  his  family,  frequently  with  the  addition 
of  two  or  three  friends.  It  must  not  be  un- 
derstood that  the  days  of  every  week  were 
thus  regularly  distributed  by  a  fixed  plan ; 
but  this  was  the  general  course.  In  the 
evenings^  when  not  engaged  by  the  Academy, 
or  in  some  publick  or  private  assembly,  or 
at  the  theatre,  he  was  fond  of  collecting  a 
few  friends  at  home,  and  joining  in  a  party 
at  whist,  which  was  his  favourite  game. 
'f^  In  consequence  of  being  acquainted  with  a 

great  variety  of  persons,  he  frequently  col- 
lected a  company  of  seven  or  eight  at  dinner, 
in  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  they 


paiutiDg-room.  *^  He  was  one  of  those  few  whose  labour 
is  their  pleasure :  he  was  never  elevated  into  negligence^ 
nor  wearied  to  impatience ;  he  never  passed  a  fault  un- 
corrected by  indifference,  nor  quitted  it  by  despair.  He, 
laboured  his  works,  first  to  gain  reputation,  and  afterwards 
to  keep  it."    Lives  of  thb  Poets,  iv.  163. 
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met:  as  the  greater  part  of  his  friends 
were  men  well  known  in  the  world,  they 
seldom  found  themselves  unacquainted  with 
each  other;  and  these  extemporaneous  enter- 
tainments were  often  productive  of  greater 
conviviality  than  more  formal  and  premedi- 
tated invitations.  The  marked  character  of 
his  table,  I  think,  was,  that  though  there  was 
always  an  abundant  supply  of  those  ele- 
gancies which  the  season  afiPorded,  the  variety 
of  the  courses,  the  excellence  of  the  dishes, 
or  the  flavour  of  the  Burgundy,  made  the 
least  part  of  the  conversation :  though  the 
j^petite  was  gratified  by  the  usual  delicacies, 
and  the  glass  imperceptibly  and  without  so- 
licitation was  cheerfully  circulated,  every 
thing  of  this  kind  appeared  secondary  and 
subordinate ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  a 
general,  though  tacit,  agreement  among  the 
guests,  that  tnind  should  predominate  over 
body ;  that  the  honours  of  the  turtle  and  the 
haunch  should  give  place  to  the  feast  of  wit ; 
and  that  for  a  redundant  flow  of  wine,  the  flow 
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of  soul  should  be  substituted.  Of  a  table 
thus  constituted^  with  such  a  host  and  such 
guests,  who  would  not  wish  to  participate  ? 

To  enumerate  all  the  eulogies  whidi  have 
been  made  on  our  author,  would  exceed  the 
limits  that  I  have  prescribed  to  myself  in  this 
short  narrative ;  but  I  ought  not  to  omit  the 
testimony  borne  to  his  worth  by  Dr.  John- 
son, who  declared  him  to  be  ^^  the  moat 
invulnerable  man  he  knew ;  whom,  if  he 
should  quarrel  with  him,  he  should  find 
the  most  difiiculty  how  to  abusa'"^  John- 
son's well-known  and  rigid  adherence  to 
trudi  on  all  occasions,  gives  this  encomium 
great  additional  value. 

He  has,  however,  one  claim  to  praise, 
which  I  think  it  my  duty  particularly  to 
mention,  because  otherwise  his  merit  in  this 
respect  might  perhaps  be  unknown  to  future 
ages ;  I  mean,  the  praise  to  which  he  is  en- 

*  BofiwelPs  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  —  Dedication. 
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titled  for  the  rectitude  of  his  judgment  con^ 
coming  those  pernicious  doctrines^  that  wer6 
made  the  basis  of  that  Revolution  whicn 
took  place  in  France  not  lo^ng  before  his 
death.  Before  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Burke's  Beflectioks  on  that  subje<^  *>  he 
had  been  &voured  with  a  perusal  of  that  iiw 
comparable  work,  and  was  lavish  in  his  en- 
comiums  upon  it  He  was  indeed  never 
weary  of  expressing  his  admiration  of  the 
profound  sagacity  which  saw,  in  their  em-^ 
faffyo  8tate»  all  the  evils  with  which  this 
country  was  threatened  by  that  tremendous 
convulsion ;  he  well  knew  how  eagerly  all 
the  wild  and  erroneous  principles  of  govern- 
ment attempted  to  be  established  by  the 
pretended  philosophers  of  Framce,  would  be 
ch^shed  and  enforced  by  those  turbulent 
and  unruly  spirits  among  us,  whom  no  Kmg 
cotddgaoem^  nor  no  God  could  please  f ;  and 

•  October,  179a 

t  How  justly  may  we  apply  the  immediatdiy  feUow- 
iog  lines  of  the  same  great  Poet,  to  those  demagogues 
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long  before  that  book  was  written^  frequently 
avowed  his  contempt  of  those  "  Adam- 
wits,"  who  set  at  nought  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  ages,  and  on  all  occasions  are 
desirous  of  beginxiing  the  world  anew.  He 
did  not  live  to  see  the  accomplishment  of  al- 
most every  one  of  the  predictions  of  the  pro- 
phetick  and  philosophical  work  alluded  to : 
happily  for  himself  he  did  not  live  to  partici- 
pate of  the  gloom  which  now  saddens  every 
virtuous  bosom,  in  consequence  of  all  the 
<:ivilized  States  of  Europe  being  shaken  to 
their  foundations  by  those  ^^  troublers  of  ike 


among  us^  who  since  the  era  above  mentioned  have  not 
only  on  all  occasions  gratuitously  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
enemies  of  their  country  with  the  zeal  of  fee'd  advocates, 
but  by  every  other  mode  incessantly  endeavoured  to 
debase  and  assimilate  this  j^^^  and  happy  country  to  the 
model  oi  the  ferocious  and  enslaved  Republic  of  France ! 

<<  These  Adam-wits,  too  fortunately  free, 

**  B^gan  to  dream  they  wanted  liberty ; 

<<  And  when  no  rule,  no  precedent  was  found 

<*  Of  MEN,  by  laws  less  circumscribed  and  bound, 

<^  They  led  their  wild  desires  to  woods  and  caves, 

<<  And  thought  that  all  but  savages  were  slaves." 
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poor  world's  peace^^  whom  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  been  pleased  to  make  the  scourge 
of  human  kind.  Gloomy  as  our  prospect  is, 
(on  this  account  alone*,)  and  great  as  is  the 
danger  with  which  we  are  threatened,  (I 
mean  internally,  for  as  to  external  violence, 
we  are  fully  equal  to  any  force  which  our 
assailants  can  bring  against  us,)  I  still  cherisii 
a  hope  that  the  cloud  which  hangs  over  us 
will  be  dispersed,  and  that  we  have  stamina 
sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  pestilential 

*  I  say,  on  this  account  alone ;  because  in  all  other 
resp^ts  England  is  at  present  in  an  unparalleled  state  of 
wealth  and  prosperity,  though  there  is  a  teitiporary  dis- 
tress occasioned  by  want  of  the  ordinary  circulating 
medium  of  commerce.  It  appears  from  authentick  and 
indisputable  documents,  that  the  trade  of  England  from 
1784  to  the  present  time,  has  doubled;  and  that  our  Ex- 
ports in  the  year  1796  amounted  to  thirty  millions; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  rate  of  the  purchase  of  land, 
contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  former  wars,  continues 
nearly  as  high  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  most  profound 
peace.  These  facts  ought  to  be  sounded  from  one  end 
of  England  to  the  other,  and  furnish  a  complete  answer 
to  all  the  seditious  declamations  that  have  been,  or 
shall  be,  made  on  the  subject — Cl'he  foregoing  observ* 
ations}  as  well  as  those  in  the  text,  were  made  in  th6 
year  1797.] 
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contagion  suspended  in  our  atmosphere;  and 
lAy  confidence  is  founded  on  the  good  sense 
and  firmness  of  my  countrymen ;  of  whom 
far  the  greater  part^  justly  valuing' the  bless- 
ings which  they  enjoy,  will  not  lightly 
hazard  their  loss ;  and  rather  than  suffer  the 
smallest  part  of  their  inestimable  Constitution 
to  be  changed,  or  any  one  of  those^etestable 
principles  to  take  root  in  this  soil,  which 
our  domestick  and  foreign  enemies  with 
such  mischievous  industry  have  end^voured 
to  propagate,  will,  I  trust,  risk  every  thing 
that  is  most  dear  to  man.  To  be  fully  ap«- 
prised  of  our  danger,  and  to  show  that  we 
are  resolved  firmly  to  meet  it,  may  prove  our 
best  security.  If,  however,  at  last  we  must 
fall,  let  us  fall  beneath  the  ruins  of  that  fa- 
brick,  which  has  been  erected  by  the  wisdom 
and  treasure  of  our  ancestors,  and  which  they 
generously  cemented  with  their  blood. 

For  a  very  long  period  Sir  Joshua  Itey- 
nolds  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  state  of  good 
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hefdth,  to  which  his  custom  of  painting 
standing,  (a  practice  which,  I  believe,  he 
first  introduced,)  may  be  supposed  in  some 
degree  to  have  contributed ;  at  least  by  this 
means  he  escaped  those  disorders  which  are 
incident  to  a  sedentary  life.  He  was  indeed 
in  the  year  1782  distressed  for  a  short  time  by 
a  slight  paralytick  affection;  which,  how- 
ever^  made  so  little  impression  on  him,  that 
in  a  few  weeks  he  was  perfectly  restored, 
and  nev^r  afterwards  suffered  any  incoaveni*- 
ence  from  that  malady.  But  in  July,  1789, 
when  he  had  very  nearly  finished  the  poiw 
tra^t  of  Ijady  Beauchamp,  (now  Marchioness 
of  Hertford^)  the  last  female  portrait  he  ever 
painted*,  he  for  the  first  time  perceived  his 

*  The  last  two  portraits  of  gentlemen  that  he  painted 
were  those  of  the  Bight  Honourable  Will  Jam  Windham, 
and  George  J.  Cholmondeley,  Esq.  and  they  are  gene- 
rally thought  to  be  as  finely  executed  as  any  he  ever 
painted.  In  ,this  respect  he  difiered  from  Titian,  whose 
latter  productions  are  esteemed  much  inferior  to  his  for- 
mer works.  He  afterwards  attempted  to  finish  the  por- 
trait of  Lord  Macartney,  for  which  that  nobleman  had 
sat  soniQ  time  before :  but  be  found  himself  unable  to 
proceed.  0f 
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sight  SO  much  affected,  that  he  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  proceed ;  and  in  a  few  months  after- 
wards, in  spite  of  the  aid  of  the  most  skilful 
oculists,  he  was  entirely  deprived'  of  the 
sight  of  his  left  eye.  After  some  struggles, 
lest  his  remaining  eye  should  be  also  affected, 
he  determined  to  paint  no  more ,  a  resolution 
which  to  him  was  a  very  serious  misfortune, 
since  he  was  thus  deprived  of  an  employment 
that  afforded  him  constant  amusement,  and 
which  he  loved  much  more  for  its  own  sake 
than  on  account  of  the  great  emolument  with 
which  the  practice  of  his  art  was  attended. 
Still,  however,  he  retained  his  usual  spirits, 
was  amused  by  reading,  or  hearing  others 
read  to  him,  and  partook  of  the  society  of 
his  friends  with  the  same  pleasure  as  for- 
merly*; but  in  October,  1791,  having  strong 

*  Early  in  September,  1791»  be  was  in  such  health  and 
spirits,  that  in  our  return  to  town  from  Mr.  Burke's 
seat  near  BeaconsBeld,  we  left  his  carriage  at  the  inn  at 
Hayes,  and  walked  five  miles  on  the  road,  in  a  warm  day, 
without  his  complaining  of  any  fatigue.  He  had  at  that 
time^  though  above  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  the  appear- 
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appr^ensibris  that  a  tumouT  accompanied 
with  an  inflammation  %  which  took  place 
over  the  eye  that  had  perished,  might  affect 
the  other  also,  he  became  somewhat  dejected. 
Meanwhile  he  laboured  under  a  much  more 
dangerous  disease,  which  deprived  him  both 
of  his  wonted  spirits  and  his  appetite,  though 
he  was  wholly  unable  to  explain  to  his  phy- 
sicians the  nature  or  seat  of  his  disorder. 
During  this  period  of  great  affliction  to  all  his 
friends,  his  malady  was  by  many  supposed 
to  be  imaginary:  and  it  was  conceived,  that, 
if  he  would  but  exert  himself,  he  could 
shake  it  of£  This  instance,  however,  may 
serve  to  show,  that  the  patient  best  knows 
what  he  suffers,  and  that  few  long  complain 
of  bodily  ailments   without  an   adequate 

ance  of  a  man  not  much  beyond  fifty,  and  seemed  as 
likely  to  live  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  as  any  of  his 
younger  friends. 

*  This  inflammation,  after  various  applications  having 
been  tried  in  vain,  was  found  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  eiLtravasated  blood;  and  had  no  connection  with  the 
optick  nerves. 
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caufie;  for  at  length  (but  not  tUl  about  a  fort- 
night before  his  death)  the  seat  of  his  dis- 
order was  found  to  be  in  his  liver^  of  which 
the  inordinate  growth,  as  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared *»  had  incommoded  all  the  functions 
of  life ;  and  of  this  disease,  which  he  bore 
with  the  greatest  fortitude  and  patience, 
he  died,  after  a  confinement  of  near  three 
months,  at  his  house  in  Leicester-Fields,  on 
Thursday  evening,  Feb.  23.  1792. 

He  seemed  from  the  b^inning  of  his  ill- 
ness to  have  had  a  presentiment  of  the  fatal 
termination  with  which  it  was  finally  attend- 
ed :  and  therefore  considered  all  those  symp- 
toms as  delusive,  on  which  the  ardent  wishes 
oEhiA  friends  led  them  to  found  a  hope  of  his 
recovery.  He  however  continued  to  use  aH 
the  means  of  restoration  proposed  by  his 

*  On  his  body  being  opened,  his  liver,  which  ought  to 
have  weighed  about  five  pounds,  was  found  to  have  m- 
creased  to  an  extraordinary  size^  weighing  nearly  eleven 
pounds.    It  was  also  somewhat  scirrhous. 
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physidans,  and  for  some  time  to  converse 
daily  with^iis  intimate  acquaintance;  and 
when  be  was  at  length  obliged  to  confine 
himself  to  his  bed,  awaited  the  hour  of  his 
dissolution  (as  was  observed  by  one  of  his 
friends  soon  after  his  death)  with  an  equani* 
mity  rarely  shown  by  the  most  celebrated 
Christian  philosophers.  —  On  Saturday,  the. 
3d  of  March,  his  remains  were  interred  in 
the  crypt  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  near 
the  tomb  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  with 
every  honour  that  could  be  shown  to  genius 
and  to  worth  by  a  grateful  and  enlightened 
nation  ;  a  great  number  of  the  most  distin- 
guished  persons  attending  the  funeral  cere- 
mony, and  his  pall  being  borne  up  by  three 
Dukes,  two  Marquisses,  and  five  other 
noblemen.  • 

*  The  following  account  of  the  ceremonial  was  written 
by  a  friend  the  day  after  the  fiineral,  and  published  in 
several  of  the  Newspapers* 

<<  On  Saturday  last,  at  half  an  hour  after  three  o'clock, 
was  interred  the  body  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Knt. 
Doctor  of  Laws  in  the  Universities  of  Osford  and  Dab- 
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Though  his  friend  Dr.  Johnson  was  buried 
in  Westminster- Abbey/ and  it  had  been  de* 

lin.  Principal  Painter  to  His  Majesty^  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architec- 
ture^ Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

<<  He  was  interred  in  the  vast  crypt  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Paul,  next  to  the  body  of  Dr.  Newton, 
late  Bishop  of  Bristol,*  himself  an  eminent  critick  in 
Poetry  and  Painting,  and  close  by  the  tomb  of  the  famous 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  architect  of  that  great  edifice. 
<'  The  body  was  conveyed  on  the  preceding  night  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  according  to  the  express  orders  of 
His  Majesty,  by  a  condescension  highly  honourable  to 
ihe  memoiy  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  gratifying  to 
the  wishes  of  that  Society  of  eminent  Artists.  It  lay  that 
night,  and  until  the  beginning  of  the  funeral  procession,' 
in  state,  in  the  Model-room  of  the  Academy. 

<<  The  company  who  attended  the  funeral,  assembled  in 
the  Library  and  Council-Chamber;  the  Royal  Academy 
in  the  Exhibition-Room. 

<<  The  company  consisted  of  a  great  number  of  the  moat 
distinguished  persons,  who  were  emulous  in  their  desire 
of  paying  the  last  honours  to  the  remains  of  him,  whose 
life  had  been  distinguished  by  the  exertions  of  the  highest 
talents,  and  the  exercise  of  every  virtue  that  can  make  a 
man  respected  and  beloved.  Many  more  were  prevoited 
by  iUness,  and  unexpected  and  unavoidable  occasions, 
which  they  much  rqpretted,  fix>m  attending. 
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termined  to  erect  a  monum^it  to  him  thercfs 
so  desirous  was. Sir  Josbta  Reym^ds  thai; 

*^  Never  WM  a  pabUek  sokmnity  oondncted  with  mote 
oftd^Ty  decoFttoi^  and  dignity.  The  procenion  sei  out  ftt 
half  an  hour  after  tnririre  c/clock*  The  hearae  arrived  al 
the  great  western  gate  of  St.  Paurs,  about  a  qaarter  after 
two^  and  was  there  jnet  by  the  Digoitariefl  of  the  chUrebr 
and  by  tiie.  gentlemen  of  the  Choir,  who  chaunted  the 
proper  PsaloiSy  whilst  the  procession  moved  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  ehoir,  where  was  performed^  in  a  sapeiior 
manner,  the  fall-choir  evening'Service,  together  with 
the  famous  anthem  of  Dr.  Boyce ;  the  body  remaining 
daring  the  whole  time  in  the  centre  of  the  choir. 

^  The  Chief  Mourner  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Academy, 
as  of  the  fiimily,  were  placed  by  the  Body :  The  Chief 
Mourner  in  a  chair  at  the  head ;  the  two  attendants  at 
the  feet ;  the  Pall-Bearers  and  Executors  in  the  seats  on 
the  decanal  side;  the  other  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  on 
the  cantorial  side.  The  Bishop  of  London  was  in  his 
proper  place,  as  were  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sherli& 

**  After  the  service,  the  body  was  conveyed  into  the 
crypt,  and  placed  immediately  beneath  the  perforated 
brass*plate,  under  the  centre  of  the  dome.  Dr.  Jefferies, 
Canon  Residentiary,  with  the  other  Canons,  and  the 
whole  Choir,  came  under  the  dome ;  the  grave-digger 
attending  in  the  middle  with  a  shovel  of  mould,  which  at 
the  proper  time  was  thrown  through  the  aperture  of  the 
plate,  on  the  coffin.  The  funeral  service  was  chaunted^ 
and  accompanied  on  the  organ  in  a  grand  and  aflecting 
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St.  PauFs  should  be  decorated  by  Sculp- 
ture^  which  he  thought  would  be  highly 

mannor.     When  the  fimerai  seraoe  was  ended,  the 
CXiief  Moumen  and  Executon  went  into  the  crypt,  and 
aittended  the  corpse  to  the  graven  which  was  dog  under- 
the  pavement* 

The  Lord  Mqror  and  Sherifi  honoured  the  processiott 
by  coming  to  SomerseUFlaoe^  where  an  oflteei's  guard  of 
thirty  men  was  placed  at  the  great  court-gate.  After  the 
procession  had  passed  through  Temple-Bar,  the  gates 
were  shut  by  order  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  prevent  any 
interruption  from  carriages  passing  to  or  from  the  Cify. 

The  spectators,  both  in  the  church  and  in  the  street, 
were  innumerable.  The  shops  were  shut,  the  windows 
of  every  house  were  filled,  and  the  pec^le  in  the  streets^ 
who  seemed  to  share  in  the  general  sorrow,  beheld  the 
whole  with  req>ect  and  silence. 

The  Order  of  the  Procession  was  as  follows: 
The  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  and  City  Marshals. 
The  undertaker  and  ten  conductors,  on  horseback. 
A  lid  with  plumes  of  feathers. 
The  HEARSE  with  six  horses. 
Ten  pall-bearers,  viz. 

The  Duke  of  Dorset,  Lord  High  Steward  of  Hia 
Majesty's  Household. 
Duke  of  Leeds. 
Duke  of  Portland. 
Marquis  Townshend. 
Marquis  of  Abercom. 
Earl  of  Carlisle. 
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beneficial  to  the  Arts^,  that  he  prevailed 
on  those  who  were  associated  with  him  in 

*  He  wished  that  St  Paul's  should  be  decorated  by 
Paintings  as  well  as  Sculpture^  and  has  enlarged  on  this 
subject  in  his  <<  Journey  to  Flanders,"  page  341.  A  scheme 
of  this  kind  was  proposed  abont  the  year  1 774,  and  warmly 
eqwused  by  our  author;  but  it  was  prevented  from  being 
carried  into  executicm  by  Dr.  Terrick,  then  Bishop  of 
London.  Since  that  time^  monuments^  under  certain  re- 
gulations, have  been  admitted. 

Earl  of  Inchiquin. 

Earl  of  Upper  Ossory. 

Lord  Viscount  Palmerston. 

Lord  Eliot 

Robert  Lovel  Gwatkin,  Esq.  Chief  Mourner. 

Two  Attendants  of  the  Family. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,   'i 

Edmond  Malone,  Esq.  >  Executors. 

Philip  Metcalfe,  Esq.  j 

The  Royal  Academicians  and  Students. 

Bennet  Langton,  Esq.  (Professor  in  ancient  literature.) 

James  Boswell,  Esq.  (Secretary  for  foreign  corre- 
spondence.) 

The  Archbishop  of  York.  The  Marquis  of  Buck* 
ingham. 

Earl  of  Fife.     Earl  of  Carysfort. 

Lord  St.  Asaph.    Lprd  Bishop  of  London. 

Lord  Fortescue.     Ix)rd  Somers. 

Lord  Luci^.     The  Dean  of  Norwich. 

Right  Hon/ W.Windham.     Sir  Abraham  Hume,  Bt. 
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the  management  of  JohnscHi's  moauoient  *, 
lo  oond^Dit  that  it  should  be  placed  m  that 

«  Sir  William  Soott,  Mr.  Burk^  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Metcal^  Mr.  BosweU,  Mr.  Malone. 


Sir  Qeorge  Beaumont,  Bt.    Sir  Thomas  Dundas,  Bt. 

Sir  Charles  iSunbury,  Bt     Sir  William  Forbes,  Bt 

Dr.  George  Fordyce.    Dr.  Ash. 

Dr.  Brocklesby.    Dr.  Blagden. 

Sir  William  Scott,  M.  P.     George  Rose,  Esq.  M.  P. 

John  RoUe,  Esq.  M.P.     William Weddell,  Esq.  M.P. 

R^inaldPoleCarew,Esq.M.P.    Richard  Clarke,Esq. 

Mat  Montagu,  Esq.  M.P.    Rd.  P.  Knight,  Esq.  M;*P- 

Dudley  North,  Esq.  M.  P.     Charles  Townjey,  Esq. 

Abel  Moysey,  Esq.    John  Cleveland,  Esq.  M.  P. 

John  Thomas  Batt,  Esq.     Welbore  Ellis  Agar,  Esq. 

Colonel  Gwynn.    Captain  Pole. 

Dr.  Lawrence.     William  Seward,  Esq. 

James  Martin,  Esq.    Drewe^  Esq. 

Edward  Jerningham^  Esq.     William  Vachel,  Esq. 

Richard  Burke^  Esq.     Thomas  Coutts,  Esq. 

John  Julius  Angerstein,  Esq.    Edward  Gwatkin,  Esq. 

Charles  Burney,  Esq.    John  Hunter,  Esq. 

William  Cruikshank,  Esq.     Hcmie^  Esq. 

John  Philip  Keml^le,  Esq.    Joseph  Hickey,  Esq. 

Mr.  Alderman  Boydell.    John  Devaynes,  Esq. 

Mr.  Poggi.     Mr.  Breda. 

^  The  company  were  conveyed  in  fcrty-two  mourning 
coaches;  and  forty-nine  coaches  belonging  to  the  Noble- 
men and  Gentlemen  attended  empty." 
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oitliedral ;  in  which,  1  know,  some  of  them 
reluctantly  acquiesced  In  consequence  of 
the  ardour  which  he  expressed  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  was  thotight  proper  to  deposit  bis 
body  in  the  crypt  of  that  magnificent  church ; 
which  indeed  had  another  claim  also  to  die 
remains  of  this  great  Painter,  for  in  the 
same  ground  (though  the  ancient  building 
constructed  upon  it  has  given  place  to 
another  edifice)  was  interred,  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  his  great  predecessor.  Sir 
Antony  Vandyck. 

By  his  last  will,  which  was  made  on  the 
5th  of  November  preceding  his  death,  he 
bequeathed  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune 
to  his  niece.  Miss  Palmer,  now  Dowager 
Marchioness  of  Thomond;  ten  thousand 
pounds  in  the  funds  to  her  younger  sister 

To  each  of  the  gentleinen  who  attended  on  this  oc- 
casion, was  pra^nted  a  print  engraved  by  Bartoloz^i, 
representing  a  female  clasping  an  utn ;  aocompaaied  by 
the  Genius  of  Painting,  holding  in  one  hand  an  extin- 
guished torch,  and  pointing  with  the  other  to  a  saroo» 
ph^os,  on  the  taUet  of  which  is  written  — 

"  Suocedet  fania,  vivusque  per  ora  feretur. 
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Mrs.  Gwatkin,  the  wife  of  Robert  Lovd 
Gwatkin,  Esq.  of  EiUiow,  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall ;  a  considerable  legi^^y  to  his  friend, 
the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  with  whom 
he  had  lived  in  great  intimacy  for  more  than 
thirty  years;  and  various  memorials  to 
other  friends.  * 


*  To  the  Earl  of  Upper  Osiory,  any  picture  of  fai» 
own  palatini^  remaining  undisposed  of  at  his  death,  that 
his  Lordship  should  choose. 

To  Lord  Palmerston,  ^  the  second  choice.** 

To  Sir  Abraham  Hume^  Bart.  ^  the  choice  of  his 
Claude  Lorraines.** 

To  Sir  George  Beaumont,  Bart  his  **  Sebastian  Bour* 
don, — the  Return  of  the  Arc** 

To  the  Duke  of  Portland,  <<  the  Angel  Contemidation 
—  the  upper  part  of  the  Nativity.'* 

To  Edmond  Malone,  Philip  Metcalfe^  James  Boswell, 

Esqrs.  and  Sir  William  Scott,  [nam  Judge  of  the  Court 

.  of  Admiralty,]  2001.  each,  to  be  laid  out,  if  they  should 

think  proper,  in  the  purchase  of  some  picture  at  the  sale 

of  his  Collection,  <<  to  be  kept  for  hu  sake.** 

To  the  Reverend  William  Mason^  «<  the  Miniatoie 
of  Milton,  by  Cooper.** 

.    To  Richard  Bark^  junior,  Esq.  his  Cromwell,  by 
Cooper. 

To  Mrs.  Bunbury,  <<  her  son's  picture;'*  and  to  Mrs. 
Owyn,  **  her  own  picture  with  a  turban.' 
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'  To  the  brief  enumeration  that  has  been 
giTen  of  the  various  qualities  which  rendered 
him  at  once  so  distmguished  an  ornament 
and  so  valuable  a  member  of  society,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  add^  that  the  death  of  this 
great  Painter,  and  most  amiable  man,  was 
L  Ie»  .  private  lo»,  U««  a  publiek  mi. 
fortune;  and  that  however  that  loss  m&y 
have  been  deplored  by  his  numerous  friends, 
by  none  of  them  was  it  more  deeply  felt, 
than  by  him,  on  whom  the  office  of^ trans- 
mitting to  posterity  this  imperfect  memorial 
of  his  talents  and  his  virtues  has  devolved. 


To  his  nqphew,  William  Johnston^  Esq.  of  Calcutta^ 
his  watch,  &c. 

To  his  old  servant^  Ralph  Kirkleyi  (who  had  lived 
with  him  twen^-nine  years,)  one  thousand  pounds. 

Of  this  Will,  he  appointed  Mr.  Bnrke^  Mr.  Metcal^ 
and  the  present  writer,  Executors. 

In  March,  1 795,  his  fine  Collection  of  Pictures  by  the 
Ancient  Masters,  was  sold  by  Auction  for  10,3191. 2s.  6d.; 
and  in  April,  1796,  various  historical  and  fiincy-pieoes 
of  his  own  painting,  together  with  some  unclaimed 
portraits,  were  sold  for  4,5051.  18s.  His  very  valuable 
Collection  of  Drawings  and  Prints  has  been  since 
disposed  oC 
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Its  imperifeotion  bowefver  will,  I  tru&ti  be 
amply  compensated  by  the  following  cha^ 
neteristick  eulogy,  in  which  the  hand  of  the 
great  master,  and  the  affectionate  friend,  is 
so  visible,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
inform  the  reader  that  it  Was  written  by  Mr. 
Burke,  not  many  hours  after  the  melancholy 
event  whidi  it  commemorates  had  taken 
place : 


<<  His  illness  was  long,  but  borne  with  a 
^  mild  and  cheerful  fortitude,  without  the 
"  least  mixture  of  any  thing  irritable,  or 
<<  querulous,  agreeably  to  the  placid  and 
«  even  tenour  of  his  whole  life.  He  had 
*•  from  the  beginning  of  his  malady  a  dis- 
^  tinct  view  of  his  dissolution ;  and  he  con- 
<^  templated  it  with  that  entire  composure, 
^<  which  nothing  but  the  innocence,  integrity, 
^  and  usefulness  of  his  life,  aod  an.  unaffect- 
*'  ed  submission  to  the  wfll  of  Providence, 
^  cquld  bestow.     In  this  situation  he  had 


\ 
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•*  every  consolation  from  family  tenderness, 
^  which  his  own  kindness  had  indeed  well 
^  deserved. 

^<  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was,  on  very  many 
<'  accounts,  one  of  the  most  memorable  men 
^<  of  his  time.     He  was  the  first  English- 
<^  man  who  added  the  praise  of  the  elegant 
^^  arts  to  the  other  glories  of  his  country. 
<^  In  taste,  in  grace,  in  facility,  in  happy  in- 
^^  vention,  and  in  the  richness  and  harmony 
<^  of  colouring,  he  was  equal  to  the  great 
<<  masters  of  the  renowned  ages.     In  Por- 
<^  trait  he  went  beyond  them ;  for  he  com^ 
^  municated  to  that  description  of  the  art, 
^  in  which  English  artists  are  the  roost  en- 
^  gaged,  a  variety,  a  fancy,  and  a  dignity 
<^  derived  from  the  higher  branches,  which 
^^  even  those  who  professed  them  in  a  su- 
^  perioT  manner,  did  not  always  preserve, 
*<  when  they  delineated  individual  ilature. 
^  His  Portraits  remind  the  spectatcnr  of  the 
«  invention  of  history,  and  the  amenity  of 
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"landscape.  In  pamting  portraits,  he  ap- 
^^  peared  not  to  be  raised  upon  that  plat- 
^<  form,  but  to  descend  to  it  from  a  higher 
^^  sphere.  His  paintings  illustrate  his 
*^  lessons,  and  his  lessons  seem  to  be  de- 
^  rived  from  his  paintings. 

^^  He  possessed  the  theory  as  perfectly  as 
^  the  practice  of  his  art  To  be  such  a 
^<  painter,  he  was  a  profound  and  penetrat- 
^  ing  philosopher. 

**  In  full  affluence  of  foreign  and  domes- 
<<  tick  fame,  admired  by  the  expert  in  art, 
^  and  by  the  learned  in  science,  courted  by 
<^  the  great,  caressed  by  Sovereign  Powers, 
^<  and  celebrated  by  distinguishedPoets^,  his 


*  Goldsmith,  Mason,  T.  Warton,  &C — The  enco- 
miums on  our  author  in  .prose  are  not  less  numerous. 
When  the  Discourses  were  mentioned  in  a  former  page^ 
I  did  not  recollect  that  they  have  been  very  highly  com- 
mended by  my  learned  and  ingenious  friend,  Dr.  Joseph 
Warton,  one  of  the  few  y^  left  among  us,  of  those  who 
began  to  be  distinguished  in  the  middle  of  the  present 
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<^  native  humility,  modesty,  and  candour, 
^^  never  forsook  him,  even  on  surprise  or 
^<  provocation  ;  nor  was  the  least  d^ee  of 

-  -  — • — • • • — ^ — ^■_ 
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oentury,  soon  after  the  death  of  Pope,  and  may  now 
therefore  be  considered  as  the  uUimi  Momanonm.  The 
praise  of  so  judicious  a  critick  being  too  valuable  to  be 
omitted,  I  shall  introduce  it  here : 

<*  One  cannot  forbear  reflecting  on  the  great  progress 
the  Art  of  Painting  has  made  in  this  country,  since  the 
^time  that  Jervas  was  thought  worthy  of  this  pan^Qrrick; 
[Pope's  Epistle  to  that  Painter,  in  1716:]  a  progress, 
that,  we  trust,  will  daily  increase,  if  due  attention  be 
paid  to  the  incomparable  Discourses  that  have  been 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy ;  which  Discourses  con- 
tain more  solid  instruction  on  that  subject,  than,  I  verily 
think,  can  be  found  in  any  language.     The  precepts  are 
philosophically  founded  on  truth  and  nature^  and  illus- 
trated with  the  most  proper  and  pertinent -examples.  The 
characters  are  drawn  with  imprecision  and  distinctness^  that 
we  look  for  in.  vain  in  Felibien,  De  Piles,  and  even  Vasari, 
or  Pliny  himself.    Nothing  for  example  can  be  more  just 
and  elegant,  as  well  as  {Hrofound  and  scientifick,  than  the 
comparison  between  Michael  Angelo  and  RaffaeUe  in  the 
fifth  of  these  Discourses.    Michael  Angelo  is  plainly  the 
hero  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  for  the  same  reason  that 
Homer  by  every  great  mind  is  preferred  to  Virgil.'' 
Essm^  on  tie  Oenius  and  Writings  ofPape^  ii.  394. 

The  foregoing  note  having  been  written  in  1797> 
Doctor  Warton  is  spoken  of  as  <*  yet  living."  He  died 
Feb.  23.  1800. 
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^*  arroganoe  or  assumption  visible  to  tlie 
^  most  scrutiniziDg  eye,  in  any  part  of  his 
^'  conduct  or  discourse. 

^*  His  talents  of  every  kind,  powerful 
^^  from  nature,  and  not  meanly  cultivated  by 
^*  letters,  his  social  virtues  in  all  the  relations 
*^  and  all  the  habitudes  of  life,  rendered  him 
«  thecent«of  a  very  great  «.danp«dleted 

^'  variety  of  agreeable  societies,  which  will 
^<  be  dissipated  by  his  death.  He  had  too 
^  much  merit  not  to  excite  some  jealousy, 
^^  too  much  innocence  to  provoke  any  en- 
^^  mity.  The  loss  of  no  man  of  his  time 
•*  can  be  felt  with  more  sincere,  general, 
'<  and  unmixed  sorrow. 

•*  hail!    and  farewell!" 


FoLET-PiACE,  March  8.  1809« 
CFirst  published  in  17970 
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OF 

THE  LIFE 

or 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS, 

WITH 

SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  HIS  TALENTS  AND  GHARACTEB* 

BY  JOSEPH  FARINGTON,  R.  A. 


W^HEN  Mr.  Malone,  the  friend  and 
executor  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  under- 
took to  publish  his  works,  he  considered 
it  proper  to  gratify  the  publick,  by  afford- 
ing such  information  respecting  this  great 
Artist,  as  he  was  able  to  give.  Mr.  Malone 
had  long  known  him,  and  had  borne  in 
memory  many  communications  and  re-* 
marks  occasionally  made  by  him.  He  had 
the  advantage  of  Sir  Joshua's  papers,  which, 
as  executor,  came  under  his  inspection,  and 
he  sought  fo^r  such  other  information  as  he 
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^^  was  the  most  invulnerable  man  he  had 
**  ever  known." 

The  life  of  this  distinguished  Artist  ex- 
hibits a  useful  lesson  to  all  those  who  may 
devote  themselves  to  the  same  pursuit 
He  was  not  of  the  class  of  such  as  have  been 
held  up,  or  who  have  esteemed  themselves 
to  be  h6aven*born  geniuses.  He  appeared 
to  think  little  of  such  claims.  It  will  be  seen 
m  the  account  of  his  progress  to  the  high 
situation  he  attained  in  his  profession,  tliat 
at  no  period  was  there  in  him  any  such 
fancied  inspiration ;  on  the  contrary,  every 
youthful  reader  of  the  memoirs  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  may  feel  assured,  that  his 
ultimate  success  will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  resolution  with  whidi  he  follows  his 
example. 

Joshua  Reynolds  was  born  at  Plymp 
ton,  in  Devonshire,  July  16th,  1723*  He 
was  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Reynolds  and 
Theophiia,  his  wife,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Pottw.  He  was  the  seventh  of  eleven 
children,  five  of  whom  died  in  their  in* 
fancy.      His    godfathers  were  his    uncle 
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Sosbua,  Mr.  Aldwin  being  his  proxy,  and 
Mr.  Ivie.  His  godmother  was  his  aunt 
Reynolds  of  Exeter,  Mrs.  Darley  proxy. 
At  his  baptism  he  was  named  Joshua.  Upon 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Percy,  late  Bishop'  of 
Dromore,  Mr.  Malone  has  given  a  fanciful 
account  why  he  was  so  named.  There  seems 
to  be  no  probable  foundation  for  it.  It  was 
agreeable  to  common  usage  for  an  infant 
to  be  named  after  one  of  its  sponsors,  and 
it  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  been 
the  case  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  Samuel  Reynolds  was  master  of  the 
grammar  school  at  Plympton;  and  what- 
ever classical  instruction  Sir  Joshua  received 
was  imder  the  tuition  of  his  father.  Some 
literary  scraps  have  been  published  to  show 
that  in  his  youth  he  was  illiterate,  and  cir^ 
cumstances  are  mentioned  in  them  which 
make  it  probable  that  they  were  genuine. 
They  go  to  prove  that,  at  that  period,  from 
1749  to  1751,  when  he  was  twenty-six  or 
twenty-seven  years  old,  his  orthography 
was  incorrect,  and  that  he  was  careless  in 
the-  composition  of  his  letters.  What  he 
really  gained  while  instructed  by  his  father^ 
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cannot  now  be  known.  But  if  he  made 
little  progress  in  classical  attainment  in  hk 
youthful  days,  it  b  a  high  proof  of  his  in^ 
herent  ability,  and  that,  after  he  became 
occupied  by  unceasing  exertions  in  his  art^ 
he  still  found  time  to  make  up  for  youthfiil 
negligence,  and  to  obtain  so  large  a  propor* 
tion  of  general  literary  knowledge  as  to  be 
fitted  for  the  society  of  men  conspicuously 
distinguished  for  their  superior  intelligence. 
Reynolds  could  never  be  considered  a  scho- 
lar, but,  living  in  the  best  society,  and  availr; 
ing  himsdf  of  every  opportunity  to  cultivate 
kif  n^  by  ^j.  hTw-,  by  the  time 
lie  arrived  at  the  middle  period  of  life,  ^ua^* 
Ufied  to  commence  a  course  of  Lectures  on 
bis  art,  wj^ich  prove  him  to  have  made  ex.*- 
traordinafy  proficiency  in  literary  composi- 
tion. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  his  Dis- 
courses delivered  ^t  the  Royal  Academy 
were  published,  many  attempts  were  made 
to  deny  him  the  honour  of  being  the  aur« 
thor  of  these  compositions.  His  jnlimfu^j 
with  Pjr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  ^wrk^i  and 
ctaer  eminent  literary  characters,  was  uiii^ 
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vprsally  known ;  and  it  was  asiserted  by 
many  persons,  from  time  to  time,  that 
though  he  gave  the  matter,  it  was  formed  for 
public  reading  by  one  or  other  of  tho9e 
eminent  men.  This  was  denied  by  them» 
and  declared  to  be  a  supposition  utterly  un- 
founded. Indeed,  there  are  competent 
judges  now  living,  who  well  remember,  that 
when  required  to  exert  his  colloquial  pow* 
ers^  he  spoke  as  well  as  he  wrote,  and 
dearly  showed  his  ability  for  either  pur- 
pose. 

With  respect  to  his  early  indications  of 
talent  for  the  arty  he  afterwards  professed, 
it  would  be  idle  to  dwell  upon  them  as  ma- 
nifesting any  thing  more  than  is  common 
an^ong  boys  of  his  age.  As  an  amuse- 
ment he  probably  preferred  drawing  to 
any  other  to  which  he  was  tempted.  In 
the  specimens  which  have  been  preserved, 
there  is  no  sign  of  premature  ingenuity ; 
his  history  is,  in  this  respect,  like  what 
might  be  written  of  very  many  other  ar- 
tists, perhaps  of  artists  in  general.  Hii;  atn 
tempts  were  applauded  by  kind  and  san- 
guine friendsj  and  this  encouraged  him  to 
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persevere  till  it  became  a  ^  fixed  desire  in 
him  to  make  further  proficiency,  and  con- 
tinually to  request  that  it  might  be  his 
profession.  It  is  said,  that  his  purpose  was 
determined  by  reading  "Richardson's  Trea- 
tise on  Painting/'  Possibly  it  might  have 
been  so :  his  thoughts  having  been  previ- 
ously occupied  with  the  subject.  Dr.  John- 
son, in  his  Life  of  Cowley,  writes  as  fol- 
lows : — "  In  the  windows  of  his  mother's 
"  apartment  lay  *  Spenser's  Fairy  Qjueen,^ 
"  in  which  he  very  early  took  delight  to 
"  read,  till,  by  feeling  the  charms  of  verse, 
"  he  became,  as  he  relates^  irrecoverably  a 
"  Poet.  Such  are  the  accidents  which, 
"  sometimes  remembered,  arid  perhaps 
"  sometimes  forgotten,  produce  that  pecu- 
^^  liar  designation  of  mind,  and  propensity 
"  for  some  certain  science  or  employment, 
"  which  is  commonly  called  Genius.  The 
"  true  genius  is  a  man  of  large  gene- 
'*  ral  powers  accidentally  determined  to 
"  some  particular  direction.  Sir  Joshua 
"  Reynolds,  the  great  Painter  of  the  pre- 
^>  sent  age,  had  the  first  fondness  for  his 
"  art  excited  by  the  perusal  of  Richardson's 
"  Treatise."     In  this  definition  of  genius 
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Heynolds  fully  concurred  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
and. he  was  himself  an . instance  in  proof  of 
its  truth.  He  had  a  sound  natural  capacity, 
and  by  observation  and  long-continued  la* 
hour,  always  discriminating  with  judgment, 
he  obtained  universal  applause,  and  esta- 
blished his  claim  to  be  ranked  amongst 
those  to  whom  the  highest  praise  is  due; 
for  his  productions  exhibited  perfect  ori- 
ginality. .  No  artist  ever  consulted  the 
works  of  eminent  predecessors  more  than 
did  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  He  drew  from 
every  possible  source  something  which 
might  improve  his  practice,  and  he  re- 
solved the  whole  of  what  he  saw  in  nature, 
and  found  in  art,  into  a  union,  which  made 
his  pictures  a  singular  display  of  grace, 
truth,  beauty,  and  richness. 
:  It  was  the  lot  of.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to 
be  destined  to  pursue  the  art  of  painting 
at  a  period  when  the  extraordinary  effi)rt  he 
made  came  with  all  the  force  and  effect  of 

«  ■    • 

novelty.  He  appearedatatimewhentheArt 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  What  might  be  called 
an  English  school  had  never  been  formed. 
All  that  Englishmen  had  done,  was  to  copy, 
^nd  endeavour  to  imitate^  the  works  of  emi- 
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nent  men  who  were  diftwn  to  England  from 
other  countries,  by  encouragement,  which 
there  was  no  inducement  to  bestow  upon  the 
inferior  e£forts  of  the  natives  of  this  island. 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Frederigo 
Zucchero,  an  Italian,  was  much  employed  in 
England,  as  had  been  Hans  Holbein,  a  native 
of  Basle,  in  a  former  reign.  Charles  the  First 
gave  great  employment  to  Rubens  and  Van- 
dyke.  They  were  succeeded  by  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
a  native  of  Soest  in  Westphalia ;  and  Sir 
Grodfrey  Kneller  came  from  Lubec  to  be, 
for  a  while,  Lely's  competitor;  and  after  his 
death,  he  may  be  said  to  have  had  the  whole 
command  of  the  art  in  England.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Richardson,  the  first  English 
painter  that  stood  at  the  head  of  portrait 
painting  in  this  country.  Richardson  had 
merit  in  his  profession,  but  not  of  a  high 
order ;  and  it  was  remarkable,  that  a  man 
who  thought  so  well  on  the  subject  of  art, 
and,  more  especially,  who  practised  so  long, 
jdiould  not  have  been  able  to  do  more  than 
is  manifested  in  his  works.  He  died  in 
1745,  aged  80.  Jervais,  the  friend  of 
Pope,  was  his  competitor,  but  very  inferior 
to  him«  Sir  Jraaes  Thornhill,  also,  was  oon^ 
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temporary  with  Richardson,  and  painted  por- 
traits, but  his  reputation  was  founded  upon 
his  historical  and  allegorical  compositions, 
la  St  Paul's  cathedral,  in  the  Hospital  at 
Grreetiwich,  and  at  Hampton  Court,  his 
principal  works  are  to  be  seen«  As  Richard* 
son  in  portraits,  so  Thomhill,  in  history^ 
pfldnting,  was  the  first  native  of  this  island 
who  stood  pre-eminent  in  the  line  of  art  he 
pursued  at  the  period  of  his  practice.  H# 
died  in  1782,  aged  56. 

The  Honourable  Horace  Walpole,  in  hiii 
Aneicdotes  of  Painting,  observes,  "  that  at 
the  accession  of  Geoige  the  First,  the  Arttf 
woe  sunk  to  the  lowest  state  in  Briteiti/' 
This  was-  not  strictly  true.  Mr.  Watpok, 
who  published  at  a  later  time,  should  have 
dated  the  period  of  their  utmost  degrade 
ation  to  have  been  in  the  middle  of  the  lait 
century,  when  the  names  of  Hudson  and 
Hayman  were  predominant.  It  is  trUie, 
Bogmrth  was  then  weU  known  to  the  pul^ie; 
but  he  was  less  so  As  a  painter  than  an  en- 
gtaver,  though  many  of  his  pictures  xeprfs* 
senting^  subjects  of  humour  a&d  chwaetier 
are  eKceUeflk ;  and  Hayman,  as  $l  history 
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* 

painter,  could  not  be  compared  with  Sir 
James  Thornhill. 

s 

Thomas  Hudson  was  a  native  of  Devon-- 
shi^e.  His  name  will  be  pres^ved  from 
his  having  been  the  artist  to  whom  .Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  was  committed  for  in- 
struction.  Hudson  was  the  scholar  of 
Richardson,  and  married  his  daughter ;  and 
after  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chief  employment  in  portrait 
painting.  He  was  in  all  respects  much 
below  his  master  in  ability;  but  being 
esteemed  the  best  artist  of  his  time,  com- 
missions flowed  in  upon  him»  and  his,  6tm- 
Tiessj  as  it  might  truly  be  termed,  was  car* 
*  ried  on  like  that  of  a  manufactory.  To  his 
ordinary  heads,  draperies  were  added  by 
painters  who  chiefly  confined  themselves  to 
that  line  of  practice.  No  time  was  lost  by 
Hudson  in  the  study  of  character,  or  in  the 
search  of  variety  in  the  position  of  his 
figures  :  a  few  formal  attitudes  served  as 
models  for  all  his  subjects,  and  the  display 
of  arms  and  hands,  being  the  more  diffi- 
cult parts,  was  managed  with  great  econoniy 
by  all  the  contrivances  of  concealment 
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To  this  scene  of  imbecile  performance, 
Joshua  Reynolds  was  sent  by  his  friends. 
He  arrived  in  London  on  the  14th  of 
October  1741,  and  on  the  18th  of  that 
month  he  was  introduced  to  his  future 
preceptor.  He  was  then  aged  seventeen 
years  and  three  months.  The  terms  of  the 
agreement  were,  that,  provided  Hudson  ap-^ 
proved  him,  he  was  to  remain  four  years : 
but  might  be  discharged  at  pleasure.  He 
continued  in  this  situation  two  years  and  a 
half,  during  which  time  he  drew  many 
heads  upon  paper,  and  in  his  attempts  in 
painting,  succeeded  so  well  in  a  portrait  of 
Hudson's  cook,  as  to  excite  his  master's 
jealousy.  In  this  temper  of  mind,  Hudson 
availed  himself  of  a  very  trifling  circum- 
stance to  dismiss  him.  Having  one  even^ 
ing  ordered  Reynolds  to  take  a  picture  to 
Van  Haaken  the  drapery  painter ;  but  as  the 
weather  proved  wet,  he  postponed  carrying 
it  till  the  next  morning.  At  breakfast,  Hud- 
son demanded  why  he  did  not  take  the 
picture  the  evening  before?  Reynolds  re- 
plied, "  that  he  delayed  it  on  account  of  the 
^^  rain  i  but  that  the  picture  was  delivered 
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^  tkAt  morning  before  Van  Haak^i  rose 
^  from  bed."  Hudson  then  said,  "  You  have 
^  not  obeyed  my  orders,  and  shall  not  stay 
"  in  my  house/*  On  this  peremptory  de^ 
claration,  Reynolds  urged  that  he  might 
be  allowed  time  to  write  to  his  father, 
who  might  otherwise  think  he  had  com-^ 
mitted  some  great  crime.  Hudson,  though 
reproached  by  his  own  servant  for  this 
unreasonable  and  violent  conduct,  per-* 
sisted  in  his  determination;  accordingly, 
Reynolds  went  that  day  from  Hudson^s 
house,  to  an  uncle  who  resided  in  the 
Temple,  and  from  thence  wrote  to  his 
father,  who,  afler  consulting  his  neighbour. 
Lord  Edgcumbe,  directed  him  to  come 
down  to  Devonshire. 

Thus  did  our  great  Artist  commence  hi)^ 
professional  career.  Two  remarks  may  be 
made  upon  this  event.  First,  by  quitting 
Hudson  at  this  early  period,  he  avoided 
the  danger  of  having  his  mind  and  hiH 
hand  habituated  to  a  mean  practice  of  the 
art,  which,  when  established,  is  most  da£^ 
flcult  to  overcome.    It  has  oflen  been  db* 
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sefved  in  the  works  of  artists  who  thus  be- 
gan their  practice,  that  though  they  rose 
to  marked  distinction,  there  have  been  bufi 
few  Who  could  wholly  divest  themselves  of 
the  bad  effects  of  along-continued  exercise 
of  the  eye  and  the  hand  in  copying  ordinary 
works.  In  Hudson's  school  this  was  fully 
manifested.  Mortimer  and  Wright  of  Derby 
were  his  pupils.  They  were  both  men  of 
superior  talents;  but  in  Portraits  they 
never  succeeded  beyond  what  would  be 
called  mediocre  performance.  In  this  line' 
theirproductions  weretastelessand  laboured ; 
fortunately,  however,  they  made  choice  of 
subjects  more  congenial  with  their  minds. 
Mortimer,  charmed  with  the  wild  spirit  of 
Salvator  Rosa,  made  the  exploits  of  lawless 
banditti  the  chief  subjects  of  his  pencil, 
while  Wright  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  objects  viewed  by  artificial  light,  and  to 
the  beautiful  effects  of  the  moon  upon 
landscape  scenery ;  yet  even  there,  though 
deserving  of  great  praise,  the  effects  of  their 
early  practice  were  but  too  iipparent :  their 
pictures  being  uniformly  executed  with 
what  Artists  call  *^  a  heavy  hand.'* 
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Secondly,  the  danger  thus  escaped  by 
Reynolds  could  not  be  known  to  himself 
at  the  time  he  experienced  this  ungenerous 
treatment  from  Hudson.  It  niust  have  been 
to  him  a  Serious  disappointment.  But 
whatever  might  be  his  feelings  when  it 
happened,  it  made  no  lasting  impression  on 
his  mind,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  after- 
wards showing  kindness  and  attention  to 
his  old  master.  That  placability  of  temper 
which  he  so  eminently  possessed,  operated 
in  his  conduct  towards  Hudson  as  long  as 
the  jealous  and  mortified  disposition  of  the 
latter  would  allow  it. 

■ 

On  his  return  to  Devonshire,  being  then 
only  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age,  and  with 
no  more  instruction  than  has  been  stated, 
Reynolds  began  the  regular  profession  of 
his  Art.  The  limited  circumstances  of 
his  father  rendered  it  necessary  for  him 
to  do  what  he  could  for  himself.  He  en- 
gaged apartments  in  the  town  of  Plymouth 
Dock,  and  having  the  patronage  of  Lord 
Edgcumbe,  and  the  friendship  of  many  re- 
spectable persons,  he  had  sufficient  em- 
ployment.    He  painted  portraits  of  several 
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naval  officers  and  others,  and  several  years 
passed  while  he  was  thus  occupied.  Mr. 
Malone  says,  that-  Reynolds  often  spoke  of 
this  period  as  so  much  time  thrown  away 
(so  far  as  it  related  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  of  mankind)  of  which  He  ever 
after  lamented  the  loss.  This  surely  must 
have  been  misunderstood  by  Mr.  Malone. 
That  he  had  not  an  earlier  and  larger 
knowledge  of  the  world,  was  then  of  little 
importance  to  him,  as  he  had  undoubtedly 
sufficient  for  all  useful  purposes,  especially 
as  he  must  have  associated  with  the  best 
society  that  country  affi3rded.  But  he 
had  real  cause  to  lament  the  want  of  a 
better  education  in  his  profession.  The 
basis  of  all  superior  Art  is  ability  in  draw- 
ing the  human  figure,  and  knowledge  of 
its  anatomy.  The  valuable  days  of  his 
youth,  the  season  when  it  is  best,  if  not 
alone  acquired,  passed  without  his  obtain- 
ing this,  the  most  essential  part  of  youth- 
ful study.  The  want  of  this  acquirement 
he  felt  throughout  his  life ;  for,  owing  to  this 
neglect,  he  never  had  professional  strength 
to  attempt  to  execute  works  which  required 
great  power  of  the  hand  over  form,  without 
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exposing  his  deficiency.  In  his  finest 
productions,  possessing  all  the  splendour 
of  colour,  and  all  the  breadth  an4  charm  of 
general  effect,  imbecility  in  drawing  is  ma- 
nifest, and  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  contrivances  to  conceal,  or  slightly  to 
pass  over,  that  which  he  could  not  express. 
Thus  limited  in  professional  preparation, 
he  directed  the  whole  force  of  his  mind 
in  the  endeavour  to  carry  to  perfection  that 
which  he  could  do,  *  and  by  whatever  means 
he  advanced  in  his  Art,  it  is  certain  that 
he  did  make  considerable  progress  in  co* 
louring  and  effect  before  he  left  Devonshire 
to  proceed  to  Italy. 

While  he  remained  in  his  native  coun«- 
try,  in  addition  to  his  daily  study  of  nature 
in  painting  portraits,  he  had  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  pictures  of  an  artist  who 
possessed  much  ability.  The  name  of  this 
person  was  William  Gandy.  He  lived 
chiefly  in  Devonshire,  and  died  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  oei^tury,  but  was  little  known 
beyond  the  bouudary  of  that  county.  Mr* 
Northcote,  in  his  ^^  Memoir  of  Sir  Joshua 
"  Reynolds,"  gives  many    particulars  re^- 
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flpecting  hiiDy  and  mentions  that  he  ha4 
often  heard  Sir  Joshua  speak  of  Gandy's 
portr^ts  with  the  highest  respect ;  and  that 
he  not  only  admired  his  talents  as  an  artist^ 
but  in  all  his  early  practice  evidently 
imitated  many  of  his  peculiarities^  which 
he  ever  after  retained  Mr.  Northcote 
further  adds,  that,  ^^  Sir  Joshua  told 
^^  him  that,  he  himself  had  seen  por- 
^  traits  by  Gandy  that  were  similar  to^ 
*^  and  equal  to  those  of  Rembrandt ;  <me  m 
^^  pai:ticular^  of  an  alderman  of  Exeter 
^<  which  is  placed  in  a  public  building  in 
<^  that  city."  The  author  of  this  narrative 
hm  aeen  a  much-^esteemed  picture  bjr 
Gandy^  and  is  disposed  to  x^ncur  with 
Mr.  Northcote  in  his  otpioion  that  Reynolds 
mi^t  have  imbibed^  at  an  eaiiy  age,  a 
i^trong  impression  from  studying  the  woikfi 
of  this  artist;  and  that  he  carried  wilii 
him  to  Italy  a  recollection  of  their  pecu*- 
liar,  solemn;  and  forcible  efiect  CeFtginly 
sone  of  the  pictures  which  Reynold 
panted  while  he  was  in  Devonshire  havf 
a  49pth  of  tone  and  colouir  vAtoHy  wilijic^ 
ike  §at  find  insipid  pi^W9  qf  th(»  #rti8i^ 
wJ^  w^F0  th^i  most  cel^brat^  In  Lqih<1o9» 
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That  he  made  great  proficiency  under  what 
he  considered  such  disadvantages,  was  ac^ 

■ 

knowledged  by  himself  at  an  advanced 
period  of  his  life,  for  on  seeing  some  of 
the  portraits  he  then  painted,  he  lamented, 
that  in  so  gre^t  a  length  of  time,  he  had 
made  so  little  progress  in  his  art 

Reynolds  remained  in  Devonshire,  thus 
employed,  more  than  five  years,  when  hav- 
ing made  a  purse  which  he  deemed  equal 
to  the  purpose,  he  prepared  to  set  off  for 
Italy.  At  this  time  the  Honourable  Cap- 
tain, afterwards  Lord  Keppel,  being  ordered 
to  sail  for  the  Mediterraneati  as  Commo- 
dore, he  obtained,  through  the  interest  of 
Lord  Edgcumbe,  a  passage  for  Reynolds  in 
his  ship,  the  Centurion,  in  which  he  sailed 
from  Plymouth,  May  11th,  1749.  He  was 
then  nearly  twenty-six  years  old.  His  voyage 
was  made  very  agreeable  to  him  by  the 
attentions  of  Captain  Keppel,  who  treated 
him  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  grati- 
fied his  curiosity  at  every  place  where  the 
ship  touched  whenever  an  opportunity  was 
afforded.  The  Centurion  arrived  at  Lisbon 
on  the  24th  of  May,  where  Reynolds  saw 
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a  bull  fight,  and  many  grand  religious  pro-- 
cessions.     On   the  9th   of  June   the   ship 
arrived  at  Gibraltar,  and  after  a  few  weeks 
proceeded  to  Algiers,  in  order  to  execute 
the  commodore's  commission,^  which  was 
to  demand  the  restitution  of  motiey  plun- 
dered by  the  corsairs  of  that  state  from  an 
English  packet  boat     On  arriving  at  Al- 
giers, July  the  20th,  he  accompanied  obtain 
Keppel  on  a  visit  of  state  to  the  Dey,  to 
whom  hehad  thehonour  of  being  introduced. 
On  receiving  the  friendly  assurances  of  that 
chief,  the  commodore  quitted  the  African 
coast,   and  sailed  for  Fort  Mahon   in  the 
island  of  Minorca.      Here,  General  Blake- 
ney,  the  governor,  would  not  allow  Rey- 
nolds to  be  atanyexpence  while  he  remained 
on  the  island,  but  took  him  to  his  own  table. 
At  Port  Mahon  he  was  detained  nearly  two 
months,    owing  to    an   acddent:    having, 
when  riding,  fallen  with  his  horse  down  a 
precipice,  by  which  he  was  sa  much  hurt 
as  to  be  confined  to  his  room.      By  that 
misfortune  his  upper  lip   was  bruised  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  scar  was  apparent 
ever  after.    During  his.  confinement,  how- 
ever, he  could  not  remain  idle,  but  paiitted 
VOL,  r.  k 
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many  portraits,  and  made  a  considerable  ad-^ 
dition  to  his  travelling  fund.  His  wounds, 
being  healed,  he  proceeded  to  L^horn, 
and  from  thence  to  Rome. 

» 

In  that  ancient  and  venerable  city,  the 
metropolis  of  the  arts,  Reynolds  found 
every  thing  to  excite  rapture  and  astonish- 
ment. He  wrote  to  England  to  exhort 
some  of  his  professional  friends  to  follow 
him,  telling  them,  ^^  that  if  it  were  possible 
to  give  them  an  idea  of  what  was  to  be  seen 
there,  the  remains  of  antiquity,  the  sculp* 
ture,  paintings,  and  architecture,  &c.  they 
would  think  it  worth  while,  nay,  they  would 
break  through  all  obstacles,  and  set  off  im- 
mediately for  Rome."  Notwithstanding 
these  expressions  of  general  admiration, 
the  mind  of  our  artist,  according  to  his  own 
declaration,  was  not  then  sufficiently  cul- 
tivated to  enable  him  to  appreciate,  on  a  first 
view,  the  excellence  of  the  sublime  concep- 
tions, and  grand  execution  displayed  in  the 
works  of  Michael  Angdo,  and  Raphael^ 
in  the  Vatican.  The  probable  cause  of 
this  insensibility  has,  perhaps^  been  already 
meKutioned.    Ilie  line  of  act  idiich  he  had 
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hitherto  pursued  was  of  an  inferior  kind* 
His  mind  had  been  absorbed  in  the  study  of 
real  life,  of  colour,  and  effect,  and  conse- 
quently his  imagination  had  not  been  raised 
above  that  level.     Of  the  ideal  in  art  he' 
knew  little  or  nothing.  Grandeur  of  compo- 
sition, dignity  of  character,  abstract  refine* 
ment  of  form,  had  never  been   the   sub- 
jects of  his  contemplation.    In  the  Vatican 
Reynolds  saw  the  art  in  majestic  simplicity, 
unadorned    by   splendour  of  colour,   and 
unsupported  by  artificial  imposing  effects. 
He  had  the  good  sense  to  be  convinced  that 
his  disappointment    proceeded  from    his 
own  deficiency,  and  that  he  had  to  com- 
mence  a  new  course  of  study   to  enable 
him  to  comprehend  the  wonders  which  he 
saw ;    and    he   industriously   devoted    his 
whole  mind  to  that  object.     By  judiciously 
considering   these  magnificent  works,   he 
gradually  became  sensible  of  their  high 
quality ;    and  to    expand   his  mind,   and 
acquire  a  larger  practice  of  the  hand,  he 
copied  such  portions  of  them  as  might  be 
afterwards  useful  to  him.     He  did  all  that 
was  possible  upon  the  limited  foundation 
he  had  laid ;  npr  was  his  labour  in  vain. 
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He  never  was  competent  to  adopt  the  grand 
^t^^le  of  art;  but  by  great  diligence  and  atten- 
tion he  enlarged  his  conceptions,  and  refined 
his  taste,  so  as  to  show  in  his  portraits  a  new 
mode  of  thinking  on  this  branch  of  the  art, 
perfectly  distinct  and  original.  Not  any  of 
the  great  masters  who  preceded  him  stood 
more  independently  than  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, and  there  are  peculiar  charms  and 
graces  in  the  best  of  his  works,  which 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  found  in  the  produc- 
tions of  those  eminent  artists  who  had 
greater  general  power  than  he  possessed. 

The  great  progress  he  made  in  his 
art,  proved  the  truth  of  a  maxim  which  he 
always  maintained,  <^  that  all  refined  know* 
^^  ledge  is  gradually  obtained,  and  that  by 
"  study  and  exertion  alone  every  excellence 
"  of  whatever  kind  might  be  acquired."  In 
this  principle  he  was  supported  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  from  whom  it  is  not  improbable  he 
received  it;  but  in  describing  his  own 
advance,  as  given  by  Mr.  Malone,  he  went 
too  far  in  saying,  ^^  that  all  the  undigested 
"  notions  of  painting  which  he  brought  firom 
"  England  were  to  be  done  away  and  eradi- 
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^  cated  from  his  mind."  The  truth  was,  that 
he  had  much  to  learn,  but  nothing  to  un- 
learn. He  had  little  to  add  to  that 
fine  sense  of  colour  which  he  then 
possessed,  and  which,  as  he  long  afterwards 
acknowledged,  showed  so  much  promise  that 
all  the  improvement  he  couldthen  make  upon 
his  limited  preparation,  was  knowledge  of 
composition,  taste  for  form,  and  general  im- 
provement of  style :  all  which  he  obtained 
to  a  certain  degree  by  studying  the  works  of 
the  great  masters  in  Italy. 

• 

But  if  at  this  period  of  his  life,  he  was 
not  immediately  sensible  of  the  superior 
excellence  of  Raphael,    he  possessed,  suf- 
ficient judgment  to  pursue  a  different  course 
from  that  of  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
On  his  arrival  at  Kome,  he  found  Pompeo 
Battoni,   a    native    of  Lucca,    possessing 
the  highest  reputation.     His    name  was, 
indeed,  known  in  every  part   of   Europe, 
and  was   every  where -spoken    of  as    al- 
most another  Raphael ;  but  in  that  great 
school  of  art,  such  was  the  admiration  he 
excited,  —  or  rather  such  was  the  degrad- 
ation of  taste^  that  the  students  in  painting 
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had  no  higher  ambition  than  to  be  his 
imitators. 

Battoni  had  some  talent,  but  his  works  are 
dry,  cold,  and  insipid.  That  such  perform- 
ances should  have  been  so  extolled  in  the 
very  seat  and  centre  of  the  fine  arts  seems 
wonderful.  But  in  this  manner  has  public 
taste  been  operated  upon,  and  from  the 
period  when  art  was  carried  to  the  highest 
point  of  excellence  known  in  modern  times, 
it  has  thus  gradually  declined.  A  succes-* 
sion  of  artists  followed  each  other,  who, 
being  esteemed  the  most  eminent  in  their 
own  time,  were  praised  extravagantly  by  an 
ignorant  public,  and  in  the  several  schools 
they  established,  their  own  productions  were 
the  only  objects  of  study. 

So  widely  spread  was  the  fame  of  Bat- 
toni, that,  before  Reynolds  left  England, 
his  patron.  Lord  Edgcumbe,  strongly  urged 
the  expediency  of  placing  himself  under  the 
tuition  of  so  great  a  man.  This  recom- 
mendation, however,  on  seeing  the  works 
of  that  master,  he  did  not  choose  to  follow  : 
which  showed   that    he  was   then   above 
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the  level  of  those  whose  professional  views 
all  concentrated  in  the  productions  of  the 
popular  favourite.  Indeed  nothing  could  be 
more  opposite  to  the  spirited  execution,  the 
high  relish  of  colour,  and  powerful  effect, 
which  the  works  of  Reynolds  at  that  time 
possessed,  than  the  tame  and  inanimate 
pictures  of  Pompeo  Battoni.  Taking  a 
wiser  course,  therefore,  he  formed  his  own. 
plui,  and  studied  chiefly  in  the  Vatican  from 
the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  with  great  diligence ;  such 
indeed  was  his  application^  that  to  a  severe 
cold,  which  he  caught  in  those  apartments^ 
he  owed  the  deafness  which  continued  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life. 

At  Rome  Reynolds  engaged  as  a  pupil 
Joseph  Marchi,  a  young  Roman  aboutfifteen 
years  of  age^  who  accompanied  his  master 
to  England ;  and  from  him  several  parti- 
culars contained  in  this  narrative  were 
obtained.^ 

*  Signknr  Marchi  being  thus  noticed,  some  aocount 
o(  him  may  not  be  unacceptable.  Marchi's  talents  ai 
an  artist  were  naturally  not  Inrilliant,  and  his  progress 
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Among  other  miscellaneous  information 
communicated  by  Marchi^  he  mentioned 


was  inconsiderable.  He  was  nevertheless  a  man  of  sense 
and  perfect  integrity,  and  from  the  excellence  of  his 
temper,  and  simplicity  of  bis  character,  was  universally 
beloved  and  respected.  From  the  time  of  his  first 
engagement  till  about  the  year  1 770,  he  continued  with 
Reynolds,  who  had  for  several  years  remunerated  his 
services ;  but  thinking  that  he  might  be  able  to  obtain 
larger  emolument  in  anotlier  situation,  Marchi  began  to 
practise  in  London  on  his  own  account ;  but  being  in- 
duced by  some  friendly  offers  of  employment  in  South 
Wales,  he  shortly  left  the  metropolis,  and  resided  in  or 
near. Swansea  in  Glamorganshire.  His  encouragement 
in  this  place  failing  after  remaining  several  years,  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  remove. 

Accordingly  Marchi  returned  to  London,  where,  in 
his  independent  state,  being  still  unsuccessful,  he  was 
induced  to  return  to  the  service  of  his  old  master.  Sir 
Joshua  having  offered  to  receive  him  on  his  former  foot- 
ing, Marchi  willingly  consented ;  and  thus,  after  an  inter- 
val of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  he  resumed  a  situation 
which  he  did  not  quit  till  the  death  of  that  great  artist. 
Thejust  principles  and  amiable  qualities  of  Marchi  were 
fully  impressed  on  the  mind  of  Reynolds,  who,  when 
speaking  of  the  return  of  his  pupils,  strongly  expressed 
his  feeling  of  Marchi's  character;  **  It  was  the  dove^'' 
said  he,  *^  returning  to  the  ark."  Joseph  Marchi 
survived  his  master  several  years,  having  by  prudent 
eccMiomy  saved  a  sufficiency  for  his  decent  support  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  in '  Loodoi^ 
April  2d,  1808. 
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that,  during  his  residence  in  Rome^  Rey- 
nolds painted  several  caricatures  of  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  at  their  own  request,  in 
which  unworthy  employment,  however,  he 
was  not  long  occupied,  for  having  made 
them  like,  but  ridiculous,  they  did  not  relish 
the  degradation,  and  therefore  suspended 
theircommissions.  It  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance  that  such  a  man  could  ever  be  induced 
to  give  up  the  smallest  portion  of  his  time  to 
a  practice  so  uncongenial  with  his  taste  for 
refinement,  both  in  and  out  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

Excepting  in  this  solitary  instance,  which 
has  been  noticed  by  others,  much  approba- 
tion is  due  to  Reynolds  for  the  good  example 
he  showed  in  his  modeof  study  while  in  Italy. 
He  copied  but  few  whole  pictures :  consi- 
dering it,  as  he  afterwards  remarked  in  one 
of  his  discourses,  to  be  ^'  a  delusive  kind  of 
**  industry,  requiring  no  effort  of  the  mind, 
"  or  of  those  powers  of  invention  and  dis- 
'^  position  which  ought  to  be  particularly 
^^  called  out  and  put  in  action,  which  other- 
**  wise  lie  torpid,  and  lose  their  energy  for 
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"  want  of  exercise."  —  "  The  utter  inca* 
**  pacity,*'  he  adds, "  to  produce  any  thing  of 
<'  their  own,  of  those  who  had  spent  most 
<^  of  their  time  in  making  finished  copies, 
^<  was  a  common  observation  with  all  who 
"  were  conversant  with  the  art" 

Having  completed  his  course  of  study, 
Reynolds  left  Rome  and  proceeded  to  Flo- 
rence, where  he  found  John  Astley,  who 
had  been  his  fellow  pupil  in  the  school 
of  Hudson.  Astley  was  then  employed 
in  painting  portraits,  and  had  the  patronage 
of  Sir  Horace  Man,  the  English  minister* 
He  had  many  commissions  to  copy  pictures 
for  English  gentlemen,  which  were  chiefly 
executed  by  Italian  artists.^ 

*  The  progress  of  Mr.  Astley  through  life  was  remark- 
able. He  was  born  at  Wemm,  in  Shropshire.  His  father 
was  an  apothecary.  He  was  a  tall,  showy  man,  and  had 
some  talent  in  his  profession.  He  had  high  animal  spirits 
which  inclined  him  to  dissipation.  After  his  return  from 
the  continent  he  continued  to  paint  portraits  in  Lon- 
don and  in  Dublin,  and  acquired  some  money  by  his 
ptaciL  Passing  through  Cheshire  on  his  way  back  from 
Ifdtfidi  he  visited  the  Knutsfbrd  assembly  there.  Lady 
Daniell,  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Duckenfield  Daniellf  hap- 
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While  Reynolds  remained  at  Florence,  in 
1752,    he  painted    a  portrait  of  Joseph 


pened  to  be  present,  and  was  at  once  so  captivated  bj 
bis  person  and  deportment,  that  she  contrived  to  sit  to 
him  for  her  portrait.  She  was  at  that  time  said  to  be 
in  treaty  of  marriage  with  the  Honourable  John  Smith 
Barry ;  but  being  somewhat  piqued  at  what  she  thought 
inattention  on  his  part,  she  told  her  story  to  Astley, 
and  put  it  to  him  as  a  question,  ^'  Whether,  if  under  such 
<<  circumstances,  he  could  submit  to  be  so  neglected  ?* 
Astley  was  in  rapture  at  the  supposition  of  being  in  such 
ft  situation,  and  expressed  himself  in  terms  so  ardent  that 
she  offered  him  her  hand. 

By  marriage  articles.  Lady  Daniell  reserved  her  for- 
tune to  nerself ;  but  Astle/s  behaviour  was  so  satisfac- 
tory to  her,  that  she  soon  gave  him  a  portion  of  her 
property,  and  dying  shortly  after,  settled  upon  him  the 
whole  of  the  Duckenfield  estate  (at  that  time  estimated  at 
50001.  per  annum)  after  the  death  of  her  daughter 
by  Sir  William  DanielL 

Mr.  Astley,  after  the  death  of  his  lady,  who  was  his 
senior,  lived  so  expensively  that  in  b.  few  years  his  cir- 
cumstances were  much  reduced,  and  he  commenced  a 
treaty  for  a  post  obit  of  the  whole  of  Lady  DanielPs 
property  in  succession  to  her  daughter's  life.  His  good 
fortune  still  continued.  Unexpectedly  the  daughter  of 
Lady  Daniel!  died,  which  information  he  received  the 
evening  before  the  day  on  which  the  treaty  was  to  have 
been  completed,  and  Astley  became  possessed  of  the  whole 
property.  He  contuiued  a  widower  for  several  years^ 
when,  far  advanced  in  life,  he  married  a  third  wife,  a 
young  lady  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters* 
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Wilton,  an  English  sculptor,  which  was. 
much  admired,  as  it  was  a  brilliant  dis- 
play of  those  qualities  in  which  he  so 
eminently  excelled;  but  of  the  peculiar 
merits   of  this  picture,    he  did  not  then 


He  died  at  his  house,  Duckenfield  Lodge,  in  Cheshire, 
Nov.  14th,  1787. 

Some  further  particulars  respecting  this  favourite  of 
fortune  may  afford  matter  for  reflection.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  see,  in  instances  of  wastefid  and  even  ruin- 
ous extravagance,''that  the  inherent  disposition  of  the  mind 
has  been  in  direct  opposition  to  it';  and  that  while  the 
dominion  of  ungovemed  wishes  has  been  at  its  height, 
selfishness,  the  latent  propensity,  has  shown  itself,  and 
been  mixdd  with  dissolute  prodigality:  a  &ct  strikingly 
verified  in  the  subject  of  this  anecdote.  It  was  calculated 
that  Astley  wasted  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  pounds ;  yet  such  was  the  amount  of  the  fortunie 
he.  received,  that  at  his  death  he  left  considerable  property 
to  his  fomily.  In  his  last  years,  it  was  said  the  state 
of  his  affidrs  affected  his  mind,  and  contributed  to 
break  up  his  constitution.  He  was  at  last  reduced  to 
great  mental  imbecility,  but  the  natural  propensity  still 
pre<]ominated,  and  he  laboured  under  perpetual  appre* 
hension  of  poverty.  When  these  circumstances  were 
related  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  was  a  great 
observer  of  character,  he  confirmed  what  had  been  said 
of  Astle/s  selfish  disposition,  and  enumerated  several  of 
his  contrivances  to  free  himself  firom  expence  at  the  coat 
pf  others  even  in  the  height  of  affluence. 
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appear  to  be  sufficiently  sensible.  ^^  After 
**  studying  the  finest  works  of  the  great 
*^  masters,"  he  says,  "  a  new  taste  and 
^^  new  perceptions  began  to  dawn  upon 
^^  me,  but  the  notions  I  had  of  painting 
*^  when  I  left  England  were  not  eradi- 
i*  cated."  No,  nor  was  it  necessary  they 
should  be  so ;  his  mind  had  become  more 
enlarged  it  is  true,  but  the  bias  of  his  taste 
was  settled,  and  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Wilton 
bore  much  more  affinity  to  his  early  pro- 
ductions than  to  any  thing  he  had  seen  in 
the  Vatican. 

From  Florence  he  went  to  Bologna^ 
where  he  staid  a  few  days,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  Parma,  Modena,  Milan, 
Padua,  and  also  to  Venice,  where  he  re* 
mained  a  month.  While  in  the  north  of 
Italy  he  became  acquainted  with  Zuccarelli^ 
the  eminent  landscape  painter,  in  whose 
house  he  painted  the  portrait  of  a  gentle* 
man,  in  a  style  which  seemed  to  be  new  to 
that  artist :  for  one  day  when  overlooking 
Reynolds  as  he  proceeded  with  his  work, 
he  4;umed  to  Marchi  and  exclaimed,  '^  Che 
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"  spirito  ha  quest  uomo !"     What  a  spirit 
this  man  has  ! 

In  this  excursion,  it  appear^  to  have  been 
his  custom  to  procure  the  usual  printed 
descriptions  of  each  city,  on  which  he  made 
his  observations ;  and  having  surveyed  what 
each  place  contained,  to  such  as  pleased  him 
best,  he  riepeated  his  visits,  at  times  most 
convenient  for  closer  examination.  Of  many 
of  the  works  which  he  saw,  he  made  slight 
sketches,  and  accompanied  them  with  notes 
respecting  their  peculiar  merits,  and  espe- 
cially their  colouring  and  effect 

Having  completed  his  tour  in  Italy,  Rey- 
nolds proceeded  to  Turin  on  his  way  to  Eng- 
land. Between  that  city  and  the  foot  of 
the  Alps,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  meet 
on  their  way  to  the  country  he  had  just  quit* 
ted,  his  old  master  Hudson,  accompanied  by 
Roubiiiac  the  sculptor.  Hudson,  whothougfat 
it  prudent  to  perform  the  customary  pilgri* 
m^  of  artists,  was  making  a  hurried 
visit  to  the  land  where  art  is  seen  in  classical 
perfection ;  and  the  expedition  with  wkieh 
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he  executed  his  purpose  was  extraordinary. 
He  was  only  two  days  in  Rome,  and  ran 
from  place  to  place  with  such  sp^ed,  that  he 
accomplished  his  tour  in  Italy,  and  returned 
to  Paris  before  Reynolds  had  quitted  that 
city,  and  they  came  fiom  Calais  to  Dover 
in  the  same  packet,  so  that  he  could  not 
have  been  absent  from  England  more  than 
two  months. 

Reynolds,  on  his  arrival  at  Lyons,  found  ' 
his  finances  very  low;  he  had  only  aix 
louis  left,  two  of  which  he  gave  to  Marchi 
with  orders  to  proceed  as  he  could,  and 
reserved  four  to  carry  him  to  jfturts,  where, 
in  eight  days,  he  was  joined  by  Marchi, 
who  had  performed  the  journey  from  Lyons 
oa  foot  In  the  French  capital  our  travelleir 
remained  a  mcmtb.  Although  actively  em- 
ployed in  viewing  whatever  was  remarkable 
in  that  city,  his  pencU  was  not  uDemployed, 
as  he  there  painted  the  portrait  of  M. 
Grotier,  which  wae  afterwards  ei^vaved. 

He  arrived  in  London,  October  16, 
1752,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  his 
native  county.    There,  however,  it  was  not 
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<  ■ 

his  intention  to  remain,  and,  therefore,  after 
a  pause  of  three  months  he  repaired  to  that 
city  which  was  destined  to  be  the  scene  of 
his  future  glory.  On  his  return  to  London 
he  took  lodgings  in  St  Martin  Vlane,  where 
Miss  Fanny  Reynolds,  his  youngest  sister, 
joined  him,  in  order  to  take  charge  of  his 
domestic  concerns. 

In  order  to  recover  his  practice,  which 
had  been  some  time  suspended,  Reynolds 
commenced  his  career  by  painting  the  por- 
trait of  his  pupil  Marchi,  in  a  Turkish  dress. 
Hudson,  and  Astley  also,—  who  had  Just  re* 
turned  to  England, — repeatedly  visited  him 
while  employed  upon  this  first  specimen  of 
his  improved  art.  When  it  was  completed  and 
shown  to  these  gentlemen,  Hudson  exa^ 
mined  it  with  much  attention,  and  then 
said,  ^^  Reynolds  you  do  not  paint  so  well 
^*  now  as  you  did  before  you  went  to  Italy." 
Upon  which  Marchi  noticed  a  smile  on  the 
face .  of  Astley,  who  doubtless  perceived 
in  the  remark,  the  jealousy  which  still 
rankled  his.  mind. 
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Die  second  picture  painted  by  Reynolds 
was  a  whole-length  portrait  of  his  kind 
friend,  now  Admiral,  and  afterwards  Lord 
Keppel.  With  this  picture  he  took  great 
pains ;  for  it  was  observed  at  the  time,  that^ 
after  several  sittings,  he  defaced  his  work 
and  began  it  again.  But  his  labour  was 
not  lost ;  that  excellent  production  was  so 
mudi  admired,  that  it  completely  established 
the  reputation  of  the  ^ Artist  Its  dig* 
nity  and  spirit,  its  beauty  of  colour,  and 
fine  general  efiect,  occasioned  equal  sur- 
prise and  pleasure.  The  public,  hitherto 
accustomed  to  see  only  the  formal  tame  re- 
presentations which  reduced  all  persons  to 
the  same  standard  of  unmeaning  insipidity, 
were  captivated  with  this  display  of  animated 
character,  and  the  report  of  its  attraction 
was  soon  widely  circulated. 

Immediately  after  this  successful  pro- 
ducticMD,  he  painted  several  half-length 
portraits  for  the  Colebrooke  family, 
viz.  Sir  James  Colebrooke,  Sir  Greorge 
Colebrooke,  aqd  their  Ladies.  Lord 
Godolphin,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
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also  many  others,   sat    to  him  about  the 
same  time. 

From  St.  Martin*s  Lane  he  removed  to 
a  house  in  Newport-street,  where  finding  his 
employment  rapidly  increasing,  he  was  en- 
couraged to  raise  his  prices  to  a  level  with 
those  of  Hudson.*  His  application  was 
great ;  constantly  having  occasion  to  receive 
five,  six,  or  seven  persons  daily,  and  some 
of  these  frequently  at  the  early  hour  of  six 
or  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning :  such  was 
his  popularity,  and  the  eager  desire  of  num- 
bers to  have  their  apartments  graced  with 
productions  which  possessed  the  rare 
quality  of  uniting  the  most  faithful 
resemblance  to  the  happiest  traits  of  ex- 
pression. 

*  While  Reynolds  resided  in  St  Martin's  Lane,  his 
prices  were  for  the  three  usual  orders  of  portraits, 
namely,  a  three-quarter,  half-length,  and  whole-length, 
ten,  twenty,  and  forty  guineas.  Those  of  Hudaon  at  the 
same  period  were  twelve^  twenty-four,  and  forty-eij^t 
guineas.  Reynolds  soon  after,  however,  adopted  those 
of  his  master,  at  which  they  continued  four  or  five  years, 
whai  they  both  raised  them  to  fifteen,  thirty,  and  six^ 
guineas. 
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The  increase  of  his  employment  was  in* 
deed  so  great  as  to  oblige  him,  soon  after 
his  removal  to  Newport-street,  to  have  re- 
course to  an  assistant,  and  for  that  purpose 
he  engaged  Mr.  Toms,  an  artist  of 
much  ability,  to  forward  the  preparation  of 
his  pictures.  He  also  about  the  same  time 
received  Thomas  Beach  and  Hugh  Barron 
as  pupils.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  ex- 
traordinary pressure  of  commissions,  his 
care  and  attention  never  relaxed,  and  the 
high  reputation  he  had  gained  only  made 
him  more  anxious  to  increase  it.  The  same 
unabated  desire  of  improvement  occasioned 
frequent  alterations  in  the  progress  of  his 
pictures,  and  it  was  often  long  before  he 
could  satisfy  himself. 

It  was  at  this  time  his  acquaintance  com- 
minced  with  Dr.  Johnson,  who  soon  became 
iltaost  a  daily  visitor  at  dinner.  Miss  Rey- 
nolds was  a  great  favourite  with  him,  and 
gratified  him  by  indulging  his  particular 
inclinations  and  habits  of  life.  Reynolds 
at  that  time  dined  at  four  o'clock,  and  im- 
mediately after  dinner,  tea  was  brought  in 
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for  the  Doctor,  who,  nevertheless,  at  the 
usual  hour,  again  took  his  share  of  it» 
After  supper,  too^  he  was  indulged  with 
his  favourite  beverage,  and  he  usually  pro- 
tracted his  stay  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock : 
often  very  much  deranging,  by  his  immo- 
bility, the  domestic  ceconomy  of  the  house* 

During  his  residence  in  Newport-street, 
Reynolds  painted  a  portrait  of  Lord 
Ligonier  on  horseback :  —  a  noble  perform- 
ance, which  may  be  classed  with  any 
of  his  after  productions  for  grandeur 
of  composition  and  force  of  effect.  He 
had  not  attained  his  thirty-sixth  year 
when  he  executed  this  fine  work,  which 
showed  at  once  his  exquisite  taste,  and  the 
depth  of  his  knowledge  in  those  parts  of 
the  art  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  incessant 
attention.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  he 
painted  a  whole-length  portrait  of  the 
Duchess  of  Hamilton,  (the  beautiful  Miss 
Gunning,)  and  a  smaller  picture  of  her 
sister,  the  Countess  of  Coventry.  He  also 
began  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, but  the  head  only  was  finidbed> 
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when  the  Duke  was  ordered  to  join  the. 
army  in  Germany,  whence  he  never  re- 
turned. 

The  variety  afforded  by  the  nature  of  his 
practice  was  happily  suited  to  display  the 
versatility  of  his  genius.  To  the  Soldier — 
a  character  which  he  always  treated  with 
peculiar  energy — he  could  impart  that  indi- 
viduality which  distinguishes  one  man  and 
one  hero  from  another ;  in  female  beauty 
and  grace  —  the  delight  of  his  pencil  —  he 
evinced  the  same  power  of  discrimination ; 
therefore,  not  only  the  general  characters 
of  grave,  gay,  young  and  old,  but  their 
several  species  all  contributed  to  supply 
that  variety  for  which  his  productions  were 
so  remarkable.  In  fact  the  capacities  of 
Portrait-painting  were  never  before  com- 
pletely developed. 

» 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  talents  of 
Reynolds,  to  which  no  degree  of  ignorance 
or  imbecility  in  the  art  could  be  insensible, 
added  to  his  extraordinary  reputation, 
would  have  extinguished  every  feeling  of 
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jealousy  or  of  rivalship  in  the  mind  of  hii 
roaster  Hudson  ;  but  the  malady  was  so 
deeply  seated  as  to  defy  the  usual  remedies 
applied  by  time  and  reflection.     Hudson, 
when  at   the   head  of  his    art,    admired 
and  praised  by  all,  had  seen  a  youth  rise 
up  and  annihilate  at  once  both  his  income 
and  his  fame ;  and  he  never  could  divest 
his  mind  of  the  feelings  of  mortification 
caused  by  the  loss  he  had  thus  sustained. 
Hudson  occasionally  visited  his  Pupil  while 
he  resided  in  Newport-street,  but  neither 
his  excellence  nor  his  prosperity  were  cal* 
culated  to  produce  pleasure ;  and  therefcH^ 
the  intervals  of  his  visits  gradually  enlarged 
until  they  were  idtogether  suspended,  which 
took  place  twenty  years  before  his  death. 
The  latter  years  of  his  life  Hudson  passed 
at  a  small  villa  he  had  built  at  Twickenhwii 
where  he  died,  January  36, 1779,  seveaty* 
eight  years  of  age. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1760,  Rey- 
nolds once  more  changed  his  residence  to 
a  house  in  Leicester-square,  which  he 
inhabited  during  the  remainder  of  hit  Ufis^ 
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For  the  lease  of  this  house,  which  was  for 
the  term  of  forty-seven  years,  he  paid 
1650/.  But  finding  it,  though  large  and 
respectable,  still  insufficient  for  his  profes- 
sional purposes,  he  was  obliged  to  be  at  the 
further  expense  of  1500/.  for  a  detached 
gallery,  painting  rooms,  and  such  other 
conveniences  as  his  extensive  concerns  re- 
quired ;  and  either  to  meet  these  expenses, 
or  to  accord  with  his  improved  Art  and  high 
reputation,  he  again  raised  his  prices  to 
twenty-five,  fifty,  and  one  hundred  guineas, 
for  the  three  orders  of  Portraits. 

At  this  period,  a  plan  was  formed  by 
the  artists  of  the  metropolis  to  draw  the 
attention  of  their  fellow-citizens  to  their 
ingenious  la\>ours ;  with  a  view  both  to  an 
increase  of  patronage,  and  the  cultivation 
of  taste*  Hitherto  works  of  that  kind, 
produced  in  the  country,  were  seen  only  by 
a  few,  the  people  in  general  knew  nothing 
of  what  was  passing  in  the  arts.  Private 
collections  were  then  inaccessible,  and 
there  were  no  public  ones ;  nor  any  casual 
display  of  the  productions  of  genius,  except 
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what  the  ordinary  sales  by  auotion  occa^ 
sionally  offered.  Nothings  therefore^  could 
exceed  the  ignorance  of  a  people  who  were 
in  themselves  learned,  ingenious,  and, 
highly  cultivated,  in  all  things  excepting 
the  arts  of  design. 

In  consequence  of  this  privation,  it  was 
conceived  that  a  Public  ExhUfitian  of  the 
works  of  the  most  eminent  Artists  could 
not  fail  to  make  a  powerful  impression^  and, 
if  occasionally  repeated,  might  ultimately 
produce  the  most  satisfactory  effects. 

The  scheme  was  no  sooner  proposed  than 
adopted,  and  being  carried  into  immediate 
execution,  the  result  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  projectors. 
All  ranks  of  people  crowded  to  see  the 
delightful  novelty;  it  was  the  universal 
topic  of  conversation ;  and  a  passion  for  the 
arts  was  excited  by  that  first  manifestation 
of  native  talent,  which,  cherished  by  the 
continued  operation  of  the  same  cause,  has 
ever  since  been  increasing  in  strength,  and 
extending  its  effects  through  every  part  c^ 
the  Empire. 
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The  history  of  our  exhibitions  a£R>rds 
itself  the  strongest  evidence  of  their  impres- 
sive effect  upon  public  taste.  At  their 
commencement^  though  men  of  enlightened 
minds,  could  distinguish  and  appreciate 
what  was  excellent,  the  admiration  of  the 
many  was  confined  to  subjects  either  gross 
or  puerile,  and  commonly  to  the  m^uiest 
efforts  of  intellect ;  whereas  at  this  time  the 
whole  train  of  subjects  most  popular  in  the 
earlier  exhibitions  have  disappeared.  The 
loaf  and  cheese,  that  could  provoke  hunger^ 
the  cat  and  canary-bird,  and  the  dead 
mackarel  on  a  deal  board,  have  long  ceased 
to  produce  astonishment  and  delight ;  while 
truth  of  imitation  now  finds  innumerable 
admirers,  though  combined  with  the  high 
qualities  of  beauty,  grandeur,  and  taste. 

To  our  Public  Exhibitions,  and  to  ar- 
rangements that  followed  in  consequence  of 
their  introduction,  this  change  must  be 
chiefly  attributed.  The  present  generation 
appears  to  be  composed  of  a  new,  and,  at 
least  with  respect  to  Ihe  arts,  a  superior 
order  of  beings.     Generally  speaking,  their, 
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thoughts,  their  feelings,  and  language  on 
these  subjects,  differ  entirely  from  what 
they  were  sixty  years  ago.  No  just  opinions 
were  at  that  time  entertained  on  the  merits 
of  ingenious  productions  of  this  kind.  The 
state  of  the  public  mind  incapable  of  discri- 
minating excellence  from  inferiority,  proved 
incontrovertibly,  that  a  right  sense  of  art 
in  the  spectator,  can  only  be  acquired  by 
long  and  frequent  observation,  and  that 
without  proper  opportunities  to  improve 
the  mind  and  the  eye,  a  nation  would  con- 
tinue insensible  of  the  true  value  of  the 
fine  arts. 

The  first  or  probationary  Exhibition, 
which  opened  April  21st,  1760,  was  at  a 
large  room  in  the  Strand  belonging  to  the 
Society  formied  for  the  Encoiu*agement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  which 
had  then  been  instituted  five  or  six 
years.  It  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  the 
first  artist  of  the  country,  was  not  indifferent 
to  the  success  of  a  plan  which  promised  to  be 
so  extensively  useful.  Accordingly  four  of 
his  pictures  were,  for  the  first  time,  h^re 
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placed  before  the  public,  with  whom,  by 
the  channel  now  opened,  he  continued  hi 
constant  intercourse  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Encouraged  by  the  successful  issue  of  the 
first  experiment,  the  artbtical  body  deter- 
mined that  it  should  be  repeated  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Owing,  however,  to  some 
iBconveniences  experienced  at  their  former  . 
place  of  exhibition,  and  likewise  to  a  desire 
to  be  perfectly  independent  in  their  pro* 
ceedings,  they  engaged  for  their  next  public 
display,  a  spacious  room  near  the  Spring* 
Gardens'  entrance  into  the  Park ;  at  iddch 
place  the  second  exhibition  opened  May 
9th,  1761*  Here  Reynolds  sent  his  fine 
picture  of  Lord  Ligonier  on  horseback,  a 
portrait  of  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Sterne,  and 
three  othersi. 

ft 

It  is  possible,  that  the  immediate  pecu- 
niary profits  arising  from  this  Exhibition 
might  not  have  entered  into  the  views  of 
the  first  projectors ;  but  wh6n  it  is  remem- 
bered what  important  uses  these  were  after-- 
wards  applied  to,  and  reflecting   on  the 
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still  grieater  consequences  hereafter  to  be 
expected  from  the  same  source  of  income^ 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  the 
commencement  of  this  fund. 

On  their  first  appeal  to  the  public,  the 
Artists  required  no  admission-money,  but 
sixpence  was  charged  for  the  catalogue  of 
the  works  exhibited.  Hie  year  following, 
the  price  for  catalogues  was  doubled ;  and 
on  the  third  year,  encouraged  by  their  ex- 
traordinary success,  one  shilling  was  de- 
manded for  admission,  and  sixpence  for  the 
catalogue;  placing  ob  the  front  of  it  an  ad- 
vertisement written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  to 
iiecoticile  the  public  to  the  charge  which 
had  been  made  for  admission. 

To  this  Exhibition,  Reynolds  sent  his. 
picture  of  "  Garrick  between  the  two  Muses 
of  Tragedy  and  Comedy,"  and  two  other 
portraits.  The  following  year  he  contri-. 
buted  four  pictures  to  the  public  show,  and 
in  1764,  two  portraits.  In  1765  he  sent 
his  beautiful  picture,  ealled  ^^  A  Lady 
sacrificing  to  the  Graces,"  which  was  the 
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poHrait  of  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury.  This, 
like  many  other  of  his  pictures,  was  a 
novelty  in  the  art,  showing  individual  like^ 
ness,  combined  with  an  assumed  character. 

The  artists  had  now  fully  proved  the 
efficacy  of  their  plan ;  and  their  income  ex- 
ceeding their  expenditure,  affording  a  rea- 
sonable hope  of  a  permanent  establishment,, 
they  thought  they  might  solicit  a  Royal 
Charter  of  Incorporation;  and  having 
applied  to  His  Majesty  for  that  purpose, 
he  was  pleased  to  accede  to  their  request. 
This  nieasure,  however,  which  was  intend- 
ed to  consolidate  the  body  of  artists,  was  of 
no  avail ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  probably 
the  cause  of  its  dissolution ;  for  in  less  than 
four  years  a  separation  took  place,  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, and  finally  to  the  extinction  of  the 
incorporated  society.  The  charter  was  dated 
January  26th,  1765;  the  secession  took 
place  in  October,  1768 ;  and  the  Royal 
Acadeniy  was  instituted  December  10th  in 
the  same  year. 
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In  I7G69  Reynolds  exhibited  four  pic*- 
tures ;  the  next  year  he  remitted,  and  in 
the  spring  of  17685  he  sent  four.  This 
year  an  exhibition  was  formed  for  the  gra- 
tification of  the  King  of  Denmark,  at  that 
time  in  England.  It  opened  on  the  13th 
of  September,  and  contained  four  pictures 
by  Reynolds,  and  these  were  the  last  he 
exhibited  with  the  incorporated  society. 

The  dissolution  of  the  incorporated  body 
of  artists  was  owing  to  the  indiscriminate 
admission  of  members.  At  the  period  of 
the  separation,  the  number  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  forty-one,  of  whom  a  large 
proportion  were  of  a  very  inferior  order. 
When  the  Society  was  first  instituted,  due 
respect  was  shown  to  the  eminent  artists 
who  by  the  propriety  of  their  conduct,  and 
the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held,  gave 
dignity  to  it,  and  by  their  excellent  perform- 
ances contributed  most  to  the  popularity  of 
the  Exhibitions.  They  were,  therefore,  for  a 
while,  considered  to  be  the  persons  most 
proper  to  have  a  large  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Society,      While  that  senti- 
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ment  prevailed  it  proceeded  with  success. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  ambitious  de- 
sires began  to  operate ;  and  the  votes 
at  elections  being  equal,  many  of  the 
members,  who  had  little  title  to  confidence 
and  distinction,  aspired  to  the  direction  of 
the  Institution^  and  by  combining  together 
they  were,  by  their  numbers,  enabled  to  ef- 
fect their  purpose.  They  ejected  two-thirds 
of  the  respectable  members  who  filled  the 
offices  of  trust,  and  placed  themselves  in 
their  room;  and  forming  a  majority,  out. 
voted  those  whom  they  had  permitted  to 
remain.  The  principal  artists  seeing  the 
impossibility  of  restoring  order  and  proper 
subordination,  after  some  vain  attempts,  soon 
withdrew  from  this  Society;  and  without 
delay  formed  another  plan  in  which  they 
avoided  the  errors  which  caused  the  de* 
struction  -  of  the  incorporated  body  they 
had  quitted.  It  was  now  seen  that^  no  ' 
Society  of  this  kind  could  be  lasting  unless 
it  were  more  limited  in  its  number,  and 
select  in  the  dioice  of  its  members;  and 
that  it  could  have  no  national  dignity  witie 
out  the  avowed  and  immediate  patronage  of 
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the  Sovereign.  Happily  there  were  artists 
among  the  seceding  members  who,  in  the 
situations  in  which  they  were  placed^  had 
opportunity  to  state  these  sentiments  to 
His  Majesty,  who  graciously  approved  the 
proposal  submitted  to  him,  and  directed 
that  the  plan  should  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion ;  and  thus  in  a  short  time  the  Royal 
Academy  was  established. 

During  the  dissensions  in  the  Incorporat- 
ed Society,  Mr.  Reynolds  took  no  active 
part ;  and  his  apparent  neutrality  caused  it 
to  be  believed  by  many  of  its  members  that 
he  did  not  approve  of  the  proceedings  of 
those  who  had  retired  from  it.  On  the 
subject  of  the  disunion  Mr. '  Strange,  the 
eminent  engraver,  published  a  book  in  which 
he  bitterly  arraigned  the  conduct  of  those 
who  had  seceded.  And  in  his  account  of 
the  cause  and  effect  of  the  separation,  he 
states  that  Mr.  Reynolds  said,  <^  He  would 
not  exhibit  with  either  Society,"  and  he 
proceeded  to  reproach  him  with  having 
given  up  this  resolution  when  tempted  with 
the  offer  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Royal 
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Academy  then  fonning,  and  an  assurance 
that  he  would  be  honoured  with  knight^ 
hood.  .  This  accusation  of  inconsistency, 
when  moved  .  by  ambition,  Mr.  Strange 
remarks  upon  in  a  manner  tsatculAted  to 
depreciate  the  character  of  Mr.  Reynolds, 
and  will  be  best  o|^sed  by  what  the  latter 
declared  publicly,  while  all  the  circum"* 
stances  of  the  separation  were  fresh  in  the 
reoollecticm  of  thojse  whom  he  addressed. 

The  Royal  Academy  was  opened  on  the. 
second  of  January,  1769,  when  the  Presi* 
dent,  Mr.  Reynolds,  read  his  first  discourse^ 
which  commenced  as  follows : 

^^  Gentlemen, 
^  An  Academy,  in  which  the  polite  arts- 
^'  may  be  regularly  cultivated,  is  ^t  last 
<<  opened  among  us  by  royal  munificence^ 
^<  This  must  appear  an  event  in  the  highest 
<<  d^ee  inter^stingst  not  only  to  the  Artiists^ 
.  ^^  but,  to  the  whole  nation."    , 

^  It  is^  indeed,  difficult  to  give  any  otfier 
^  reason,  why  an  Empire  like  that  of  Brir 
VOL.  I.  m 
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**-  tdn  dioidd  so  long  fas?d  wanted  an  omh- 
**  metii  8^'  snitiible  to  its  griwtness,  thain 
*  thiit  slow  ptogresston  of  thin'gst  windt 
**  tiKtiitally  mdces  eiegance  aiid  refinement 
**  the  last  effect  of  optdence  and  power/* 

**  An  Iristleiitlcy  lUe^tlfb  hoi  bb^b  oftea 
«  if^mnitfbd^  up^ii'donsaderkionis  mdtdy 
**  hferc^iltfte ;  bbt  IM  At^tetUy^  Awuded 
«  Ufibti  d{j6h  p^Ilfci^l^;  did  never  hS^ 
**  even  its  own  narrow  purposes.  If  it  has 
«  kn  drl^H  m  Mj^€fi  ri0  tifot^  e&h  evbt  be 
*<  ibrnf^    kf    mii^ufactUfetr  I   btit  if  the 

*(  bigh'^  flH^  bf  d^i^  flitfdHfifb^  tbe^ 

**^  inferior  ^lids  Will  be  answercid  of 
**  course.'* 

*<  We  are  htippj  in  baving  a  F^iifcb,  i^ho 

^  has  cdnceitM  tUe  desigi^  of  siteh  ttl  Ib- 

**  ttituiictf),'  liecoidfaig  tt>  ii»  tmd  dignity^ 

«^  «  gbat)  &  Ifi^rfiedi  a  fUM^i  Shtl  il  «!bni- 
•*  merdal  natioA',  iMd  I  taft  iMiW  IbJii^ 
**  gratulate  you,   Gentlemen^  on  the  ao> 

*  ^ifeh^:*'* 
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*^  lioM  whkJt  I  have  had  with  tnany  in  this 
^  atimMy^iofcrmflaM^andemcertic)^ 
for  an  Academy y  afford  n^dent  proqf  of 
the  impossibility  of  succeeding  without  the. 
^*  influence  of  Mq^esty^^  &c.  &c. 

Such  being  the  avowed  sentiments  of 
Mr.  Rejmolds  it  will  naturallj  be  believed; 
that^  though  he  left  to  others  who  wece 
better  situated  the  more  active  part  of 
planning  and  of  proposing  to  His  Ma- 
jesty the  establishment  of  a  Royal 
Academy^  he  still  highly  approved  th% 
measure. 

Mr.  Strange  also  condemned  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Reynolds,  because  it  appeared  he  con* 
8(Bitted  to  the  exduftion  of  engravers  from  the 
rank  of  academicians;  andalsobecausehehad 
beon  informed  that  the  President  had  affirm- 
<bd  that  ^<  Engravers  were  men  of  no  genius, 
^^  servile  copiers,  and  consequently  not  fit 
*<  to  instruct  in  a  Koyal  Academy/'  Mr^ 
Straage  oonsidered  this  attack  upon  the  art. 
of  engraving  as  directed  particulaiiy  agtilnat 
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himself,  and  that  "  the  total  exclusion  of 
^*  engravers,  was  to  prevent  any  chance 
**  he  might  have  of  partaking  the  honours 
"  the  academicians  were  sharing." 

Mr.  Strange  was  so  far  disposed  to  acquit 
Mr.  Reynolds,  as  not  "  to  charge  him  with 
"  being  the  proposer  of  the  exclusion,  he 
**  having  only  given  his  assent  to  what  was 
"  urged  by  others.  But  this  was  a  great 
•**  deal  tbo  much  if  his  heart  condemned 
"'  him.".  Mr.  Strange  proceeds  to  say,  that 
•*  no  man  could  have  wished  for  a  fairer 
*^  opportunity  of  doing  himself  credit,  by 
"  serving  the  arts  essentially,  than  Mr. 
<^  Reynolds  had,  when  he  was  made  Presi- 
'^  dent  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  could 
easily  have  obliterated  the  unhappy  divi- 
sions, which  a  few  designing  men  had 
«  raised  up.  He  could  have  united  the 
*^  arts,  and  have  protected  them  in  all  their 
^  branches.  Bdt  it  was  to  be  lamented, 
**  that  he  adopted  measures  not  his  own, 
^  and  supported  a  plan  that  wias  dictated 
'^  by  selfishness^  ambition,  and  resent^ 
«  meiit.^' 


u 
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Such  was  the  report  published  by  Mr, 
Strang^,  a  very  able  professor  of  his  art, 
and  a  respectable  man* ;  but  in  this  instancy 

*  Robert  Strange  was  bom  in  the  Island  of  Pomona^ 
in  Orkney,  July  14,  1721,  and  learnt  the  rudiments  of 
his  art  from  a  Mr.  Cooper  of  Edinburgh.  •  When  out 
of  his  apprenticeship  he  came  to  London,  and  was  pa« 
tronisad  by  the  Earl  .of  Bute,  by  whose  means  he  be- 
came particularly  noticed  by  His  present  Majesty,  then 
Prince  of  Wales.  As  an  historical  engraver,  he  was  even 
then  superior  to  any  of  his  contemporaries ;  but  his  lauda* 
ble  ambition  for  improvement,  and  attachment  to  his 
profisssion,  determined  him  to  undertake  a  journey  to 
Italy,  a  circumstance  which  produced  a  misunderstand- 
ing between  him  and  Lord  Bute^  who  wanted  hini  to 
engrave  whole-length  portraits  of  the  Prince  and  him- 
sdf,  from  pictures  by  Ramsay.  Having  subsequently 
experienced  much  coldness  -from  Lord  Bute,  Mr. 
Strange  believed  that  the  mind  of  His  Majesty 
was  prejudiced  against  *him  in  consequence  of  .what 
he  supposed  to  be  misrepresentations  of  his  conduct ;  and 
in.  a  letter  he  published  in  1775  addressed  to  Lord  But^ 
be  complained  of  unhandsome  treatment  from  an  agent 
employed  to  collect  works  of  art  for  His  Majesty,  which 
letterwas  prefixed  to  an  ^<  Enquiry  into  the  Rise,  &c.  of  the 
"  Royal  Academy,"  published  by  him  at.  that  time.'  Buf 
it  may  be  supposed,  that  this  and  many  other  of  his  misap- 
prehensions were  eventually  done  away:  for  on  the  death 
of  Prince  Octavious,  a  favourite  child  of  His  Majesty, 
Mr.  West  painted  the  apotheosis  of  the  Royal  infant,  and 
from  this  picture  Mr.  Strange  made  an  engraving,  which 
was  much  approved  by  the  King,  whose  satisfactioa  and 
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misled  My  unjust  suspidoti  and  jealousy* 
Hie  fiu^t  was,  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  held 
the  ingenuity  of  able  engravers  m  high 
consideration ;  but  he  would  not  admit  that 
works  purely  imitative  should  be  ckssed 
with  original  productions,  or  that  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  former  were  entitled  to  the 
distinction  granted  to  the  latter,  which 
requires  more  profound  study  and  greater 
piowers  of  mind.  Mr.  Strange,  in  his  pub- 
Ueation^  endeavoured  to  make  it  a[^^ear,  that 
the  profession  to  which  he  belonged  was 
sacrificed  to  gratify  malignant  feelings  to- 
wiods  himself ;  but  it  was  afterwards  shown 
dial  this  apprehension  was  unfounded.  At 
a  subsequent  period  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in 
reply  to  the  remonstrance  of  another  en- 
grayer  who  asserted  the  datm  of  those  of  hia 
profession  to  be  admitted  academicians,  re- 
turned an  answer  decisive  against  it,  which 
ptevraited  hu  having  any  further  application 
made  to  Wm  on  theimbfBc  t. 


"■I      ■ "  I II  I      ,  ,1  ti 


fiiYour  were  suffidepjly  manifest  by  his  conferring  upon 
}um  the  honour  of  knighthood  in  1,737.  Sir  Robert 
Stcapge  died  July  5th,  1 792,  at  his  l^itf  se  in  Great  Queen- 
street,  IancolnVInn*Fields. 
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4i8C9mr9p  wjiiph  )ie  d<?liYe?:e4  op  the  op^r 
ing  of  tfie  Royal  AcxAexfiy ;  .^d  s^pftly 
l^a^r  be  hitd.thfj  IjpQppr.of  l^ftildW^PO^.W^- 
i5>rty-8i3^tli  j^ejij  of  h^  jigej  his  sug^iii^or 
^naujence  j|aj;fee  jirt  yy^a  ,«?kiwjyl^pd  Jjy 
ibp,9»aflJ;n(ioi|?  vptes  which. placed  h^mJIji 
^  chftir  of  ^e  .5^al  4«5ld«wy,  r-  ?».?i^J»- 
jfttiop  jn  ,^h^ch  jie  ,w|8  e^^le^  to  d}?pj»y, 

Jrt  ,wji^^  bP  .fto  >igWy  a^qrngd  .^  jjgs 

^ffl^pfpiepsp,  Iwpna.pf  wiji?  >^*ira«ti9P Jfer 
liim  «!tt»4^»  ,"»d  <5aljcvl^ted  /*>  j^c^fte.jyft  Jtfee 
4j|il4ic  ,|Rifl4  ffispect  for  ,^  ,fj^  ^  JyIw^ 
-I!W8  ?l>9iW^»  ItM,  (witfr  ^  ,Q|qfJt.%QW»- 
JW«  taleii$s),$jtp^eRce  gqfji\d  ijflt  befAtWOfid 
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But  it  was  not  by  the  prodactions  of  his 
professional  skill,  and  cultivated  taste  only, 
that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  attracted  admira* 
tion ;  —  his  exemplary  moral  conduct,  his 
amiable  and  well-regulated  temper,  the 
polished  suavity  of  his  manners,  a  deport- 
ment always  easy  and  unafiected,  made  his 
society  agreeable  to  every  one.  At  the 
period  at  which  the  narrative  is  arrived,  his 
liouse  in  Leicester-fields  was  resorted  to  by 
the  most  distinguished  characters  in  the 
•country :  —  men  eminent  for  their  genius, 
^learning,  and  knowledge.  He  kept  what 
might  be  almost  called  an  open  table,  at 
which  were  daily  seen  in  larger  or  smaller 
;numbers,  poets,  historians,  divines,  men 
celebrated  for  their  scientific  knowledge, 
philosophers,  lovers  of  the  Arts,  and  others. 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Goldsmith  were  of 
those  who  most  frequently  were  of  this 
assembly  of  rare  persons.  It  was  in  siidi 
company  that  he  gradually  improved  his 
mind,  and  formed  his  taste  for  literary  com- 
position and  grace  of  expression.  T^o 
thousatnd  pounds  per  annum,  it  is  said,  was 
the  expense  of  his  establishment:  —  acon- 
iiiderable  sum   according  to  the  value  of 
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money  at  that  time;  but  he  wisely  judged 
that  to :  be  a  prudent  e^cpenditure  which 
procured  him  such  advantages.  His  prd« 
fessional  income  was  said  by  himself  to  be 
sixloT  seven  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 
He  had  then  six  pupils  and  two  other 
assistants^  who  were  occuj[>ied  upon  the 
preparation  and  subordinate  parts  of 
his  pictures :  all  -  of  whom  were  fully  em* 
ployed. 

Such  an  racample  at  the  head  of  the  arts 
liad'  the  happiest  effect  upon  the  members 
of  the  profession.  At  this  time^  a  change  in 
the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people  of 
this  country  was  beginning  to  take  place. 
Public  taste  was  improving.  The  coarse 
familiarity  so  common  in  personal  inter^ 

.course  was  laid  aside ;  and  respectful  atten- 
tions and  civility  in  address,  gradually  gave 

'^  new  and  better  aspect  to  society.  The  pro- 
fane habit  of  using  oaths  in  conversation  no 
longer  offended  the  ear,  and  bacchanalian 

'  intemjperance  at  the  dinner-table  was  sue* 
ceeded  by  rationied  cheerfulness  and  sober 

,  forbearance. 
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ModaM  of  sodety  manifeAted  moiespcfid^ 
improveniBit  tfann  the  body  of  Artists.  .Iq 
the  example  set  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he 
was  supported  by  some  of  his  contempocanes 
who  were  hi^ly  respected  for  the  propriety 
of  their  conduct  and  gentlemanly  deport- 
ment So  striluBg  was  the  change,  that  a 
much-esteemed  Artist,  far  advanced  in  life, 
being  a  few  years  since  at  a  dinner<4able  suiw 
rounded  by  men  of  his  own  profession,  tecah' 
lecting  those  of  former  times,  remarked  the 
gseat  difference  in  their  manners,  adding, 
^^  >I  -now  see  oi^y  genriemen  {before  me/' 
Cku^  is  the  influence  of  good  esampleu^ 

*  This  notice  of  the  great  change  in  public  manners 
•nd  habits,  naturally  produces  a  vivid  recoUection  of 
'Mane  cnriotts  and ffctraordipary  inocmsiflteBfiies  tbst.piie- 

jmIh^  evfPt^^^^ii^est^rwK^  fff  sOtSety. 

It  hap  ,);>een  thoi]|rht,  that  .attention  to  personal 
appearance  has  a  moral  good  efiect  ii  tending  to  self- 
respect  ;  ^ere  is,  however,  proof  suffloi^tthat  though 
^ainim«0M>u9  pa;mKf  ^fxofs^j^t  opoftaiii^tfai  Ipit^fifpifD 
/^^(fvf^fifie,  ipo^^  to  a  sent^poient  correspondjnjg  with  such 
studied  ci^«  of  outward  show.  One  of  the  cnaracteristics 

r  • 

dt  the  last  age  was  splendour  of  dress  in  the  liigfaer 
^Mtera,  .ifrfudi..«as  injtatad  thtau^mrtitfv&^^i^fcn^imle 

l^mm  Rf  ifoq^i  .pp  t^  W  ciWWfffP^Jes  ,Fo^d  aUow. 
With  this  ostentstion,  there  Was  much  ceremony  on  pub- 
lic occasiims ;  and  in  private  intercourse,  a  propbrdon 
of  it  was  observed.   The  different  orders  of  dtizeos  were 
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It  hag  often  been  Mmarked,  t^at   9ir 
JMhim  Reynolds  had  many  pupils,  but  that 


rigidly  separated  by  a  high  carriage  on  the  one  part, 
and  a  careftil  forbearance  on  the  olher;.yet  with  jdl  this 
appaient  show  and  .paliahmaek  bmlality  wraa  mm^fi&i^ 
#iid  great  and  gaaeral  licfntiiwunnM  fcnadad  all  the 
fttaksKif  the  coBmatdty  1 

Hogarth,  in  dq>icttDg  the  dMuracter  and  mannen  of 
luday,  liiiii  ih— ii  in  neaiioiis.of  liis  JOBues,  that  .lice 
and  dcbawlMry /triamphed.arery  «whe»^  not  in  mtmaj 
«dl.«oaoealnunity  but  .in  the  moBt  open  manner.  The 
higkidrened  bean  and  the  low  libertine  .weee  sioiiiar  4n 
fffofligate  indulgence.  LioHaticwB  oonveBsation  «Qn^ 
awnty^nadtftpaart,  often  the  gseateil  pavt  of  dM  >aniu» 
ment  at  thedinneiMnble,  where  hoipkaikyufiiidlyjended 
in  efelreme  int0niperance.  Snch  were  die  nunmeia  of 
the  peo{de4n  Bttla  more. than  half  a  century  ago* 

The  grettt  change  that^haa  been4unce  ^Asted  in  the 
dHbrant  >Mlaition8i  4rf  sodiil  bib  is  conapienowi  and  ga»- 
^iijmg.  Tlds  ineongraous  nuxtnre  of  moral  laadly 
«nd  external  restraint  has  been- succeeded  by  astate  >^ 
aociety  more  radonal  and  move  refined  Convivial 
intemperanoe  is  ^nQ  longer  the  pi?evailing(£iayon  of 
wiirsoeial' meetings; -and the  oarrent  of  linailiar  oonyeri- 
-iMten  is  pnxlfiod^roni^tlif  taint  of  indecency* 

K  other  evidence  were  wanting^  an  obvious  proof 
«f*thiB  great  moial -amendment  is  to  be  A«nd  in  the 
^ncttiel  'gtnff  isf  thg^dinma,  •'Ehe^prodnstionS'Qf  onr  hUnr 
JinmatiBts  AM'free  ftoQitbe  shao^dess  grosspess'^tliat  ted 
^ficeqneiidy  debased- the  wH  0f  their  predpeaBsorsy  and  has « 
lift  a*  stigma  '^i  the  ehssvaoter  of  the-  age  'that  conld 
tderate  it.  '>^itlBn  the  san»B  period,  the  fornntfties  ^ 
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he  produced  few  whose  works  entitled  them 
to  much  notice.  To  those  who  haye  slightly 
considered  the  subject  of  education,   and 


etiquette  and  dress  have  been  materially  relaxed ;  perfect 
freedom  of  manners  has  been  reconciled  with  perfect 
decoram;  and  the  orders.of  society  have,  been  blendedf 
and  the  distinctions  of  rank  gradually  softened  by  an  easyi 
unrestrained  intercourse. 

'  It  would  not  be  diflSeult  to  show  that  the  general  re* 
Ibnnation  of  mind  and  manners  has  not  confined  itself 
to  thexnrdes  of  private  life;  but  in  union  with,  public 
spirit,  it  has  displayed  itself  in  the  foundation  of  nu- 
merous societies  for  the  diffiision  of  knowledge,  and  die 
^nltivatioQ  of  industry,  the  relieving  the  distresses,  and 
oxmcting  the  vices  incident  to  human  nature. 

In  the  benefits  derived  from  the  improved  state  of 
society,  the  Fine  Arts  have  largely  participated.  They 
.may»  peAsfM,  be  said  to  have,  in  some  degree^  coutri- 
•bnted  thdar  assistanceto  the  great  work  of  moral  refomu 
-iniasmuch  as  the  direction  which  productions  <^  art 
^ve  to  the  public  mind  tends  to  refine  as  well  as  to 
amtisek  The  Royal  Academy  and  the  British  Institution 
—establishments  originating  in  the  patriotic  exertions  of 
•{private  individuals  —  have  received  the.  sanctioniof  royal 
patronage,  and  the  reward  of  public  favour  and  enoou- 
jagefiient. 

Thus, those  Arts  which  are  calculated  to  aid  andiUua- 
itmte  religion  and  morality ;  to  gratify  the  feeUngs  of 
.affection,  by  preserving  the  imi^Hes'of  love  and  attadbi- 
ment;  to  display  the  beauties  of  nature  in  all  her  variety; 
,and  toembdlish  and  ornament agreat country»  ai^ now 
jvith  a  liberal  regard  to  their  y^ucr 
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especially  in  art,  this  circumstance  must 
Appear  extremely  paradoxical,  although^  ia 
fact,  it  is  precisely  what  might  be  expected* 

*  ■       . .  ♦        ' 

The  school  of  Sir  Joshua  resembled  a 
manufactory,  in  which  the  young  men  who 
were  sent  to  him  for  tuition  were  chiefly 
occupied  in  copying  portraits,  or  assisting 
in  draperies  and  preparing  back  grounds. 
The  great  pressure  of  his  business  required 
tiot  only  his  own  unceasing  diligence,  but 
that  every  hand  he  could  command  should 
be  employed,  to  enable  him  to  execute 
the  numbet^less  commissions  that  poured  in 
upon  him.  The  consequence  was,  that  his 
pupils  had  very  little  time  for  deliberate 
study ;  and  that  which  was  left  them  ^fter 
the  application  they  had  given  in  the  day 
was  usually  spent  in  relaxation  after  labour. 

In  this  manner  years  passed  away,  and 
produced  no  solid  improvement.  While 
his  pupils  remained  under  the  eye  of  their 
tnaisiter,  by  constantly  working  upon,  or 
Qopying  his  pictures,  they  seemed  to  be  do- 
ing much' J  but  on  their  leaving  him,  they 
tobn  discovered  their  mistake  in  the  total 
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absence  of  all  indepebdenfe  ibilkiy^  Not 
having  beeil  sufficiently  accustosMd  tolhink 
for  themselvest  they  looked  to  his  pioturai 
for  every  thing,  and  submitting  their  minds 
to  Excellence  so  captivntingi  their  thoii^ts' 
»:tended  no  farther.  Natwre  was  seen  by 
them  only  through  his  medium,  and  when 
deprived  of  that  aid  they  gradually  exposed 
their  imbecility. 

It  seCTEis  reftiarkable,  that  of  eight  or  nine 
pupilft^  tiaany  of  whom  at  their  commence 
ment  indicated  cbHsiderable  talent,  Mr^ 
NoMhoote  should  be  the  only  one  who  has 
attained  distinction.  Possibly,  this  fortu* 
Bate  exception  was  6wing  to  his  having 
sooght  that  distinguished  tuition  at  a  later 
petiod  of  his  life  than  is  usual ;  and  at  a 
time  too  when  his  instructor  was  less  occu- 
pied with  commissions,  and  himself  with  a 
fnind  more  disposed  to  reflection  thati  might 
be  reasonably  expected  it  an  earlier  age» 

It  was  obs6ryed#  that  those  Artists  who 
wi^e  Aot  oonneGted  with  Sir  Joshua  by  any 
engagement^  but,  while  proceeding  in  theit 
M;adiesi  occasioaally  requeMed  hini  to  in* 
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speet  theur  pictures,  and  afford  them 
advite^  profited  much  more  by  bis  instruo* 
tUm  thidi  those  who  had  dAily  iutercourse 
with  him.  Here  the  studisnt  united  the 
advantages  of  indepesident  practice  with 
that  of  judieiotts  advice  in  cases  where  it  Was 
ui^tatlj  rehired. 

.  Thvis  ih  the  example  of  his  awn  pupils, 
the  unquestionable  thith  of  the  observations 
quoted  fix>m  his  dbcotmes  in  the  esatly  part 
of  this  memoir,  was  fulLj  confirmed.  While 
in  Italy,  it  is  there  stated  that  he  copied 
hkt  few  pictures^  £rom  a  conviction^  ai  he 
said$  that  ^^  it  was  a  delusive  indttstty^  i^ 
^^  quiring  no  eSBhtt  6f  mind^  no  powers  of 
^  ifiVentidn  or  compositicm)  —  wUch  puj^ 
^^  to  be  called  into  vigorous  actibn  s  other^ 
^^  wifib  they  become  torpid,  and  lose  their 
^  eb^gy  frcHQQ  the  want  of  exertidn.'' 


Hb  att^tion  to  the  annuid  Exhibitions 
ililremiitifi^,  and  his  dxainple  admitable. 
His  sitiistidn  df  President,  and  his  hi^^ 
daim,  ftmn  the  miperlative  exc^Uends  <^  his 
jpidmreb^  never  oaiUsed  hira*,  to  avikil  himself 
nf  ikkm€  cifcUnistaiiioes^  to  obtaih  any  parti«>^ 
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cular  regard  to  his  own  works.  He  was  only 
anxious  that  the  display  should  be  advui- 
tageous,  and  that  the  exhibitors  should  be 
satisfied  with  the  attention  shown  to  their 
productions.  His  gallery  was  open,  from 
whence  pictures  might  be  taken  in  such 
number  as  might  be  required ;  and  if  he 
expressed  any  wish  concerning  them,  it 
was  that  a  portion  at  least  should  be  placed 
in  situations  accounted  least  favourable  for 

viewing  them :  thereby  to  reconcile  others 

» 

to  their  necessary  lot. 

He  had  great  pleasure  in  viewing  the 
exhibition  of  each  year,  and  in  his  observ- 
ations he  was  gentle  and  encouraging: 
for  no  man  could  be  more  free  from 
jealousy.  He  always  appeared  to  take  great 
delight  in    remarking    the    extraordinary 

variety  shown  in  the  practice  of  British 
Artists^  which,  he  said,  was  not  to  be  seen 
in  any  other  country.  The  independence 
of  the  national  character,  he  thought,  was 
apparent  even  in  our.  works  of  art,  which^ 
through  .  all  their  gradations  of  merit, 
showed. that  they  were  the  productiona  of 
men  who  thought  for  themselves ;  <uid  who^ 
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regardless  of  the  paths  heaten  by  othersj 
followed  the  bent  of  their  own  inclinations* 
The  variety  thus  afforded  made  the  English 
Exhibition  infinitely  amusing. 

From  the  time  of  his  being  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy,  Sir  Joshua 
undoubtedly  did  all  in  his  power  to  realize 
the  earnest  desire  of  His  Majesty,  that  his 
Institution  should  be  no  less  respectable  as 
a  national  establishment,  than  useful  in  its 
purposes.  It  was  with  a  view  to  improve 
the  liberal  character  of  the  Society,  that  he 
su^ested  the  idea  of  admitting  in  its  body 
certain  honorary  members,  eminent  for 
their  learning ;  who,  while  they  added  grace 
to  the  Institution,  received  from  it  an 
honour  worthy  of  their  distinguished  talents. 

Accordingly  soon  after  the  Royal  Academy 
was  established.  His  Majesty  was  graciously 
pleased  to  nominate  Dr.  Johnson  professor  of 
ancient  literature  ;  Dr.  Goldsmith  professor 
of  ancient  history,  and  Richard  Dalton,  Esq. 
His  Majesty's  librarian,  antiquary  to  the 
Society.  Dr.  Franklin,  the  Greek  profes* 
sor  at  Cambridge,  was  also  appointed  chap* 

VOL.  I.  n 
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lain  to  the  Academy.  To  these,  who  were 
the  first  honorary  members  of  the  Institu- 
tion, many  names  of  great  celebrity  have 
succeeded. 

Another  measure,  which  originated  in 
the  same  source,  should  here  be  men- 
tioned. From  the  first  establishment  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  it  has  been  annually 
the  custom  of  the  members  to  dine  toge- 
ther in  the  Exhibition  Room,  after  the  pic- 
tures had  been  arranged.  This  meeting 
was  for  several  years  held  on  St.  George's 
day,  and  the  day  following  the  Exhibition 
commenced.  On  these  occasions,  it  was 
usual  to  invite  several  persons  distinguished 
for  rank  or  talent ;  and  as  festive  entertain- 
ments given  under  circumstances  so  novel 
could  not  fail  to  be  spoken  of  with  interest 
and  satisfaction  by  the  invited  guests,  a  pres- 
sure of  applications  to  this  annual  treat  has 
been  the  consequence,  which,  to  the  pre« 
aent  moment,  has  never  relaxed. 

To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  these  entertain- 
ments were  highly  agreeable ;  and  anxious 
that  the  company  assembled  at  such  times 
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should  be  as  select  as  possible,  he  earnestly 
recommended  that  the  G>uncil. should  give 
up  all  private  wishes  in  their  invitation.  To 
secure  a  permanent  effect,  therefore,  to  the 
President's  advice,  a  law  was  made  to  limit 
their  invitations  to  persons  high  in  rank  or 
official  Situation ;  to  those  distinguished.  iSov 
superior  talent,  and  to  patrosis  of  the  art. 
By  attending  to  this  ruley  the  opening  din* 
ners  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy 
became  celebrated.  The  Plrince  of  Wales 
has  repeatedly  honoured  them  with  hid 
presence,  and  generally  some  of  th^e  Princes 
of  the  Royal  Family  appear  at  them^    The 

ministers  of  state,  and  other  high  politi^l 

« 

diaracters  attend,  and  many  of  the  heads 
of  the  Church  always  foi^m  part  of  the  <x>tt)«- 
pany.  At  the  dinner -given  in  1-784,'  Dn 
Johnson  left  his  seat  by  desire  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  Xvent'tD  tbd  head  of  the  t^le 
to  have  the  honour  df  beings  introdiic^d  td 
his  Royal  Highness.  This  was  his  k6t  Vi^ 
sit  to  the  Academy.  He  died  ««  thi^  ISth 
of  December  in  that  yean 

Th^&  dinaeira  at  the  ntiyalk   Aead^toy 
hftVQ  fotten  sOinetiniM  peculim-lj'  Int^rdStJfig.- 
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In  1786  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  on  hii 
right  hand  the  Duke  of  Orieans,  accompa* 
nied  by  the  Dukes  de  Lauzeen  and  Fitz* 
jameS)  and  the  Count  de  Gratnmont  The 
Duke  of  Odeans  sat  under  the  fine  whole-, 
length  portrait  of  his  Royal  Highness, 
painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  af- 
forded the  company  present  an  opportunity 
to  compare  the  admirable  representation 
with  the  original.  This  ill-fated  Prince  had 
much  personal  dignity.  Sir  Joshua,  remark- 
ing how  few  persons  appear  with  grace  and 
ease  when  the  arms  are  wholly  unemployed, 
said,  he  never  saw  any  man  stand  in  such  a 
position  so  well  as  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He 
had  then  not  long  to  remain  in  this  world. 
Influenced  by  his  passions,  his  political 
career  ended  in  his  destruction. 

In  mentioning  these  entertainments,  it  is 
gratifying  to  record  a  tribute  of  respect 
paid  to  a  most  worthy  man,  who  passed  a 
long  life  endeavouring  to  benefit  his  coun* 
try :  —  the  late  Alderm»n  Boydell. 

At  an.  Exhibition  dinner  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1789,  which  the  Prince  o£ 
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Wales  honoured  with  his  presence,  Mr. 
Burke  seeing  Alderman  Boydell  at  one  of 
the  tables  while  toasts  were  circulating, 
wrote  the  following  note  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  who  sat  as  President.  '^  This 
^^  end  of  the  table,  in  which,  as  there  are 
<^  many  admirers  of  the  art,  there  are  many 
^^  friends  of  yours,  wish  to  drink  an  English 
^^  Tradesman,  who  patronizes  the  art  better 
^^  than  the  Grand  Monarque  of  France  : 

**  Alderman  BoydeU,  the  Commercial  Mecenas."^ 

This  note  was  shewn  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  highly 
approved  by  his  Royal  Highness,  and  the 
toast  was  drank  with  unanimous  appro- 
bation. The  alderman  was  then  in  the 
sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

•  This  excellent  citizen,  by  prudent  con- 
duct and  unceasing  application,  accumu*- 
kited  property  which  enabled  him  ta  form 
and  to  execute  plans  for  the  advancement 
of  art,  and  the  encouragement  of  Artists, 
brfore  unknown  in  this  and  scarcely  in  any 
other  country.  At  the  time  he  commenced 

publishing  prints,  the  art  of  engraving  was 
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in  a  very  low  state  in  England*  Little  wairi 
sought  f(Mr  but  French  prints,  and  large 
remittances  went  annually  to  purchase  them. 
Mr.  Boydell,  moved  less  by  hope  of  gain 
than  by  patriotic  feelings,  resolved,  if  pos* 
sible,  to  turn  the  tide  in  favour  of  his  native 
country.  He  knew  this  could  only  be 
done  by  improving  the  practice  of  our  pro* 
fesi^ors  in  that  department. 

For  this  purpose  he  used  all  the  money 
he  acquired,  in  employing  our  most  inge- 
nious engravers  to  execute  prints  from  pic- 
ture paintedby^ninentmastew,  by  which 
means  he  called  forth  all  their  powers,  and 
in  a  few  years  Mr.  Boydell's  success  wa» 
complete.  English  prints  became  popular^ 
not  only  in  England,  but  throughout  the 
Continent.  The  balance  of  trade  in  this 
article  turned  in  bur  favour,  sind  while  the 
works  of  WooUett,  Sharp,  and  others^  were 
seen  as  the  favourite  omameots  of  houses 
in  Britain,  they  were  sought  for  in  France 
with  almost  equal  avidity.  Encouraged 
by  his  success,  Mr.  Boydell  undertook  to 
have  engravings  made  from  the  whole  of 
the  eel^ratBd  collection   of  piptures  at 
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Houghton-*Hall  in  Norfolk/  which  was 
formed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Earl  of  Or- 
ford,  while  he  was  prime  minister.  When 
this  was  completed,  he  proposed  to  the 
public  his  grand  plan  to  form  a  gallery 
of  pictures,  to  be  painted  by  British  Artists 
from  subjects  taken  from  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare;  an  undertaking  which  af- 
forded great  employment  for  painters,  who 
thus  had  an  opportunity  to  show  their 
powers  in  the  higher  department  of  the  art ; 
and  full  occupation  for  every  ingenious 
engraver. 

It  was  while  this  great  work  was  carrying 
on,  that  Mr.  Burke,  a  man  reverenced  by 
his  country,  availed  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity which  has  been  described  to  express 
his  opinion  of  the  merits  of  our  worthy 
citizen.* 

*  John  Boydell  was  bom  in  Dorington,  near  Ower 
in  Sbropshire^  January  19,  1719.  His  grand&ther 
was  the  Rev.  John  Boydell,  D.  D.  vicar  of  Ashbourne, 
and  rector  of  Mapleton  in  Derbyshire.  His  son,  Josiah, 
the  father  of  John  Boydell,  was  a  land  surveyor,  and 
intended  to  bring  up  his  son  for  his  own  profession ;  but 
while  John  Boydell  was  occupied  in  thib  pursuit,  he  was 
first  stimulated  to  attempt  drawing  and  engraving  as  a 
profession^  from  seeing  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Baddesley, 
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For  Boy  dell's  gallery  of  Shakespeare,  SSlr 
Joshua    Reynolds  painted    two    pictures^ 


who  made   views  of  gentlemen's  houses,  from  whicb 
.engravings  were  made  by  Wm*  Henry  Toms.     Thi» 
inclination  became  so  strong,  that  when  81  years  old  he 
resolved  to  become  an  engraver,  and  with  that  sjHritand 
perseverance  which  he  manifested  throughout  his  life* 
In  1741  he  left  his  Other's  house  at  Harwarden  in 
Flintshire,  and  walked  up  to  the  metropolis,  and  bound 
himself  apprentice  for  seven  years  to  Mr.  Toms,  the 
engraver  of  the  print  which  had  so  forcibly  attracted  his 
attention.     After  steadily  pursuing  his  business  for  six 
years,  and  finding  himself  a  better  artist  than  his  teacher, 
he  bought  from  Mr.  Toms  the  last  year  of  his  appren- 
ticeship, and  became  his  own  master.    In  1745  or  1746, 
he  published  six  small  landscapes  designed  and  engraved 
by  himself.     He  proceeded  with  unabating  industry  to 
engrave  and  publish  till  he  had  completed  one  hundredand 
fifty-two  prints,  which  he  collected  in  one  volume^  and 
published  it  at  five  guineas.     With  the  profits  of  this 
volume,  he  was  enabled  to  pay  the  best  Artists  of  hi» 
time,  and  thus  presented  the  world  with  English  en- 
gravings from  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters.     The 
encouragement  he    experienced  from  the  public  was 
equal  to  the  spirit  and  patriotism  of  the  undertakings 
and  soon  laid  the  foundation  of  an  ample  fortune.     He 
used  to  observe,  that  he  believed  the  book  we  have 
alluded  to  was  the  first  that  ever  made  a  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  and  that  when  the  smallness  of  the  work 
was  compared  with  what  liad  followed,  it  would  impress, 
all  young  men  with  the  truth  of  what  he  had  often  held 
out  to  them, "  that  industry,  patience,  and  perseverance^ 
if  united  to  moderate  talents,  are  certain  to  sun&ount  all 
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«  The  Death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,"  for  the 
play  of  Henry  VI  and  the  scene  of  "  Mao 


difficalties."  On  the  5th  of  August,  1782,  Mr.  Boydell 
was  chosen  Alderman  of  London,  for  the  Ward  of 
Cheap.  In  1785,  he  served  the  office  of  Sheriff;  and. 
in  1790,  was  chosen  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  an  office 
of  which  he  discharged  the  duties  and  the  honours  with, 
a  diligence,  uprightness,  and  liberality,  that  may  be 
equalled,  but  will  rardy  be  exceeded. 

After  haying  expended  in  his  favourite  plan'  of 
advancing  the  fine  arts  in  England  no  less  a  sum  than 
350,000^,  this  worthy  and  venerable  character  was  ne- 
cessitated, by  the  stoppage  of  his,  foreign  trade  during 
a  dc^n  years  of  war,  to  apply  to  Parliament,  in  the 
beginning-  of  1804,  for  permission  to  dispose- of  the 
Shakespeare  gallery,  and  bis  other  collections  of  pictures 
and  prints,  by  way  of  lottery.  The  act  of  Parliament 
being  passed  to  sanction  this  lottery,  the  worthy  Alder* 
man  had  the  gratification  of  living  to  see  every  ticket 
solij. 

Mr.  BoydelPs  death  was  occasioned  at  last  by  a  too 
scrupulous  attention  to  his  official  duties.  Always  early 
in  his  attendance  on  public  business,  he  arrived  at  the 
Sessions  House  in  the  Old  Bailey,  on  Friday,  the  7th  of 
December,  1 804,  before  any  of  the  other  magistrates, 
and  before  die  fires  were  lighted.  Standing  near  a  grate 
while  this  was  done,  .the  damps  were  drawn  out,  and  he 
took  cold :  this  produced  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
which  terminated  his  life  on  the  Tuesday  following,  when 
he  had  almost  completed  the  86th  year  of  his  age.  It 
xriSLj  be  truly  said  of  this  excellent  man,  that  throughot|t 
Ms  life,  aU  his  views  were  directed  t6  benefit  his  country^ 
He  was  sincerely  religious,  and  musJbating  in  his  endea- 
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<«  beth  with  the  Witches,"  for  which  picture 
he  was  paid  one  thousand  guineas;  —  a 
third,  the  picture  of  Puck,  though  not  paint- 
ed expressly  for  the  gallery,  was  purchased 
by  the  Alderman  and  applied  to  that  work* 

Having  thus  introduced  the  name  of 
Mr.  Burke,  it  may  here  be  said,  that  of  all 
the  distinguished  men  with  whom  Sir 
Joshua  was  acquainted,  that  great  man  stood 
highest  in  his  estimation  of  their  mental 
powers.  He  thought  I^,  Johnson  possessed 
a  wonderful  strength  of  mind,  but  that 
Mn  Burke  had  a  more  comprehensive 
capacity,  a  more  exact  judgment,  and  ako 
that  his  knowledgewas  more  extensive;  with 
the  most  profound  respect  for  the  talents  of 
both,  he  therefore  decided  that  Mi.  Burke 


vours  to  improve  the  morals  of  the  people.  He  had  a 
tender  heart,  and  in  his  administration  of  justice  though 
inflexibly  just,  he  was  constitutionally  mercUul;  and 
when  cases  of  dispute  came  before  him,  he  laboured  to 
restore  peace  and  reconciliation.  With  respect  to  his 
property,  he  had  no  selfish  views.  The  accumulation  of 
wealth  was  to  him  an  object  only  as  it  enabled  him  to 
carry  his  useful  plans  into  execution,  all  other  consider- 
ations of  its  value  were  secondary  to  this  great  purpose* 
llie  author  of  this  narrative^  who  knew,  him  well,  has 
high  gratification  in  recording  this  tribute  to  his  virtues^ 
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was  the  superior  character.  Sir  Joabua 
and  Mr.  Burke  were  for  a  great  length  of 
time  warmly  attached  to  each  other.  The 
death  of  the  former  preceded  that  of  the 
latter  only  a  few  years,  and  the  sorrow  ex- 
pressed  by  the  survivor  on  that  occasion 
showed  the  heartfelt  affection  he  had  for 
bis  departed  firiend. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  great  pleasure 
in  Society,  and  enjoyed  cheerful  intercourse 
when  regulated  by  delicacy  and  good  man- 
ners. Of  those  who  were  frequently  of  his 
parties,  Mr.  Boswell,  the  author  of  the  ad* 
mirable  '^  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,"  was  very 
acceptable  to  him.  He  was  a  man  of  ex** 
cellent  temper,  and  with  much  gaiety  of 
manner,  possessed  a  shrewd  understanding 
and  close  observation  of  character.  He  had 
a  happy  faculty  of  dissipating  that  reserve 
which  too  oflen  damps  the  pleasure  of  Eng- 
lish society.  His  good  nature  and  social 
feeling  always  inclined  him  to  endeavour  to 
produce  that  effect^  which  was  so  well 
known,  that  when  he  appeared,  he  was  hailed 
as  the  harbinger  of  festivity.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  was  never  more  happy  than  when. 
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on  such  occasions,  Mr.  Boswell  was  seated 
within  his  hearing.  The  Royal  Academy 
gratified  Sir  Joshua  by  electing  Mr.  Boswell 
their  secretary  for  foreign  correspondence^ 
which  made  him  an  honorary  member  of 
their  Body. 

i 

In  his  capacity  of  President,  Sir  Joshua^ 
as  before  stated,  read  the  first  of  his  admir- 
able discourses  on  the  Fine  Arts  on  the 
opening  of  the  Royal  Academy,  January 
2d,  1769,  and  every  second  year,  from  that 
time,  when  the  premiums  of  gold  medala 
were  given  to  the  students  of  the  Academy,^ 
he  delivered  a  similar  address ;  the  last,, 
which  was  the  fifteenth,  he  read  on  the 
loth  of  December,  1790,  to  a  crowded 
assembly,  in  which  many  distinguished 
characters  appeared  among  his  auditors. 

Thus  did  this  great  artist  pursue  his 
course,  without  relaxation  or  intermission^ 
in  the  study  or  practice  of  his  art,  stiU,. 
nevertheless,  making  his  application  coa<^ 
sistent  with  an  extended  intercourse  with 
society. 
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JSo  attached  was  Sir  Joshua  to  his  painting-* 
TOom,  that  he  very  seldom  could  be  induced 
to  leave  London*^  He  said,  that  if  he  made 
a  visit  for  three  days,  his  thoughts  became  un- 
settled ;  and  on  his  return  home,  it  required 
three  days  more  before  he  could  recover  his 
train  of  thinking.  It  might  be  a  question^ 
whether  his  mode  of  life  was  not  unfavour- 
able  for  its  prolongation.  He  had  excellent 
health,  and  when  sixty-six  years  old,  on 
being  congratulated  upon  his  healthy  and 
youthful  appearance,  he  said  he  felt  as 
he  looked,  having  no  complaint ;  but  the 

*  In  the  summer  of  1781,  he  made  the  tour  of  Hol- 
land and  Flanders;  and  in  1783,  in  consequence  of  the 
Emperored  suppression  of  some  of  the  religious  houses, 
he  again  visited  Flanders.  These  excursions  'were 
made  with  a  yiew  to  his  improvement  in  his  art,  and  the 
fruits  of  his  valuable  observations  are  given  to  the  pub- 
lic. From  his  arrival  in  England  from  Italy  in  175S» 
till  his  death  in  179^,  a  period  of  thirty-nine  years, 
excepting  on  the  above  occasions,  and  twice  visiting  his 
native  county,  he  never  was  absent  from  his  painting-room 
for  more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time ;  but  he  occasionally, 
though  seldom,  made,  short  visits  to  his  friends,  who  re- 
dded within  a  moderate  distance  of  the  metropolis. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  built  a  house  for  himself  on 
Richmond-Hill ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  though  he 
frequently  vidted  it,  he  never,  it  is  said,  passed  a  night 
there.    ^ 
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disorder  which  caused  his  death  inight 
have  been  long  gradually,  though  insen- 
sibly, forming;  Though  becomingly  tem-> 
perate  in  his  diet,  he  did  not  live  abste* 
miously,  and  had  no  other  exercise  but 
that  which,  with  his  palette  in  his  hand,  he 
took  while  painting,  which  he  did  standing, 
to  see  the  effect  of  his  picture  by  receding 
from  it. 

The  result  of  this  unceasing  application 
was,  that  the  number  of  pictures  he  pro- 
duced was  very  great.  Including  the  whole 
sent  by  him  to  public  exhibitions  was  252, 
viz.  to  the  Society's  room  in  the  Strand  4, 
to  the  Incorporated  Society  20,  atid  to  the 
Royal  Academy  228.  This  was  only  a 
select  portion  of  the  pictures  he  executed ; 
his  industry  was  perhaps  unexampled. 

In  1768,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  his  picture  of  "  Her- 
^^  qule&  strangling  the  Serpents. 

The  subject  of  this  grand  picture  is  alle- 
gorical, alluding  to  the  improvement  which 
has  taken  place   in  the    Russian  empire 
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within  the  last  century.  It  was  painted  by 
order  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  whose  com- 
mission was  milimited  both  in  subject  and 
in  price. 

Soon  after  the  picture  arrived  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  Count  Woronzow,  the  Russian 
ambassador,  waited  on  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, to  inform  him,  that  the  picture  he 
painted  for  the  Empress  of  Russia  had 
been  received  at  St.  Petersbuigh,  with 
the  two  sets  of  his  Discourses,  one  in  Eng- 
lish and  the  other  in  French,  which,  at  the 
desire  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty,  had  been 
sent  with  the  picture. 

At  the  same  time,  Count  Woronzow  deli- 
vered to  Sir  Joshua  a  gold  box,  with  the 
Empress's  portrait  upon  it,  encircled  with 
very  large  diamonds,  &c.  containing  a  most 
gracious  expression  of  her  approbation 
written  by  her  Imperial  Majesty's  own  hand. 
The  ambassador  left  also  with  Sir  Joshua 
a  copy  of  the  following  letter,  which  he 
bad '  received  froiii  the  Empress  with  the 
said  valuflible  present. 
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"  Monsieur  le  Compte  Woronzow, 
<^  I  have  read,  and,  I  may  say,  with 
f^  the  greatest  avidity,  those  discourses 
^^  pronounced  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
^^  London,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  which 
<^  that  illustrious  artist  sent  me  with 
^<  his  large  picture ;  in  both  productions 
<<  one  may  easily  trace  a  most  elevated 
'*  geniusi 

<^  I  recommend  to  you  to  give  my  thanks 
**  to  Sir  Joshua,  and  to  remit  to  him  the 
*^  box  I  send,  as  a  testimony  of  the  great 
^^  satisfaction  the  perusal  of  his  Discourses 
<*  has  given  me,  and  which  I  look  upon  as» 
"  perhaps,  the  best  work  that  ever  was 
"  wrote  on  the  subject. 

"  My  portrait,  which  is  on  the  cover  of 
"  the  box,  is  of  a  composition  made  at  my 
«  hermitage,  where  they  are  now  at  work 
^.  about  impressions  on  the  stones  found 
"  there. 

0 

"  I  expect  you  will  inform  me  of  the 
^^  price  of  the  large  picture,  of  the  subject 
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<1  of  which  I  have  already  spoke  to  you  in 
**  another  letter. 

"  Adieu  —  I  wish  you  well. 
(Signed)     "  Catharine." 
^«  StPetersburgb,  MarchS,  179a 

Happy  as  was  the  general  progress  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  throughout  life^  his  course 
was  not  wholly  untroubled.  Solicitude  to 
obtain  further  knowledge  of  his  art,  was 
always  the  prevailing  feeling  in  his  mind. 
This  caused  him  to  make  experiments  in 
using  his  colours,  although  he  had  not  ac- 
quired, in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  suf- 
ficient chemical  knowledge  to  enable  him 
to  judge  of  the  result ;  and  he  was  so  much 
occupied  upon  urgent  commissions,  that  he 
had  no  time  for  this  purpose.  Being  so 
circumstanced,  he  made  his  experiments 
upon  the  portraits  he  was  painting,  and 
many  of  them  failed.  The  fact  was,  that, 
for  some  time,  he  worked  upon  a  principle 
of  commencing  his  pictures  with  cold  co. 
lours,  and  finishing  them  by  what  painters 
call  glazing,  viz.  thin  colouts  passed  over  a 
nearly  finished  preparation.  Some  of  the 
thin  colours  he  employed  were  of  a  fugitive 
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nature^  and  in  a  Httle  time  lost  tlieir  bril-- 
liancy.  This  caused  much  complaint^ 
which,  in  truth,  was  too  well  founded,  for 
many  of  his  pictures  were  reduced  almost 
to  the  state  of  painting  in  chiaro  o$curo ; 
but  having  seen  his  error,  he  became  more 
careful;  and  fortunately  his  best  works 
hare  proved  to  be  those  in  which  the  co-* 
louring  is  permanent. 

Eminent  above  all  rivalship,  as  our  greab 
artist  was,  he  exp«ienced  the  uncertaisty 
of  popular  favour.  At  two  or  three  periods^ 
public  (not  professional)  opinion  fhictuatisd 
between  Sir  Joshua,  and  some  artkta  whose 
works  engaged  much  att^itioiu  At  one  time 
his  employment  slackened  in  consequence 
of  Mr.  Gainsborough's  rising  popularity^ 
and  Mr.  lUnnuey's  portraits  were  so  much, 
admired,  that  he  was  held  up  as  a  formidr 
able  rival.  The  late  Lord  Chancellor  Thinr^* 
low,  when  at  an  advanced  age,  sat  to  Mr« 
Hoppner forhis  portrait, and  in  the  courseof 
conversation  scnnetimes  questioned  Um  re* 
specting  the  state  of  the  art.  ^^  At  one  time," 
said  his  Lordship,  ^^  there  were  <two  fae&ioDS 
^'  contending  for  superiority ;  the  Reynolds 
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**  faction,  and  the  Romney  fa(it!on :  I  was  of 
*^  the  Romney  faction."  This  point  has 
been  long  settled  ;  however  respectable 
the  pictures  painted  by  Romney  are^  no  one 
will  now  mention  them  in  competition  with 
those  of  Reynolds.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
Lord  Thurlow  could  hold  the  opinion  he 
did,  as  the  portrait  of  his  Lordship^  painted 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  is  one  of  his  finest 
productions :  but  the  powers  of  Lord  Thur- 
low appear  to  have  been  confined  to  his 
own  profession,  sind  did  not  extend  to 
matters  of  taste.  His  judgment  respect- 
ing pdetry  is  said  to  have  been  no  less 
deficient,  than  it  was  on  the  subject  of 
painting. 

» 

If  it  be  asked  how  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
bote  himself  under  these  fluctuations  which 
his  reputation  experienced,  it  may  be  truly 
il&swet^d,  that  his  conduct  was  consistent 
with  the  description  given  of  bis  character. 
He  proceeded  calmly  and  unruffled  to 
correct  the  errors  of  hb  professional  prac- 
tice, still  endeatouring  to  attain  higher  ex- 
cellent}  kttd  he  left  to  others  to  debate' 
upon   his  ttaerits  ^d  his  deficiences,  and 
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never  appeared  to  be  affected  by  con- 
tending opinions.  Whether  his  popu- 
larity was  greater  or  less,  *  whether  his 
pictures  were  more  or  less  in  request^  it 
seemed  to.  be  unnoticed  by  him  ;  one  by 
one,  his  rivals  dropped  off  into  their  true 
situation,  and  before  the  conclusion  of  his 
life,  it  was  universally  acknowledged  that 
he  had  no  equal  in  the  art. 

Among  other  attacks  which  he  sustained, 
was  a  formal  effort  made  tp  shew,  that  he 
had  no  power  of  invention ;  that  he  was  a 
decided  plagiarist ;  and  that  his  designs  for 
groups  of  figures,  and  of  attitudes  for  his 
portraits,  were  stoleuy  as  it  was  termed,  from 
prints  engraved  from  the  works  of  various 
masters ;  and  in  the  hope  of  lowering  the  high 
reputation  of  this  great  man,  an  artist  was 
so  illiberal  as  to  undertake  to  prove  thi& 
charge  to  the  public.  For  this  purpose  Mr. 
Hone,  one  of  the  academicians,^  who  painted 
portraits  in  oil,  miniature,  and  crayons, 
painted  a  large  picture,  in  which  he  intro- 
duced a  grave  personage  surrounded  by  va- 
rious works  of  art,  and  holding  a  wand>  with 
which  he  pointed  to  a  number  of  scattered 
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prints^  and  under  them,  slight  indications 
of  such  of  Sir  Joshua's  pictures  as,  in  design, 
most  resembled  them.     The  title  he  gave 
to  this  picture  was,  "  The  Conjuror.^*     The 
principal  figure  in  the  composition  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  wizzard,  who  had  discover- 
ed by  his  skill  in  the  black  art  these  proofe 
of  Sir  Joshua's  plagiarism.     Desirous  that 
his  satire  should  have  its  full  effect,  the 
painter  sent  it  to  the  Royal  Academy  for 
exhibition  in  1775 ;  but  the  Council,  per- 
ceiving his  illiberal  intention,  of  course  re- 
jected  it.     Disappointed  here,  he  made  an 
exhibition  of  his  own  works  only,  in  which 
'^The  Conjuror"  occupied  a  principal  point ; 
but  this  impotent  attempt  to  lower  Sir  Joshua 
in  the  public  estimation  produced  little  or 
no  effect    The  public  in  general,  equally 
ignorant  of  the  merits  of  originality,  and 
the  crime  of  plagiarism,  had  no  opinion  on 
the  subject ;   Artists  detested  the  malignity 
of  the  intention,  and  the  great  object  of  the 
satire  was  a  man  not  to  be  moved  by  such 
calumnies. 

Circumstances  like  these,  occurring  ta 
such  an  artist  and  such  a  man,  must  shew 
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the  inexperienced,  that  no  reputation  will 
be  uninterruptedly  permanent^  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  those  who  have  the  most  just 
claim  to  lasting  admiration,  will  occasion* 
ally  find  that  public  opinion,  caught  by 
ignoran£  report,  turns  from  its  proper  object, 
and,  as  if  satiated  with  higher  excellence^ 
becomes  clamorous  in  favour  of  novelty^ 
The  conduct  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
aflfords  an  admirable  example  to  those  who 
may  be  liable  to  the  same  vicissitudes. 

Thus  he  continued  his  even  course  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  until  the  sum-^ 
mex  of  1789,  when  in  the  mouth  erf*  July, 
while  he  wasemployedin  fiaishing  a  portrait 
of  Lady  Beauchamp,  (now  Marchioness  of 
Hertford)  the  last  fenaala  portrait  he  ever 
painted,  he  suddenly  perceived  a  dimness  in 
his  left  eye,  which  he  described  as  something 
like  the  falling  of  a  curtain  over  it,,  and  be 
was  sensibly  alarmed  when  he  Ibuad  it  could 
not  be  removed  by  rubbtng  theeye^oirbyany 
application  he  made  to  it.     In  a  few  months 
afterwards,  he  was  entirely  deprived  of  the 
use  Qf  the  ey)e  affected.     After  some  strug- 
gles lesfe  his  remaioiufi^  eve  shodUid  also  be 
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attacked,  he  determined  to  paint  no  more. 
Stilly  however,  he  retained  his  usual  spirits, 
was  amused  by  reading,  or  hearing  others 
read  to  him,  and  partook  of  the  society  of 
friends  as  formerly.  He  attended  at  the 
Royal  Academy  with  his  usual  regularity: 
wearing  a  green  shade  over  the  defective 
eye;  and  on  the  10th  of  December  1790, 
fifteen  months  after  the  time  when  his  sight 
was  first  affected,  he  read  his  last  discourse 
in  the  Academy,  apparently  without  any 
diflSculty. 

In  the  month  of  April  1791,  he  made  an 

exhibition  of  his  pictures  by  the  old  masters 

at  a  room  in  the  Haymarket,  and  gave  it 

the  title  of  ''  Ralph's  Exhibition."     Ralph 

was  the  name  of  a  favourite  and  faithful 

servant    who  had  lived  with    him  many 

years,   and    it  was    understood  that    the 

exhibition  was  for  his   emolument.     His 

collection   consisted   of  one  hundred  and 

seven  pictures,  which  were  described  in  a 

catalogue  raison^e ;  and  he  was  amused  for 

some  time  in  preparing  it  for  this  public 

display. 
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On  the  8th  of  July  in  the  same  year» 
Alderman  Boydell^  who  was  then  Lord 
Mayor,  gave  a  grand  dinner  at  the  Man- 
sion-house to  the  Royal  Academicians, 
which  Sir  Joshua  attended,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  festivity  with  his  usual  cheer- 
fulness. 

He  thus  continued  to  enjoy  society^  and 
Mr.  Malone  mentions,  that  so  late  as 
September  I79I9  he  was  in  such  health 
and  spirits,  that,  in  returning  to  town  from 
Mr.  Burke's,  near  Beaconsfield,  they  walked 
five  miles  on  the  road  without  his  com- 
plaining of  any  fatigue,  and  that  he  had 
then,  though  above  sixty-eight  years  of 
age,  the  appearance  of  a  man  not  much 
above  fifty,  and  seemed  as  likely  to  live  for 
ten  or  fifteen  years  longer,  as  any  of  his 
younger  friends.  But  this  was  only  of  short 
duration,  for  in  the  course  of  the  following 
month,  perceiving  indications  of  a  tumor 
with  inflammation  over  the  eye  which  had 
perished,  and  apprehending  that  it  might 
affect  the  remaining  eye,  his  spirits  became 
sensibly  depressed. 
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Nearly  two  years  before  the  period  at 
which  the  narrative  has  now  arrived^  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred  of  some  moment, 
which,  as  it  deeply  concerned  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  as  well  as  the  Society  of  which  he 
was  then  the  head,  should  not  be  passed 
over  unnoticed,  —  namely,  the  resignation 
of  that  great  man  as  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy :  more  especially  as  that  event 
excited  great  public  attention  at  the  time> 
and  gave  rise  to  much  misrepresentation 
and  obloquy,  the  effects  of  which  are, 
perhaps,  traceable  even  at  the  presetat 
moment. 

In  Mr.  Malone's  account  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  there  is,  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  comparison  of  Sir  Joshua  with  the 
celebrated  Roman  Laelius,  the  follow-* 
ing  passage:  '^  As  Lselius,  admired  and 
^^  respected  as  he  was,  was  repulsed  from 
^^  the  consulate,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  for  a 
^^  short  time,  was,  by  an  unhappy  misunderrf 
^^  standing,  driven  from  the  chair  of  the 
"  Academy." 
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In  recording  this  unjust  accusation  against 
the  Royal  Academy^  Mr.  Malone,  in  the 
warmth  of  his  zeal  for  his  friend  Sir  Joshua» 
departed  from  his  usual  prudence  and 
fidelity  of  statement  The  fact  was  as 
follows. 

By  the  Laws  of  the  Royal  Academy  it  is 
ordained,  that  the  several  Professorships  of 
Fainting,  Sculpture,  Architecture,  and  Per- 
spective, shall  be  filled  by  Academicians. 
Samuel  Wale  held  the  situation  of  Professor 
in  Perspective  firom  the  establishment  of 
the  Academy,  and  died  February  7th,  178& 
It  had  long  been  the  opinion  of  the  Pre^ 
sident,  and,  generally,  of  the  members  who 
^  that  time  formed  the  Body,  that  pub- 
lic Lectures  on- Perspective,  especially  as 
delivered  by  Mr.  Wale,  might  amuse,  but 
that  it  was  impossible  the  students  should 
derive  any' real  practical  advantage  firom 
them.  It  was  a  science,  they  conceived, 
which  could  not  be  communicated  by  such 
means^  But  anxious  that  the  structure  of  the 
Institution  should  not  be  lefi;  incomplete, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  give  all  possible 
efficiency  to  the  difierent  appointments,  it 
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waa  resolved,  on  announcing  the  death  of 
Mr.  Wale,  that  only  an  introductory.  Lec- 
ture should  be  delivered  in  public  on.  the 
subject  of  Perspective,  and  that  the  pro- 
fessor should  deliver  the  remainder,  in  i 
private  and  more  intelligible  manner* 

No  Academician  having  presented  him. 
self  as  candidate  for  the  vacant  office,  Mn 
Edwards,  an  associate  of  the  Academy,  of- 
fered to  teach  Perspective  to  the  students 
by  an  extended  series  of  private  lessons, 
suspending,  or  omitting  altogether,  the  pub- 
lic lectures  on  that  subject.  The  o£fer  of 
Mr.  Edwards  was  accepted  by  the  President 
and  Council ;  he  accordingly  commenced  his 
course  of  private  instruction  in  January  1789, 
and  proceeded  very  much  to  the  satisfketioii 
of  the  Academicians,  and  benefit  of  the 
Students. 

It  happened  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Bo- 
nomi,  a  native  of  Rome,,  and  an  ingenious 
architect,  had  placed  his  name  ion  the  list  oS 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Associate,  from 
whiek  raobk  ^  members'  titie  Academksam 
ave  elected.    The  name  of  1&.  GDpin^  an 
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artist  of  high  celebrity,  and  universally 
respectedi  was  also  on  the  list.  At  the  as* 
sembly  of  Academicians  to  fill  the  vacancy 
which  then  occurred,  there  was  but  a  thin 
meeting  of  members  ;  the  numbers  on 
the  ballot  were  equal,  and  the  President  gave 
the  casting  vote  for  Bonomi.  Sir  Joshua 
thought  it  necessary  however  to  apologise 
ibr  the  vote  he  had  given,  by  saying  that  he 
had  done  it  <^  with  a  view  to  Mr.B6nomi*s 
^^  being  elected  an  Academician,  in  order 
'^  that  he  might  be  appointed  professor  of 
"  Perspective."  The  members  presentwere 
surprised  at  the  inconsistency  of  the  Pre- 
sident ;  and  it  was  generally  believed,  that 
he  had  been  induced  to  depart  from  his 
usual  delicacy  on  such  occasions,  by  his 
respect  for  the  Earl  of  Aylesford  and  some 
others,  who  were  the  avowed  patrons  of 
Bonomi. 

A  vacancy  of  an  academic  seat  occurring 
shortly  after.  Sir  Joshua  exerted  his  influ- 
ence to  obtain  it  for  Mr.  Bonomi ;  but  Mr. 
Fuseli's  name  being  then  on  the  list  of 
Associates,  a  large  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers  were  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  his 
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professional  ability  in  the  highest  line  of  the 
art,  and  highly  cultivated  talents,  entitled 
him  to  their  votes.  Besides,  as  before 
shewn,  the  professorship  of  Perspective  was 
then  looked  upon  rather  as  a  matter  of  show 
than  of  actual  use  to  the  students  ;  and  on 
this  account,  there  was  no  desire  to  fill 
the  vacancy,  and  change  the  mode  of 
tuition  which  was  pursuing  with  so  much 
success. 

It  has  been  stated  above,  that  the  Acade^ 
micians  are  elected  from  the  body  of  Associ- 
ates, whose  claims,  — being  members  of  the 
Institution,  are  supposed  to  be  well  known 
by  their  works ;  therefore  on  days  of  election,, 
no  new  specimens  of  their  talents  are  requir- 
ed or  allowed  to  be  produced ;  and  as  this 
rule  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  associates^ 
any  single  one  of  the  number^  availing  him- 
self of  such  an  expedient  to  influence  the 
elector^  would  be  thought  peculiarly  in- 
decorous. On  the  10th  of  February,  1790> 
however,  when  the  Academicians  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  new  member^ 
they  were  surprised  to  see  a  number  of 
drawings,  the  work  of  Mr.  Bonomi,  pre- 
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•     > 

pared  for  their  inspection.  How  they  came 
there  was  not  explained ;  but  as  the  offen- 
sive novelty  could  not  be  permitted,  they 
were  immediately  removed  by  vote,  and  the 
members  proceeded  to  the  ballot,  which 
terminated  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fuseli,  who  was 
elected  by  a  great  majority.  The  election 
having  terminated,  the  President  quitted 
thechairwith  evident  signs  of  dissatisfaction^ 

Although  it  became  known  that  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  had  calculated  upon  the 
success  of  Bonomi^  and  that  he  was  mor<» 
t'ified  by  the  disappointment,  nothing  trans^ 
pired  till  the  22d  of  February,  when  that 
excellent  man^  who  during  twenty-one  yearti 
had  filled  the  chair  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
with  honour  to  himself,  and  the  highest  ap-^ 
probation  of  the  Society,  allowed  an  unjufst 
resentment  so  far  to  get  the  better  of  his 
'  jjadgitient,  as  to  announce  his  determin^loii 
to  resign  his  offiee.  The  following  lettef 
was  on  that  day  received  by  the  Secretary^ 

<'  Leicester  Fields,  Feb.  23.  1790« 
"  Sir,  , 

"  I  beg  you  would  inform  the  Council, 
^^  which  I  understand  meet  this  evening, 
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^•^  with  my  fixed  resolution  of  resigning  the 
**  Presidency  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
^^  consequently  my  seat  as  an  Academician. 
"  As  I  can  no  longer  be  of  any  use  to  the 
"  Academy  as  President,  it  would  be  still 
*^  less  in  my  power,  in  a  subordinate  situa^ 
"  tion.  I  therefore  now  take  my  leave  oi 
•*  the  Academy,  with  my  sincere  good 
"  wishes  for  its  prosperity,  and  with  all  due 
^  respect  to  its  members. 

*^  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble, 
<^  and  most  obedient  servant, 

**  Joshua  Reynold*.'* 

«  P.S.  Sir  William  Chambers  has  tiro 
•^  letters  of  mine,  either  of  which,  or  both, 
"  he  is  at  full  liberty  to  communicate  to  the 
*<  Council." 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Council  which  fol- 
lowed, this  letter  firom  the  President  was 
the  chief  subject  of  deliberation.  Another 
letter  was  also  produced  from  Sir  WiHiam 
Chambers  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  written 
in  consequence  of  an  interview  which  the 
former  had  obtained  of  His  Majesty,  ex- 
pressly, as  it  appeared,  to  inforihi  him  of 
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what  had  occurred.  Among  other  flatter* 
ing  marks  of  the  Sovereign's  favour^  the 
letter  expressed,  ^^  that  His  Majesty  would 
'^  be  happy  in  Sir  Joshua's  continuing  in 
^  the  President's  Chair." 

Sir  Joshua's  letter  to  Sir  William  Cham* 
hers,  in  reply,  stated  in  effect,  ^^  That  he 
^'  inferred  his  conduct  must  have  been  sa- 
"  tisfactory  to  His  Majesty,  from  the  very 
^^  gratifying  way  in  which  his  royal  pleasure 
^<  had  been  declared;  and  if  any  induce- 
'<  ment  could  make  him  depart  from  his 
^^  original  resolution,  the  will  of  his  So-- 
^^  vereign  would  prevail ;  but  that  flattered 
<<  by  His  Majesty's  approval  to  the  last, 
<'  there  could  be  nothing  dishonourable  in 
^^  his  resignation ;  and  that  in  addition 
<^  to  this  determination,  as  he  could  not 
^^  consistently  hold  the  subordinate  distinc- 
'^  tion  of  Royal  Academician,  after  he  had 
'^  so  long  possessed  the  Chair,  he  begged 
^<  also  to  rdyinquish  that  honour." 

March  3d,  a  General  Assembly  of  Aca* 
demicians  was  called,  to  confer  on  the  event 
which  had  happened.     The  regret  express* 
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ed  by  the  members  was  general  and  sincere, 
and  a  vote  immediately  and  unanimously 
passed,  that  ^'  the  thanks  of  the  Royal 
^^  Academy  be  given  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
^^  for  the  able  and  attentive  manner  in 
^*  which  he  had  so  many  years  discharged 
"  his  duty  as  President  of  that  Society." 
But  as  any  endeavoiurs  on  the  part  of  the 
general  body,  to  sooth  their  late  President, 
appeared  equally  useless  and  improper, 
more  especially  as  he  had  resisted  the 
wish  of  the  Sovereign,  so  graciously  ex- 
pressed, it  was  determined)  that  a  meeting 
should  be  shortly  called  to  fill  the  vacancy 
which  had  thus  unhappily  occurred. 

The  proposed  meeting  took  place  March 
13tb^  and  still  moved  by  an  anxious  desire 
to  conciliate  their  President,  as  far  as  it  was 
possible,  consistent  with  the  respect  due  to 
themselves  and  the  institution,  it  was  "  re- 
"  solved,  that  upon  enquiry,  it  is  the  opinion 
"  of  this  meeting,  that  the  President  acted 
<*  in  conformity  with  the  intention  of  the 
"  Council  in  directing  Mr.  Bonomi  to  send 
**  a  drawing  or  drawings  to  the  General 
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^^  Meetings  to  evinoe  his  being  qualified  for 
"  the  office  of  Professor  of  Perspective  * ; 
**  but  the  General  Meeting  not  having 
^<  been  informed  of  this  new  regulation  of 
^^  the  Council,  nor  having  consented  to  Uy 
*^  as  the  laws  of  the  Academy  direct^  the 
^^  generality  of  the  assembly  judged  their 


^  It  will  here  be  understood,  that  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Academy  could  adopt  no  measure  that  would 
operate  on  the  General  Assembly  without  the  formal 
sanction  of  that  body.  But  had  it  been  otherwise  the 
Members  assembled  at  this  Meeting  migjit  with  great 
truth  **  Kesolve'*  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  Order  of 
Council  requiring  the  production  of  drawings^  for  there 
was,  in  fact,  no  regular  order,  as  the  minutes  fully  testify. 
The  General  Assembly,  however,  passed  over  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  proceeding,  and  possessed  with  gratefol  re- 
collections of  the  wise  and  beneficial  conduct  of  Sir 
.Joshua  through  a  long  series  of  years,  they  came  to  a 
resolution  to  endeavour  to  conciliate  him  by  the  mode 
adopted,  which  happily  had  the  desired  effect 

Nothing  further  took  place  respecting  the  o£Sce  of 
Professor  of  Perspective.  Mr.  Edwards  held  the  ap- 
pointment of  *•  Teacker  of  Perspective"  giving  lessons 
privately  to  the  Students  during  the  remainder  of  Jbis 
life.  He  died  December  19,  1806,  and  some  years 
elapsed  before  the  vacancy  of  Professcnr  of  Peispective 
was  filled,  when  in  the  long  interval  fi'om  the  death  of 
Mr.  Wale,  the  Academy  was  composed  of  nearly  a  new 
body  of  members,  who  continued  the  appointment  on  the 
original  plan. 
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^^  introduction  irregular^  and  consequently 
"  voted  for  their  being  withdrawn/* 

This  resolution  was  succeeded  by  another; 
namely/^  resolved  that  Sir  Joshua  Rejmolds's 
^*  declared  objection  to  his  resuming  the 
"  Chair  being  done  away,  a  Committee  be 
"  appointed  to  wait  on  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
^^  requesting  him,  that,  in  obedience  to  the 
"  gracious  desires  of  His  Majesty,  and  in 
**  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Aca^ 
^^  dem)^,  he  would  withdraw  his  letter  of 
«  resignation." 

It  was  then  determined  that  these  re- 
solutions should  be  communicated  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  by  the  following  Mem- 
bers; namely,  Messrs.  West,  Copley,  Far- 
ington,  T.  Sandby,  Bacon,  Cos  way,  Catton, 
and  the  Secretary. 

The  above-named  delegates  accordingly 
waited  upon  Sir  Joshua,  who  received  them 
with^  evident  marks  of  satisfaction.  They 
read  to  him  the  Resolutions  of  the  Academy, 
and  stated  to  him  their  own  and  the  general 
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« 

wish  of  the  members,  that  he  would  recon-* 
sider  his  determination,  and  consent  to 
resume  his  situation  as  President  of  an 
Institution  of  which  his  talents  had  been  so 
long  an  essential  support.  Sir  Joshua,  in 
reply,  expressed  his  gratitude  for  this  ho- 
nourable proceeding  towards  him ;  and  said, 
he  should  with  great  pleasure  accede  to 
their  wishes.  He  then  invited  the  Committee 
to  dine  with  him  that  day,  in  order  to  con- 
vince them,  that  he  returned  with  senti- 
ments of  the  most  cordial  amity. 

To  the  adjourned  Meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  Delegates  reported  the  suc- 
cess of  their  mission,  and  announced  the 
agreeable  intelligence,  that  their  President 
would  appear  in  his  place  the  same  evening. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  attended  the  meet- 
ing, and  signified  his  having  withdrawn  his 
letter  of  resignation ;  but  that  he  did  not 
think  he  was  authorised  to  resume  the 
Chair  until  he  had  obtained  His  Majesty's 
leave.  < 
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His  Majesty's  gracious  permission  having 
been  received^  Sir  Joshua  again  appeared 
in  the  President's  Chair  on  the  16th  of 
March,  1790. 

Thus  happily  terminated  a  misunder- 
standing which,  when  first  reported,  brought 
upon  the  Academy  much  odium^  and  the 
strongest  expressions  of  reprobation  from 
the  numerous  friends  of  Sir  Joshua,  who 
would  admit  of  no  reasoning  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  charge  of  Mr.  Malone,  that  Sir 
Joshua  had  been  driven  from  the  Academy^ 
shewed  towhatlength  unfounded  accusation 
was  carried.  This  unjust  accusation  from  a 
person  of  his  character,  published  several 
years  afler  Sir  Joshua's  death,  is  wholly  unac- 
countable. It  would  seem  that  he  either 
thought  it  impossible  his  friend  could  err,  or 
that  no  irregularity  committed  by  such  a  man 
should  be  resisted ;  and  so  much  was  his 
habitual  diligence  of  enquiry,  and  love  of 
truth,  overcome  in  this  instance  by  his 
strong  feelings  of  respect  and  admiration, 
that  he  neither  sought  for  nor  would  listen 
to  any  statement  that  proposed  to  correct 
his  preconceived  opinion  :  although  it  went 
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to  accuse  the  whole  body  of  Academicians 
of  being  guilty  of  a  disgraceful  outrage 
upon  an  unoffending  and  illustrious  in* 
dividual. 

Though  the  interval  between  Sir  Joshua's 
resignation  of  the  presidency  and  his  return 
to  that  office  in  the  Academy  was  only 
twenty-two  days,  yet  in  that  short  period 
the  prompt  zeal  of  his  admirers  to  offer 
him  their  testimonies  of  respect,  produced 
many  effusions  of  their  genius  both  in 
verse  and  prose.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  sent 
forth  some  poetical  lines  expressing  his 
sympathising  regret,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Jemingham,  one  of  the  minor  poets  of  that 
time^  published  a  violent  invective  against 
the  Academy  as  his  tribute  of  condolence. 
Few  are  disposed  to  attend  to  impartial 
statements  in  any  case,  although  it  be 
notorious  that  much  misrepresentation 
abounds  in  many  of  the  transactions  of 
life,  both  public  and  private.  There  is 
besides  a  kind  of  generosity  which  inclines 
us  to  presume  in  all  disputes  between 
of  men  and  individuals,  thdt  the 
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cause  of  justice  is  always  with  the  latter. 
To  blame  the  Academy  was  therefore  the 
favourite  topic  of  the  day^  and  especially 
among  those  who  moved  in  the  higher 
circles  of  Society^ 


VERSES 

To  Sib  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS, 


On  his  taie  Besignaium  of  the  Presidenfs  Chair  of  the 

Royal  Academjf. 

Bt  thb  earl  of  CARLISLE. 

*^  Too  wise  for  contest,  and  too  meek  for  strife. 
Like  Leak,  oppressed  by  those  you  rais'd  to  life, 
Thy  sceptre  broken,  thy  dominion  o'er, 
The  cmtain  falls,  and  thou'rt  a  King  no  more.  — 
Still,  near  the  wreck  of  thy  demolished  state, 
Trath  and  the  weeping  Muse  with  me  shall  wait; 
Science  shall  teach  Britannia's  self  to  moan, 
And  make,  O  injured  Friend  I  thy  wrongs  her  own. 
Shall  we  forget,  when,  with  incessant  toil. 
To  thee  'twas  giv'n  to  turn  this  stubborn  soil  — 
To  thee,  with  flow'rs  to  deck  our  dreary  waste. 
And  kill  the  pois'nous  weeds  of  vicious  taste; 
To  pierce  the  gloom  where  England's  Genius  slept, 
Long  of  soft  love  and  tenderness  bereft; ' 
From  his  young  limbs  to  tear  the  bands  away,. 
And  bid  the  Li&nt  Giant  run  and  play  ? 
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*^  Dark  Was  the  hour,  the  age  an  age  of  stone^ 
When  Hudson  claim'd  an  empire  of  his  own ; 
And  from  the  time^  when,  darting  rival  light, 
Vandyke  and  Ruben  cheered  our  northern  night ; 
Those  twin  stars  set,  the  graces  all  had  fled. 
Yet  paused,  to  hover  o'er  a  Lely's  head; 
And  sometimes  bent,  when  won  with  earnest  pray'r. 
To  make  the  gentle  Kneller  all  their  care  i 
But  ne'er  with  smiles  to  gaudy  Verrio  turn'd, 
No  happy  incense  on  his  altars  burn'd : 
O  !  witness,  Windsor  !  thy  too  passive  walls, 
Thy  tortur'd  ceilings,  thy  insulted  halls ! 
Lo !  England's  glory,  Edward's  conquering  son, 
Cover'd  with  spoils  from  Poictiers  bravdy  won  — 
Yet  no  white  plumes,  no  arms  of  sable  hue, 
Mark  the  young  hero  to  our  ravish'd  view ; 
In  buskin  trim  and  laurell'd  helmet  bright, 
A  well-dress'd  Roman  meets  our  puzzl'd  sight ; 
And  Gallia's  captive  King,  how  strange  his  doom, 
A  Roman  too  perceives  himself  become  ! 

"  See  too,  the  miracles  of  Godprofati'd, 
By  the  mad  daubings  of  this  impious  hand ; 
For  while  the  dumb  exults  in  notes  of  praise. 
While  the  lame  walk,  the  blind  in  transports  gaze  — 
While  vanquish'd  demons  Heav'ns  high  mandates  hear^ 
And  the  pale  dead  spring  from  the  silent  bier, 
With  lac'd  cravat,  long  wig,  and  careless  mien. 
The  Painter's  present  at  the  wondrous  scene ! 
Vanloo  and  Dahl,  these  may  more  justly  claim, 
A  step  still  higher  on  the  throne  of  Fame ; 
Yet  to  the  West  their  course  they  seem  to  run> 
The  last  red  streaks  of  a  declining  sun. 
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<<  And  must  we  Jervas  name?  so  hard  and  cold. 
In  ermine  robes,  and  peruke  only  bold ; 
Or,  when  inspired,  his  rapt'rous  pencil  own 
The  roll'd-up  stocking  and  the  damask  gown  ! 
Behold  a  tasteless  age  in  wonder  stand, 
And  hail  him  the  Apelles  of  the  land ! 
And  Denner  too — but  yet  so  void  of  ease, 
His  figures  tell  you  —  they're  forbid  to  please ; 
Nor  in  proportion,  nor  expression  nice, 
The  strong  resemblance  is  itself  a  vice ; 
As  wax-work  figures  always  shock  the  sight  — 
Too  near  to  human  flesh  and  shape,  afiright 
And  when  they  best  are  form'd  afford  the  least 

<<  Turn  we  from  such  to  thee,  whose  nobler  art 
Rivets  the  eye  and  penetrates  the  heart: 
To  thee,  whom  Nature,  in  thy  earliest  youth. 
Fed  with  the  honey  of  eternal  Truth  — 
Then,  by  her  fondling  art,  in  happy  hour, 
Enticed  to  Leaming^s  more  sequestered  bower : 
There  all  thy  life  of  honours  first  was  plann'd, 
While  Nature  preach'd,  and  Science  held  thy  hand  — 
When,  but  for  these,  condemn'd  perchance  to  trace 
The  tiresome  vacuum  of  each  senseless  face, 
Thou  in  thy  living  tints  had  ne'er  combined 
All  grace  of  form  and  energy  of  mind  —   • 
How,  but  for  these,  should  we  have  trembling  fled 
The  guilty  tossiogs  of  a  Beaufort's  bed; 
Or,  let  the  fountain  of  our  sorrows  flow 
At  sight  of  famish'd  Ugolino's  woe? 
Bent  on  revenge^  should  we  have  pensive  stood 
(yet  the  pale  Cherubs  of  the  fatal  Wood, 
Caught  the  last  perfume  of  their  rosy  breath. 
And  viewed  them  smiling  at  the  stroke  of  death  ? 
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Should  we  have  qoestidii'dy  fttcmg  with  rage  and  paio. 
The  spectre  line  with  the  distracted  Thjjhc  ? 
Or,  with  Alcmbna's  natural  terror  wild. 
From  the  envenom'd  serpent  torn  her  child  ? 

*<  And  must  no  more  thy  pure  and  classic  page 
Unfold  its  treasures  to  the  rising  age  ? 
Nor  from  thy  own  Athenian  temple  pour 
On  iisf  ning  youth  of  art  the  copious  store  ?  -^ 
Hold  up  to  labour  independent  ease, 
And  teach  ambition  all  the  ways  to  please ! 
With  ready  hand  neglected  Genius  sav^ 
Sickening,  o'erlook'd  in  Misery's  hidden  cave ; 
And,  nobly  just,  decide,  the  active  mind 
Neither  to  soil  nor  climate  is  confined  i 

■ 

'<  Desert  not  then  my  sons ;  those  sons  who  soon 
Will  mourn  with  me^  and  all  their  error  own. 
Thou  must  excuse  that  raging  fire,  the  same 
Which  lights  their  daily  course  to  endless  fam^ 
Alas  1  impels  them  thoughtless  far  to  stray 
From  filial  love  and  Reason's  sober  way. 
Accept  again  thy  poVr  •-*- resume  the  Chair  *-^ 
'  Nor  leave  it  till  you  place  an  Equal  thare.'  '* 


Immediately  on  Sir  Joshua's  resignation, 
the  following  lines  were  addressed  to  him 
by  Mr.  Jerningham :  — 

*^  Te  to  whose  soul  kind  nature's  hand  imparts 
The  glowing  passion  for  the  liberal  arts ; 
Ye  great  dispensers  of  the  magic  straui, 
Whose  hannony  ddight  almost  to  pain ; 
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Ye  to  whofle  touch  (witk  Darner's  skill)  is  known 

To  cjiann  to  life,  and  wake  the  sleeping  stone; 

Ye  rare  Promithic,  to  whose  hand  is  giyen, 

To  snatch  the  flame  that  warms  the  breast  of  HeaVn ; 

Ye  too,  ye  Bards,  illustrious  heirs  of  fame, 

Who  from  the  sun  your  mental  lineage  claim ; 

Approach  and  see  a  dear  and  kindred  art, 

Unhallow'd  maxims  to  her  sons  impart; 

See  her  (become  wild  fitction's  ready  tool) 

Insult  the  Father  of  the  modem  schooL 

Yetiie  first  enter'd  on  the  barren  land, 

And  rais'd  on  high  Armida's  powerful  wand : 

From  him  the  Academics  boast  a  name, 

He  led  the  way,  he  smoothed  their  path  to  fame; 

From  him  th'  instructive  lore  the  pupils  claim'd. 

His  doctrine  nurtur'd,  and  his  voice  inflamed ! 

Oh  !  and  is  all  forgot?    Hie  sons  rebel. 

And  R^[an-likc,  their  halloVd  sire  expel. 

Cou'd  not  his  faculties,  so  meekly  borne. 

Arrest  the'hand  that  fix'd  the  rankUng  thorn  ? 

Cou'd  not  the  twilight  x)f  approaching  age, 

The  silver  hairs  that  croWnVi  th'  indulgent  sagc^ 

Domestic  virtues,  his  time-honour'd  name. 

His  radiant  works  that  crowd  the  dome  of  fame  ; 

Say,  cou'd  not  these  suppress  the  opprobrious  scenes 

And  charm  to  slumber  academic  spleen  ? 

Mark,  mark  the  period,  when  liie  children  stung 

The  parents'  feelings  with  their  serpent  tongue ; 

It  was  while  dimness  veil'd  the  pow'rs  of  sight 

An4  ting'd  all  nature  with  the  gloom  of  night. 

(Not  many  days  remov'd)  the  master  came 

With  wonted  zeal  to  touch  the  swelling  theme ! 

The  pregnant  canvass  his  creation  caught^ 

And  drank  his  rich  exuberance  of  thought ; 
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Deck'd  with  the  beam  sof  in  p ration's  sky, 
Glanc'd  o'er  the  work  his  finely-frenzy'd  eye. 
'  Malignant  &te  approach'd — the  scenes  decay. 

To  him  the  new  creation  fades  away ; 
Thick  night  abruptly  shades  the  mimic  sky, 
And  clouds  eternal  quench  the  frenzy'deye  ! 
Invention  shudder'd-^Taste  stood  weeping  near  — - 
From  Fanqr's  gush'd  the  glitt'ring  tear — 
Genius  exclaim'd  —  *  my  matchless  loss  deplore, 
*  The  hand  of  Reynolds  falls,  to  rise  no  more !'  " 

Tranquillity  being  thus  restored  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  con- 
tinued his  unremitted  attention  to  the  duties 
of  his  office,  till  finding  the  complaint  in 
his  eyes  increase,  and  daily  expecting  the 
total  loss  of  sight,  his  resignation  seemed 
to  be  indispensible.  He  appeared  in  the 
Academy  for  the  last  time  at  a  Meeting  of 
the  Council,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1791 ;  and 
at  a  General  Assembly,  held  on  the  10th  of 
November  in  that  year,  Mr.  West  desired 
the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to  the  read- 
ing a  letter  he  had  just  received  from  the 
President ;  and  was  as  follows  : 

^^  Dear  Sir, 
"  I  must  request  the  favour  of  you  to 
"  supply  my  place  at  the  General  Meeting 


it 
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^'  held  this  evening.  I  beg  at  the  same 
**  time,  that  you  will  acquaint  the  Academi- 
**  cians,  that  however  desirous  I  am,  and  ever 
"  shall  be,  to  contribute  every  service  in 
"  my  power  towards  the  prosperity  of  the 
"  Academy,  yet,  as  I  feel  myself  incapable 
of  serving  the  oflSce  of  President  for  the 
ensuing  year,  I  think  it  necessary  that 
^^  this  should  be  declared  at  the  present 
^^  Meeting,  that  the  Academicians  may  have 
"  time  to  consider  between  this  and  the 
^*  10th  of  December  of  a  proper  successor. 
^*  I  am,  with  great  respect, 

"  Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

"  Joshua  Reynolds." 

No  proceeding  in  the  Academy  took 
place  in  consequence  of  this  letter  being 
read,  as  it  was  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
members,  that  Sir  Joshua  should  continue  to 
hold  the  office  of  President,  and  appoint  a 
Deputy  to  act  for  him  at  the  usual  Meetings 
of  the  Society.  Accordingly,  on  the  10th 
of  December,  the  day  when  the  annual 
officers  are  elected,  he  was  returned  as  usual. 
Sir  Joshua  being  thus  re-elected  President, 
Sir  William  Chambers,  or  Mr.  West,  were 
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his  Deputies  at  subsequent  meetings.  But 
the  Academy  did  not  long  possess  their 
President  even  in  this  imperfect  state,  for 
the  disease  with  which  he  had  been  some- 

* 

time  afflicted^  now  made  rapid  progress,  and 
en  the  23d  of  February,  1792,  between 
eight  and  nine  in  the  evening,  this  great 
artist,  and  exemplary  man,  paid  the  last 
awful  debt  to  nature,  in  the  69th  year  of 

his  age. 

» 

For  some  time  before  his  death,  his  illness 
produced  a  melancholy  which  was  the  more 
.distressing  to  his  friends,  as  it  was  indulged 
in  silence.  For  some  weeks  before  his  death, 
his  spirits  were  so  low,  that  he  was  unable  to 
bear  even  the  consolations  of  friendship.  The 
numerous  attentions  of  many  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  men  of  science,  during  his  illness, 
were  the  best  testimony  of  the  value  set 
upon  him,  and  of  the  regret  with  which 
they  contemplated  his  illness,  and  predict*- 
ed  his  dissolution.  ^^  His  illness,*'  said  Mr. 
Burke,  ^^  was  long,  but  borae  with  a  mild 
'<  and  cheerful  fortitude,  without  the  least 
"  mixture  of  any  thing  irritable  or  queru- 
^^  lous,  agreeable  to  the  placid,  and  even 
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**  tenour  of  his  whole  life.  *  He  had,  from 
^^  the  begi^ining  of  his  malady,  a  distinct 
**  view  of  his  dissolution,  which  he  contem- 
^^  plated  with  that  entire  composure,  which 
^^  nothing  but  the  innocence,  integrity,  and 
^'  usefulness  of  his  life,  and  an  unaffected 
<<  submission  to  the  will  of  Providence)  could 
«  bestow." 

Upon  Sir  Joshua's  decease,  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Academy  received  fromMessrs. 
Burke,  Metcalf,  and  Malone,  the  three 
executors,  the  following  propositions  re-^ 
specting  the  funeral  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds ;  viz« 
* 

^^  That  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Executors  of 
**  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  the  body  be 
"  conveyed  to  the  Royal  Academy  the 
^^  evening  before  the  interment,  and  the 
^^  friends  who  attend  him  to  be  admitted  to 
**  proceed  from  thence." 

"  They  leave  to  the  Royal  Academy  to 
"  consider  of  the  propriety  of  inviting  such 
"  persons  of  distinction  as  used  to  attend 
<'  their  annual  meetings,  sudi  as  Ministers 
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^*  of  State^  Foreign  Ministers,  Presidents  of 
"  Societies,  &c.  &c,  as  they  think  proper." 

"  Sir  Joshua's  Undertaker  to  wait  on  Sir 
*<  William  Chambers,  to  receive  the  in- 
"  structions  of  the  Council,  for  the  pro- 
"  vision  of  coaches  for  the  Academy, 
"  cloaks,"  &c.  &c. 

This  was  instantly  agreed  to  by  all  pre- 
sent, except  Sir  William  Chambers,  who 
reminded  the  Council,  that  he  was  by  His 
Majesty  appointed  Surveyor  of  the  Build- 
ing, and  was  bound  not  to  permit  its  being 
used   for  any  other  purposes  than    those 
specified  in  the  grant,  which  runs  thus: — 
^  That  the  Academy  cannot  let  or  lend  any 
"  part  thereof^  for  any  other  purpose  than 
**  that  to  which  it  is  appropriated.'^  —  "  It 
**  therefore  appears,"  said  Sir  William, "  that 
"  however  desirous  we  were  to  shew  such  a 
^<  mark  of  respect  to  our  late  President,  we 
"  were  not  in  possession  of  the  power." 


However  unprepared  and  disappointed 
the  Members  of  the  Council  were  by  this 
unexpected  obstacle,  they  judged  it  pro- 
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per  to  submit  to  tbe  objection  stated  by 
Sir  William  Chambers,  acting  under  the 
Royal  Authority,  and  a  letter  was  written 
to  the  Executors  to  that  effect. 

The  report  of  what  passed  in  the  Council 
quickly  spread  among  the  Academicians,  and 
the  expressions  of  disappointment  and  con- 
cern  being  general,  Mr.  West  undertook  to 
state  to  His  Majesty  all  the  circumstances 
respecting  the  application  of  the  executors. 
The  result  was,  that  at  a  General  Assem- 
bly held  February  28th,  Mr.  West  informed 
the  Members  that  he  had  communicated  to 
His  Majesty  the  proposals  received   from 
the  Executors  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
of  the  answer  which  had  been  returned, 
which  he  entirely  approved,  but  it  was  his 
Royal  pleasure  that  the  wish  of  the  Execu- 
tors should  be  complied  with.  Having  thus 
obtained  His  Majesty's  gracious  sanction,  a 
deputation  of  Members  immediately  waited 
oh  the  Executors,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  body  should  be  removed  to  the  Aca^ 
demy ;  that  one  of  the  apartments  should 
be  hung  with  black,  and  otherwise  prepared 
to  receive  it  in  the  customary  form ;  and 
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also>  thatthe  order  of  procession  to  the  place 
of  mter^leDt  should  be  settled  conformable 
to  the  advice  of  the  Herald's  Office. 

» 

Some  doubts  having  arisen  in  this  con- 
ference  respecting  the  place  proper  to  be 
taken  by  the  Members  of  the  Academy  in 
the  procession,  the  Executors  left  that 
point  to  be  decided  by  themselves.  It  was 
therefore  determined  that  the  general  body 
of  Members  of  that  Institution,  — *  Acade- 
cians,  associates,  and  also  the  Honorary 
Officers,  —  should  follow  the  body  of  their 
illustrious  President  after  the  pall-bearers, 
his  own  family,  and  his  Executors. 

Agreeable  to  what  had  been  determined^ 
the  body  was  conveyed  on  the  evening  of 
March  2d,  1792,  to  the  Royal  Academy ; 
and  there,  at  half-past  ten  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  the  several  persons  who  were  to 
attend  the  funeral,  assembled. 

So  early  as  nine  o'clock  that  morning, 
the  Peace  Officers  were  placed  at  the  corner 
of  each  street  leading  to  the  Strand,  Fleet- 
street,  or  Ludgate  Hill,  in  order  to  pre- 
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vent  all  carriiigeS)  during  the  eomrse  ofl  Ahe 
morning,  from  driving  along  either  of  those 
streets.  All  carriages  during  this  morn- 
ipg,  froni  the  west  end  of  the^^pwn^  which 
were  going  into  thp  city,  <  passed  along 
Holbom  and  Newga(e*streeit«  From* ten 
o'clock  all  the  shops-  between  Somerset- 
hpuse  and, .  St  FauFs  were  shut  up,  and  the 
whole  space  between  Temples  Bair.  was 
^owded  with  innumerable  persons  waiting 
to  see  the  funeral  obsequies ;  and  from  that 
hour  till  twelve,  the  streets  were  filled  with 
the  mourning  coaches  qprni^g  to  SqineFset- 
house^  and  with  the  oaifriages  <of  th^  nobi- 
lity and  gentry,  conveying  to  that .  place 
those  who  were  invited  to  attend  the 
funeral. 

The  friends  of  Sir  Jpshua  who  attended 
on  .thisjpccasioq,  assembled  in  the  library 
Qfx^  cQvincil-cbamber  of  the  Royal  Academy; 
and  the  Academicians^ ,  asjsomteis,  andiStu- 
dents,  in  other  apartments  of  that  edifice. 

s 

I  

-  At  a  quarter-past  twelve,  the  coflSn  was 
put  into  the  hearse.  The  company  were 
conveyed  in  forty-two  mourning  coaches  ; 

q  2 
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and  forty-nine  coaches  belonging  to  the 
•  NoUemen  and  Gentlemen  attended. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  ^'  that  never  was 
a  public  solemnity  conducted  with  more 
»order,  decorum,  and  dignity.  The  pro- 
-cession  set  out  at  half  an  hour  after  twelve 
Vclock.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Sherifl^ 
honoured  the  procession  by  coming  to  So- 
merset Place,  where  an  oflficer's  guard  of 
thirty  men  was  placed  at  the  great  court 
gate.  After  the  profession  had  passed 
through  Temple-bar,  the  gates  were  shut 
-by  order  of  die  Lord  Mayor,  to  prevent 
any  interruption  from  the  passing  of  car- 
riages to  or  from  the  city  by  that  avenue* 

The  spectators,  both  in  the  Church  and 
in  the  street,  were  innumerable.  The  shops 
were  shut,  the  windows  of  every  house  were 
filled,  and  the  people  in  the  streets,  who 
seemed  to  share  in  the  general  sorrow, 
beheld  the  whole  with  awful  respect  and 
silence. 
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The  order  of  the  procession  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

•  • 

City  Marshall 

and  his  men. 

The  Lord  Mayor. 

The  Sheriffs. 


Lord  Elliot, 
Earl  of  Upper  Ossory, 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  K.  T. 
Marquis  Townshend, 
K.  G.  Duke  of  Leeds, 


H 
X 
W 

O 
O 


Viscount  PalmerstODy 
Earl  of  Inchiquin,  K.  P. 
Marquis  of  Abercorn, 
Duke  of  Portland, 
Duke  of  Dorset,  K.  G. 


Chief  mourner — Mr.  Gwatkin,  Sir  Joshua's  nephew  by 

marriage. 

Mr.  Marchi,  who  came  from  Italy  with  Sir  Joshua. 

Ralph  Kirtley,  Sir  Joshua's  old  servant. 


Executors, 


Edmund  Burke,  Esq.  Edmund  Malone,  C.  Metcalfe,  Esq. 

The  Council  of  the  Rm/al  Academy. 

E.  Catton,  Esq.  —  Henry  Fuseli,  Esq. 

Joseph  Nollekins,  Esq.  —  Benjamin  West,  Esq. 

John  Webber,  Esq.  — John  Yenn,  Esq. 

Thomas  Sandby,  Esq.  walked  as  Professor  of  Architecture*. 

Officers  of  the  Royal  Academy, 

Jos.  WiltoDf  Esq.  keeper--  Sir  William  Chambers,  Treasurer 
John  Richards,  Esq.  Secretary  ^  Dominick  Serres,  Esq. 

Librarian. 

Professors  in  the  Royal  Academy, 

Thomas  Sandby,  Esq.. Professor  of  Architecture, 
James  Barry,  Esq.  Professor  of  Painting, 
Bennet  Langton,  Esq^  Professor  of  Ancient  Literature^ 
J.  BosweUy  Esq.  Secretary  for  foreign  correspondence. 

q3 
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Academicians* 

John  Bacon>  Esq.  —  Thomas  Banks^  Esq. 

Francesco  Bartolozze^  Esq.  —  Edward  Burch,  Esq. 

John  Singleton  Copleyy  Esq.  —  Richard  Cosway,  Esq. 

George  Dance^  Esq.  —  Joseph  Farington,  Esq. 

William  Hamilton,  Esq.  —  William  Hodges,  Esq. 

T.P.De  Loutherbourghy  Esq.  •—  Francis  Milner  NewtonyEsc). 

James  Northcote,  Esq.  —  John  Opie,  Esq. 

John  Francis  Rigaud,  Esq.  — Russell,  Esq. 

Paul  Sandbj,  Esq.  —  William  Tyler,  Esq. 
James  Wyatt,  Esq. — Johan  Zoffiwy,  Esq. 

Associatet. 

Mr.  Rebecca  —  Mr.  Rooker, 
Mr.  Edwards  -^  Mr.  Nixon» 
Mr.  Hone  —  Mr.  Bourgeois, 

Mr.  Bigg  —  Mr.  Bonomi, 
Mr.  Lawrence  —  Mr.  Smirke^ 
Mr.Stothard  —  Mr.  Marchant, 
Mr.  Tresham. 

Associate  Engravers* 

Mr.  Green  — Mr.  Golly er,. 
Mr.  Heath  —  Mr.  Brown. 

Artists,  not  Members  qf  the  Royal  Academy 

Students. 

Mr.  Thomas  Cheesman  —  Mr.  Richard  Duppa, 

Mr.  I.  Saunders — Mr.  Martin  Archer  Shee^ 

Mr.  Collins  —  Mr.  Bowjer, 

Mr.  Burch —  Mr.  Hickey, 

Mr.  Shelly  — Mr.  Wood. 

Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  noho  attended  the  FuneraL 

Archbishop  of  York, 
Marquis  o£  Buckingham, 
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K.  P.  Earl  of  Carysfort  —  Earl  of  Fife, 

Bishop  of  LondoD» 

Viscount  St.  Asaphy 

Lord  Fortescue  -^  Lord  Somers. 

Lord  Lucan. 

Dean  of  Norwich. 

Sir  George  Beaumont  —  Right  Hon.  William  Windham. 

Sir  Abraham  Hume  —  Sir  Charles  Banbury,  Bart. 

Sir  William  Forbes,  Bart. —  Sir  Thomas  Dundass,  Bart. 

John  Rolle,  Esq.  M.  P.  —  Sir  William  Scott,  M.  P. 

Matthew  Montague,  Esq.  -^  William  Weddell,  Esq. 

Richard  Payne  Knight,  Esq.  M.  P.  —  Reginald  Pole 

Carew,  Esq.  M.  P. 

George  Rose,  Esq.  M.  P.  —  Dudley  North,  Esq.  M.  P. 

Abel  Massey,  Esq.  — *  John  Cleveland,  Esq.  M.  P. 

Alderman  John  Boydell,  Esq.  -—  Alderman  Rd.  Clarke,  Esq. 

Charles  Townley,  Esq.  —  Dr.  Laurence,  of  the  Commons. 

Captain  Pole  —  Colonel  Gwyn, 

Wellbore  Ellis  Agar,  Esq.  —  Edward  Jerningham,  Esq. 

John  Thomas  Batt,  Esq.  —- Richard  Burke,  Esq. 

William  Seward,  Esq.  —  J6hn  Hunter,  Esq.,  the  celebrated 

Surgeon. 
John  Julius  Angerstein,  Esq.  —  Charles  Barney,  Esq.  Mus.  D*^ 

• Coutts,  Esq.  —  William  Vachel,  Esq. 

■  Home,  Esq.  —  ■  Martin,  Esq. 

John  Devaynes,  Esq.  —  William  Cruikshank,  Esq. 

John  Philip  Kemble,  Esq.  —  Joseph  Hickey,  Esq. 

Mr.  Poggi  —  -— — —  Drew,  Esq. 

Mr.Breda,  &c.  &c. 


The  hearse  arrived  at  the  great  western 
gate  of  St.  Paul's  about  a  quarter  after  twa 
o'clock,  and  was  then  met  by  the  Dignita-^ 
ries^  of  the  Church,  and  by  the  gentlemen  of 
the  choir,  who  chaunted  the  proper  psalms^. 

<l4 
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whilst  the  procession  moved  to  the  end  of 
the  choir,  where  was  performed,  in  a  supe- 
rior manner,  the  full  choir  evening  service, 
together  with  the  celebrated  anthem  of  Dr. 
Boyce;  the  body  remaining  during  the 
whole  time  in  the  centre  of  the  choir. 

The  chief  mourner  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Academy,  as  of  the  family,  were  placed  near 
the  body.  The  chief  mourner  in  a  chair  at 
the  head,  the  two  attendants  at  the  feet, 
the  pall-bearers  and  executors  in. the  seats 
on  the  decanal  side,  and  the  other  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  on  the  cantorial  side. 
The  Bishop  of  London  was  in  his  proper 
place,  as  were  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs. 

After  the  service,  the  body  was  conveyed 
into  the  crypt,  and  was  placed  beneath  the 
brass  plate  under  the  centre  of  the  dome. 
Dr.  Jefferies,  Canon  Residentiary,  with  the 
other  Canons,  and  the  Pall-bearcrs  Execu- 
tors, Academicians,  and  the  whoh  choir, 
walking  two  by  two,  formed  a  circle  under 
the  dome ;  the  grave-digger  attending  in  the 
middle  with  a  shovel  of  mould,  which  at 
the  proper  time  was  thrown  through  the 
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aperture  of  the  plate,,  on  the  coffin.  The 
funeral  service  was  chaunted,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  organ  in  a  grand  and  affect- 
ing manner.  When  the  funeral  service  was 
ended,  the  Chief- Mourners  and  Executors 
went  into  the  crypt,  and  attended,  the 
corpse  to  the  grave,  which  was  dug  under 
the  pavement.  The  body  was  interred 
close  adjoining  the  grave  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren. 

The  procession  then  returned  in  nearly 
the  same  form  to  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
the  last  carriage  reached  that  place  at  half 
an  hour  past  four :  and  it  was  not  till  then,' 
that  the  gates  of  Temple  Bar  were  thrown 
open.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony^ 
Mr.  Burke  entered  the  room  where  the 
Academicians  were  assembled,  to  express, 
in  the  name  of  the  Family  and  Executors, 
their  thanks  to  the  Academy  for  their  re-' 
spectful  homage  to  the  deceased ;  but  was 
prevented  by  his  feelings  from  saying  more 
than  a  few  words;  —  he  shed  tears  and 
departed. 

The  Academic  Body  then  resolved,  that 
their  humble  and  dutiful  thanks  be  offered 
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to  His  Majesty  ^^  for  his  gracious  permis- 
^^  sion  to  gratify  their  ardent  wishes  to  do 
^^  honour  to  their  late  President  Sir  Joshua 
^^  Beynolds,  and  for  enabling  them,  by  a 
^^  splendid  concurrence  with  the  efforts  of 
*^  his  Executors,  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the 
^*  public/*  —  Which  resolution  Mr.  West 
was  desired  to  present  to  His  Majesty. 


The  following  Address  of  Thanks  was 
then  voted  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs 
for  their  great  attention. 

"  The  Members  of  the  Royal  Academy 
^^  beg  leave  to  express  their  warmest  thanks 
^^  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffii,  for  their 
^^  personal  attendance,,  and  their  successful 
^^  regulations  in  preserving  order  and  de- 
*^  oHrpm  during,  the  funeral  ceremony  of 
^^  their  late  worthy  President  Sir  Joshua 
*^  Beholds,  and  for  this  honour  and  dis- 
^^  tinguished  attention  to  the  liberal  arts." 


«  Finally  it  was  resolved,  that  the  Mem^ 
"  bers  of  the  Academy  should  continue  to 
"  wear  mourning  during  one  month  from 
« that  time." 
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Thus  were  deposited  the  venerable  relics 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  doubly  hallowed  by 
a  natidm's  respect,  and  by  the  tears  of 
private  friendship.  The  manifestation  of  the 
general  wish  to  do  honour  to  his  memory, 
has  been  fully  shewn.  The  assemblage  of 
so  many  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  of 
those  who  were  most  admired  for  their 
talents,  and  reverenced  for  their  virtues^ 
uniting  to  pay  their  respectful  homage-  to 
departed  excellence,  may  with  grateful 
feelings  be  recorded  as  a  lasting  proof  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  wa9  held,  by  the 
most  refined  classes  of  society ;  and  the 
decorum  of  the  public  on  the  solemn 
occasion,  was  not  less  hcmourable  to  the 
deceased  than  to  the  state  of  popular  feeling. 

The  mortal  remains  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds having  been  deposited-  in  tftieit'  place 
of  test,'  the;  void  which  his  departure 'add- 
dendy  caused  in  b  very  large  circle  of  fnecrds 
Bsad  admirers,  seemed  'at  first  tio  be  an  ir- 
reparable calamity ;  the  deep  regret,  there- 
feve^  for  the  loss  of  an  artist  whowe  won^ks 
had  sorlon^*been  a  source  of  delig&t,  and 
whose  character  was  so  pure  and  refined  as 
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to  be  a  pattern  to  society,  naturally  occa- 
sioned many  expressions  of  the  commoir 
feeling  to  issue  from  the  press,  whi^h  ap- 
peared either  in  the  daily  journals,  or  other 
channels  of  public  communication.  Some 
of  these  effusions,  which  have  been  thought 
worthy  of  preservation,  will  be  here  given, 
not  on  account  of  any  literary  or  critical 
merit  which  they  may  possess,  but  as  truly 
expressing  the  sentiments  which  generaUy 
prevailed  in  the  metropolis  and  countr3^  on> 
the  recent  misfortune. 


From  the  General  Evening  Post,   Feb* 
25.  1792. 

SIR   JOSHUA    REYNOLDS. 

*'  On  Thursday  last  died  this  great  and 
^^  excellent  man.  His  genius  was  not 
^V  merely  confined  to  his  own  peculiar  art, 
'^  for  his  talents  were  various.  He  was  the* 
^^  first  of  painters  because  he  chose  to  be  so  ;^ 
^^  he  might  have  stood  with  Burke  in  ora- . 
^^  tory,  or  Malone  in  criticism  and  elegant 
*^  literature,  if  to  do  either  had  been  hia- 
«  object. 
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"^'^  His  compositions,  chiefly  discourses  on 
-the  art  he  professed,  are  marked  with  an 
attic  elegance  of  expression,  perhaps  the 
result  of  the  harmony  of  his  mind. 
Shakespeare  owes  to  him  some  very 
^^  beautiful  elucidations ;  and  his  country, 
^^  her  school  of  painting.  As  long  as  taste 
"  shall  pursue  with  delight  the  progress  of 
"  the  arts,  so  long  shall  the  name  of  Rey- 
"jiolds  be  reveried,  when  even  the  best 
...pecimen,  of  hi,  skill  „e  Med  and  gone. 
**  and  the  graver  presents  only  the  grace 
"  with  which  he  was  wont  to  invest  what- 
<^  ever  came  before  him. 

"  Virtue,  after  all,  will  pour  the  best 
^^  praise.  He  was  a  firm  and  faithful  friend ; 
^^  and  in  mixed  life  a  benevolent  and  ho- 
"  nourable  mian. 

^^  As  the  possessor  of  an  elegant  and 
"  lovely  art,  something  may  be  requisite 
^^*that  may  discriminate  his  merits;  and 
^^  when  it  is  ascertained  what  standard  he 
^^  had  himself  assumed,  as  the  criterion  of 
"  excellence,  the  reference  of  his  own  works 
"  to  that  test  will  prove  how  far  he  had 
"  attained  the  perfection  he  conceived. 
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^^  If  we  are  to  judge  from  his  discourses^ 
"  of  the  sentiments  he  entertained  respect- 
^^  ing  the  great  masters,  Michael  Angelo 
^<  appears  to  ^have  been  the  god  of  his 
"  idolatry.     His  style  seemed  to  swell  with 

■ 

*^  the  fulness  of  his  mind,  when  he  treats 
^^  of  the  grandeur  of  that  artist's  concep- 
<^  tions.  Raphael,  the  President  points  to, 
"  as  the  model  of  perfect  outline,  who  gives 
^^  the  happiest  contour  to  his  objects.  Titian . 
"  he  perpetually  recommends  for  the  har- 
"  mony  of  his  colours,  and  their  approxi- 
^^  mation  to  nature,  in  the  truth  and  firm* 
^^  ness  of  his  masses. 

^  We  have  perpetually  lamented,  that 
'^  what  is  technically  called  the  Vehicle 
^^  should  have  led  him  to  chemic  experi- 
**  ments,  which,  whatever  brilliancy  they 
^^  may  lend  his  colours  for  the  present 
^  day,  certainly  will  add  to  the  fading 
<^  powers  of  time  upon  the  finest  tints. 

<^  His  living  admirers  contemplate,  with 
<^  astonishment,  the  lucid  transparency  of 
"  his^  colouring ;  posterity  will  be  confined 
^^  to  the  admiration  of  his  unequalled  grace 
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^^  in  the  disposition  of  his  objects.  His 
*^  later  works  are,  we  believe,  more  secure 
^<  and  stable  than  his  earlier. 

^^  When  Sir  Joshua  taught  us  how  to 
^<  paint,  there  were  no  historic  works  which 
'*  called  upon  the  painter's  skill  —  for,  a 
**  true  taste  was  wanting :  —  vanity,  h6w- 
**  ever,  was  not  wanting  ;  and  the  desire  to 
^'  perpetuate  the  form  of  our  self-complar, 
^*  cency  crowded  his  sitting-room  with 
^*  women,  who  would  be  transmitted  like 
^*  angels,  and  men  who  would  be  habited 
**  like  heroes  —  there  they  were  sure  to  be 
^<  contented ;  the  apotheosis  was  the 
^^  simple  operation  of  the  Painter's  mind, 
^^  glowing  with  grandeur  and  with^grace, 

"  Unhappily,  therefore,  history  has  not 
^*  sufficiently  occupied  his  pencil : —  yet  he 
<«  has  left  us  such  specimens  of  what  he 
«  was  competent  to,  as  will  long  be  the 
"  boast  of  the  English  school  —  the  Ugo^ 
^^  iinSf  the  Beaufort^  &c. 


it 


His  very  portraits  are  indeed  historic, 
or  rather  perhaps  epic  —  there  is  always 
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^^  business,  mind,  character,  and  individu^ 
^*  alky  —  yet  the  combined  whole  first  seizes 
"  you. 

«  So  mych  it  may  be  sufficient,  in  pass- 
^*  ing,  to  have  dilated  upon  his  art,  a  few 
^^  words  shall  be  added  of  his  character,  in 
"  which,  truth  to  say,  there  was  no  art. 
"  He  was  the  centre  of  many  an  ingenious 
f'  society,  and  happy  were  those  societies ; 
"  for  their  centre  was  goodness.  The  con- 
<'  ciliating  mildness  of  his  manners  oRen 
^^  united  the  discordant,  and  reconciled 
"  the  discomfited.  .  If  we  were  required  to 
"  mention  the  man  of  our  times  most  be- 
"  loved  by  the  great  and  the  learned,  the 
"  ingenious  and  the  polite  ;  we  should,  with- 
**  out  hesitation,  notwithstanding  academic 
"  contests,  have  named  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
"  nolds." 

"  He  had  not  completed  his  69th  year 
"  when  he  was  taken  from  the  world  which 
"  admired  him,  and  the  nation  to  which 
"  he  was  an  honour." 
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{From  the  PtMU  Advertiser,) 

EPITAPH  ON  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

*'  From  marble  monuments,  and  sculptured  arms. 
One  mournful  truth  th'  observant  mind  discerns ; 
Howe'erty  genius  fir'd,  however  cast. 
To  one  complexion  we  must  come  at  last ! 
The  scire  of  science,  and  the  Artist's  friend, 
As  here  entomb'd,  but  marks  one  common  end ; 
Yet  that  his  name  the  mortal  wreck  may  brave. 
Affords  some  consolation  in  the  grave; 
iThat  when  his  frame  be  moulder'd  into  dust. 
Or  time  have  dinged  o'er  this  chissel'd  bust,* 
The  finish'd  picture^  from  great  Re3molds's  hand, 
A  lasting  record,  shall  his  fame  demand ; 
To  after  ages  shall  his  paintings  shew, 
How  genius  coloured*  and  how  nature  drew : 
Till  mellowing  time  the  Artists  self  display, 
A  perfect  portrait  at  the  judgment  day." 

•  Supposing  s  bust  of  Sir  Joshua  placed  on  his  tomb. 


{From  the  saTne.) 

^  One  may  say  of  our  departed  Sir 
<<  Joshua  Reynolds,  what  Seneca  said  of  a 
"  great  Painter  of  his  time,  as  thus  trans- 
«  lated:" 

•*  When  thy  fair  soul,  by  ev*ry  virtue  led, 

To  the  bright  source  of  grace  and  grandeur  flew^ 

Painting  herself,  her  face  with  tears  o'erspread, 
Quick  on  the  ground  her  brush  and  palette  threw. 

These^  these,  said  she,  111  call  my  own  no  more ; 

My  fav'rite  son,  my  Reynolds  is  no  more  l'*^ 
VOL.  I.  r 
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(jRroui  the  stcfnc*) 

*^  Impfdmptu,  by  a  gentleman  attending 
the  funeral  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in 
St  PauVs  Cathedral,  where  Sir  Anthony 
Vandyke  was  also  Interred,  in  (old)  St 


^<  Paul's,  anno  1641. 


>» 


^^  Alike  in  genius,  and  alike  in  worth. 
To  their  deserts  a  kindred  flame  was  giv'n, 

Their  faded  forms  together  rest  in  earth, 
And  in  one  flame  their  souls  unite  in  heav'u." 


{Frcm  ^e  Morning  Herald.) 
MONODY 

TO  THE  BCEMORT  OF 

SIB  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

'<  While  the  pure  flame  that  bums  upon  the  lyre. 
Around  the  heart,  and  lights  tlie  sacred  fire, 
Heay'n  with  our  hopes  has  mix'd  the  cup  of  fear. 
And  dash'd  the  reeking  censor  with  a  tear. 
Flow,  limpid  tear,  Pi66i:iaa  maidens  mourn ! 
And  thou,  O  Genius  I  grasp  the  silent  urn. 
Let  science,  pointing  with  her  finger,  till. 
That  Taste  turn'd  pale  when  classic  Reynolds  fell ; 
Fate^  though  remorseless,  heav'd  a  solemn  sigh, 
And  Art  stood  trembling  for  futurity. 
Seiz'd  with  dismay  no  more  the  Graces  smil'd 
And  nature  shudder'd  for  an  only  child. 
Yes,  child  of  nature,  on  thy  pencil  hung 
The  force  of  Genius,  with  the  Muse's  tongue^ 
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f 
^^  • 

What  Fancj  ferm'd  thy  glowing  thoughts  could  resch 

And  give  the  canvasB  every  pow'r  bat  speech. 

J.<earning  inviduoos  of  the  darling  son, 

Op'd  all  her  stores,  and  made  you  half  her  own ; 

To  Nature's  pencil  join'd  her  classic  store ; 

The  Muses  wept  that  Knowledge  knew  no  more: 

Through  life  they  prais'd  thee  and  lament  thy  fall ; 

And  weep  as  ni^ards^  though  they  gave  thee  all ; 

How  oft  has  fimcy  irpm  the  cradle  ran^ 

A  present  earnest  of  the  future  man  f 

How  oft  has  geniurmarlc^d  the  early  way. 

To  all  the  bright  maturity  of  dky  i 

The  infant  smile,  tlic  countenam^  sincere^ 

Tlie  soul  awaken'd  to^  the  tender  tear. 

The  heart  with  young  ambition  taught  to  glow. 

Or  gently  melting  at  the  tale  of  woe ; 

The  eye  that  answers  ere  the  story's  toU, 

Hie  certain  presage  of  superior  mould: 

Tune  clasps  his  fondling,  and  with  pleasure  sees, 

To  manhood  rais'd,  an  infant  Hercules; 

Thy  early  pencil  mark'd  thy  future  fsm^ 

When  science  trod  where  dawning  gmins  came ; 

Attentive  Reason  view'd  the  sober  part, 

And  Merit  bade  you  to  command  the  heart. 

Garrick  stood  fix'd,  enchanted  to  your  will, 

(The  only  time  that  Garrick  could  stand  still): 

Johnson  with  pleasure  viewed  thy  well-eam'd  bays, 

And  stamp'd  thy  sanction  with  the  nod  of  priuse. 

Hail  matchless  trio,  Britain's  boast  and  pride  I 

By  worth  unitedf  and  in  wit  ally'd. 

Each  taught  the  world  what  tutor'd  Genius  gave, 

And  each  descended  -—  honor'd  to  the  grave. 

r  2 
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Thro'  moral  life  the  weary  Rambler  past^ 
And  found  the  peaceful  sepulchre  at  last. 
The  Actor,  fbrm'd  by  nature  to  excel, 
Stoop'd  to  Fate^s  exit  —  and  the  curtain  felL 
Reynolds  remained  their  friendship  to  deplore, 
^  Now  Ugolino*5  sorrows  are  no  more.' 

^*  The  easy  flow  that  marks  the  Roman  school, 
Where  thought  unfettered  knows  no  silken  rule; 
The  touch  of  Raphael  that  conveys  a  mind. 
The  grace  of  Titian  waving  unoonfin'd ; 
G)rreggio's  ease,  and  Guido's  modest  air, 
With  Buonaroth  as  a  polar  star.* 
These  set  aloft  on  Painting's  matchless  throne, 
He  scom'd  to  copy  —  yet  he  made  his  own. 
To  Rubens'  tints  he  gave  a  beauteous  hue. 
And  added  charms  that  Rubens  never  knew ; 
Warm'd  the  plain  canvass  with  a  thought  unknown. 
And  with  the  picture's  fame  affix'd  his  own. 
Farewell,  thou  first  that  Britain's  school  can  boast. 
From  Genius  parted,  and  to  science  lost. 
May  every  laurel  Reynolds  planted  grow. 
With  head  reclin'd,  the  cynosure  of  woe : 
Each  leaf  shall  catch  the  mom's  soft  breathing  dew» 
And  drop  it  on  the  grave  as  tears  fer  you. 
Perhaps,  in  future  times,  some  Bard  may  say. 
Beneath  this  sod,  the  British  Zeuxis  lay. 
Here  fix'd  by  Fate's  irrevocable  doom, 
Mould'rirg  in  dust  is  Reynolds'  sacred  tomb." 

■»  Vide  Sir  Joshua's  list  Lecture. 
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{Rvm  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine.) 
EPITAPH  ON  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

*^  Thine  Reynolds  was  the  power,  and  thme  alone, 
To  seize  the  varying  form  of  every  grace, 

To  add,  to  nature,  spirit  all  thine  own. 
And  show  the  mind,  resplendent  on  the  face  ! 

'*  How  strong  thy  pencil  when  it  warn'd  the  heart. 
By  pourtray'd  horrors  of  the  guilty  breast ! 

How  soft,  how  sweet,  how  delicate  its  art. 
When  infimt  innocence  its  charms  expressed ! 

**  When  aged  beauty  hallows  from  her  shrine, 
The  glowing  touches  of  her  magic  hand. 

What  hues  ethereal,  and  what  fire  divine. 
At  once  our  wonder  and  delight  command ! 

**  Imagination,  skill,  and  knowledge  join'd. 
What  could  escape  thy  eye,  elude  thy  art? 

What  radiant  form,  or  what  celestial  mind. 
Transcend  the  virtues  of  the  hand  and  heart* 

^  Yes,  though  thy  genius  glanc'd  from  earth  to  Heaven,, 
And  caught  bright  glimpses  ev'n  of  things  divine; 

Yet  to  4  mortal  hand  'twas  never  given 

To  trace  the  seraphs  from  which  now  is  thine." 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS^ 


•*  Reynolds  dead  !"  cries  busy  Fame ; 

A  Bard  replies,  **  that  cannot  be;" 
Reynolds  and  nature  are  the  same. 

Both  bom  to  immortality. 

r  a 
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In  a  forma  part  of  this  narrative^  it  has 
been  shown  to  what  a  low  state  the  arts  had 
fallen  in  this  country  at  the  period  when 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  commenced  his  stu- 
dies ;  but  that,  from  the  same  point  of  time^ 
there  has  been  a  growing  disposition  in  the 
public  in  favour  of  the  fine  arts,  and  many 
e£R)rts  have  been  made  for  their  benefits 
Encouraged  by  this  inclination,  so  strongly 
and  so  frequently  manifested,  especially  in 
the  upper  classes  of  society.  Sir  Thomas  Ber- 
nard, whose  mind  was  often  enaployed  in 
devising  means  for  general  or  .particular 
improvement,  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
society  which  should  have  for  its  object 
the  encouragement  of  art  by  enabling  Artista 
to  dispose  of  their  works  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Having  communicated  his  iiioughta 
to  several  Noblemen  and  GentlemeKi,known 
patrons  and  lover?  of  the  arts,  the  plan  of 
an  establishment  to  be  called  the  British 
Institution  was  formed ;  and  being  submitted 
to  His  Majesty,  he  was  gr^^oi^ly  pleased 
to  approve  it,  and  to  declare  himself  patron. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  eq[ualiy  disposed  with 
his  Royal  Father  to  sanctipjci  ai^  upd^rtiikp- 
ing  which  promised  to  be  of  pid^  advan- 
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fcage^  was  pJeased  to  become  its  Vice  Patron 
and  President.  The  expense  attending 
the  foundation  of  this  Institution  was  de- 
frayed by  the  contributions  df  individuals, 
and  the  list  of  subscribers  comprehended 
the  names  of  His  Mig^sty,  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  whole  of  the  Koy^fl  Family,  and 
a  large  numbfer  of  np^ijility  md,  gentlemen. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  plan  was  an 
annual  exhibition,  to  consist  of  the  works 
of  livii\g  British  Artists  ofiered  for  sale. 
The  Institution  w^  established  June  4th, 
1805,  and  the  first  exhibition  opened 
Januaiy  18tb)  180& 

The  profits  arising  from  the  money  paid 
for  adpi^sipn  to  the  epchibition,  and  from. 
the  sale  of  Catalogues,  being  added  to  that 
obtained  by  subscription,  has  been  occasi* 
onally  employed  in  purchasing  such  pic- 
tures by  British  Artists  as  have  been  judged 
to  have  sufficient  merit  to  be  entitled  to 
iparked  distinction  ;  in  order  to  encourage^ 
others  in  their  exertions* 

After  A  few  years  had  pa9Sed  away*  6m'- 
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ing  which  time  the  Institution  proceeded 
with  success,  it  occurred  to  the  direc- 
tors that  it  might  be  very  desirable  if  an 
exhibition  could  be  formed,  that  should 
consist  entirely  of  the  works  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  Such  a  display  they  conceived 
would  be  a  high  gratification  to  the  public, 
and  eqifally  delightful  and  advantageous  to 
Artists.  Great  exertions  were  accordingly 
made  to  procure  the  finest  examples  of  hi& 
productions  that  could  be  obtained,  and  the 
several  proprietors  of  them  complied  most 
liberally  with  the  wishes  of  the  directors. 

The  •  number  of  pictures  exhibited 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  forty-two. 
Wlien  the  arrangement  of  works  was  com- 
pleted, the  exhibition  was  preceded  by  a 
grand  commemoration  dinner,  which  took 
place  on  Saturday,  May«8th,  1813,  at  the 
British  Institution.  The  Prince  Regent 
(the  President  of  the  British  Institution) 
had  announced  his  intention  of  honouring 
the  dinner  with  his  presence.  His  Royal  . 
Highness  arrived  at  the  British  Gallery  at 
five  o'clock  to  view  the  exhibition^  and 
he  was  graciously  pleased  to  express  the 
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highest  admiration,  both  of  the  pictures  and 
their,  arrangement  A  short  time  before 
seven,  the  Regent  was  conducted  from  the 
Gallery  by  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  through 
a  temporary  covered  way  to  Willis's  rooms. 
The  Prince  Regent  sat  as  President  of  the 
British  Institution,  having  a  Bust  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  placed  behind  him.  The 
Marquis  of  Stafford  on  the  lefl  hand  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  and,  as  Deputy  Presidmt^ 
he  officiated,  giving  the  toasts,  &c. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland's band  was  stationed  in  an  adjoining 
room,  and  performed  several  select  and 
appropriate  pieces  during  and  after  dinner. 
To  ^'  the  memory  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds" 
was  a  toast  drank  with  enthusiasni'  apd 
feding. 

About  half-past  nine  the  Prince  Regent 
left'  the  dining-room,  and  was  reconducted 
by  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  to  the  gallery^ 
which  was  lighted  up  on  the  occasion.  The 
brilliancy  and  rich  harmonious  colouring- 
of  Sir  Joshua's  pictures,  which  sparkled 
on^  the  wall^,  —  the  elegant  assemblafe  of 
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animated  beauty  who  graced  the  evening 
8faow>  the  great  namber  of  the  nobility, 
stateiBmen,  and  other  distinguished  persons 
of  rank,  consequence,  and  intellectual  at* 
tawments,  that  were  assembled  widi  their 
Prince,  to  be  delighted,  and  Co  honour  the 
memory  of  the  iUustrioos  dead,  gave  the 
whole  a  most  fascinating  and  grand  eflfect 
It  was^  indeed,  «<  the  least  of  reason,  and 
^*  the  flow  of  soul." 

Sir  JoshiAa  Reynolds  had  been  dead  more 
than  twenty  yeiurs,  and  almost  a  new  ge- 
neration had  risen  up,  whose  taste  had  been 
formed  upon  works  that  had  been<eKhibited 
to  the  pd3lic  since  his  time.  The  majority 
of  spectators  were  but  imperfectly  acquaint- 
ed  with  his  works,  and  such  an  accumida- 
tio^n  of  splendid  art  had  been  seen  by  none ; 
it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  this 
magnificent  display  should  have  operated 
so  jpowerfully>  The  pid^lic  .prints  became 
the  vehicle  of  declamatory  and  critioal 
praise,  of  which  some  idea  may  be  ibrmed 
by  the  specimens  here  quoted.  The  fol* 
lowing  observations  wese  published  sooit 

after  the  £adiibillo&  waa  opened* 
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Morning  Fost>  May  ISth,  1818^ 

*^  The  British  Institution.     Collection  of  Sir 
"  Joshua  Reynolds  s  Paintings.^^ 

*^  Yesterday  will  long  remdn  memorable 
^*  in  the  annals  of  the  British  Arts,  fiom 
"  its  opening  to  the  view  of  the  publicv  the 
**  paintings  of  the  brightest  ornament  of  our 
*^  national  school,  liberally  contributed  by 
^'  the  various  possessors,  to  be  exhibited  ia 
"  honour  of  his  memory,  and  for  the  be- 
**  nefit  of  the  fine  arts  in  general.  Never 
«  before,  we  will  venture  to  say,  in  this,  or 
*^  in  any  other  nation,  was  so  proud  a 
*^  monument  reared  by  one  man,  as  is  here 
^  erected  to  the  honour  and  character  of  his 
••country,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The 
••  dictionary  of  praise  would  be  exhausted 
^  before  we  could  express  the  pleasure  we 
••experienced  in  viewing  this  noble  coUec* 
••tSon.  We  have  seen,  and  seen  with 
*•  wonder,  many  splendid  galleries,  contain- 
••  itig  selections  from  all  the  great  masters, 
••and  have  wondered  in  rapture  fix)m 
g^ing  on  the  pure  and  sublime  outlines 
of  Angdoj  to  contemplate  Correggio^  to 
repose  on  l^e  mellow  tinU  of  TtHauy  to 
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"  dwel  Ion  the  splendour  of  Paul  Veronese 
"  to  admire  the  gorgeous  colouring  of 
"  Rubens^  to  relax  in  the  characteristic  mer- ' 
"  riments  of  Tenters^  and,  in  fine,  to  gather 
<^  enjoyment  from  the  beauties  of  the  se- 
<<  veral  famous  schools  in  Europe, 

**  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.*' 

«  But  never  till  now  did  we  taste  all  this 
"  variety  of  gratification  springing  from  one 
"  source  j  the  amazing  work  of  one  mighty 
"  hand.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
"  sensations  with  which  the  mind  is  over- 
"  whelmed  on  entering  the  British  Gallery. 
"  The  senses  at  first  refuse  to  grasp  at  the 
"  large  prospect  of  delight,  and  the  earliest 
**  emotions  are  those  of  confusion  and  dis- 
"  order.  But  we  come  by  degrees  to  be 
"  reconciled  to  the  magic  that  surrounds 
"  us,  and  go  from  room  to  room,  and  from 
**  picture  to  picture,  experiencing  all  the 
,^*  diverisity  of  grateful  sensations,  which  so 
"  interesting  a  spectacle  is  sure  to  produce. 
"  To  endeavour  in  this  paper  to  communi- 
«  cate  any  idea  of  these  would  be  vain ;  we 
«  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the  general 
"  statement  in  saying,  that  here  is  provided 
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^<  full  of  the  dearest  recollections  to  our 
'**  elder  artists  ;  —  full  of  instruction  to  their 
^^  juniors,  in  tracing  a  Reynolds  through  a 
"  course  of  forty  years ;  —  full  of  nation^ 
^^  glory,  and  fraught  with  unmeasurable 
<^  pleasure  to  all,  while  it  is  calculated  to  lay 
^<  the  foundation,  of  such  improvement  in 
^^  the  arts,  as  we  trust  will  raise  Britain  even 
^^  to  a  higher  rank  than  she  has  yet  held 


^^  among  the  nations. 
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In  the  Observer,  the  following  appeared 
on  the  16th  of  May,  1813. 

<^  Genius,  like  Egypt's  Monarchs,  timely  wise^ 
^  G>nstructs  its  own  memorial  ere  it  dies/* 

^^  Never  has  it  fallen  to  the  lot  of  genius 
"  in  this  country,  to  be  so  highly  honoured, 
^^  as  in  the  person  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
^^  Surrounded  and  admired  during  a  long 
<^  life,  by  all  that  was  splendid  in  opulence, 
<^  all  that  was  dignified  in  rank,  all  that  was 
^  lovely  in  beauty,  all  that  was  powerful  in 
^'  talents,  all  that  was  estimable  in  virtue  — 
^^  his  death  was  universally  to  be  a  national 
^^  calamity,  an  unexampled  respect  was  paid 
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<<  to  his  memoryi  he  was  followed  to  the 
<^  grave  by  the  modt  noble  and  distinguish- 
<^  ed  individuals  in  the  land)  and  the  me- 
'^  trop(^is  assumed  an  exterior  of  grief, 
.^'  which^  until  that  periods  had  been  remrv^- 
^^  ed  for  Royalty  alone« 

<*  The  works  of  this  great  artist,  diffused 
^'  throughout  the  empire^  have  long  been 
^*  the  delight  of  every  one  capable  of  ap- 
'^  predating  excellence.  The  Governors  of 
^<  the  British  InstifuCidni  having  conceived 
<<  the  magnificent  idea  of  collecting  a  num- 
<*  ber  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  those 
^^  works,  proceeded  with  that  laudable 
<<  ardour  by  which  they  have  on  so  many 
<<  occasions  been  actuated,  to  execute  their 
^<  intention  ;  and  the  public  were,  on  Mon* 
^^  day  last,  admitted  to  witness  the  triumph 
<'  of  British  art,  which  is  the  result  of  their 
"  exertions. 

<^  Language  is  inadequate  to  express  the 
<<  effect  of  this  unprecedented  assemblage 
<^  of  genuine  splendour.  That  admiration 
<^  which  the  sight  of  a  single  fine  produc- 
<<  tion  of  Sir  Joshua's  cannot  but  always 
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^^  inspire,  is  here  increased  and  sublimed 

^^  tSl  the  mind  is  almost  overwhelmed  by 

^^  its  intensity.     An  awful  and  indescrib- 

"  able  sensation  —  elevating  conviction  of 

^^  the  greatness  of  human  powers  mingled 

<^  with  melancholy  reflection  on  the  short- 

**  ness  of  their  duration  —  must  be  expe- 

^^  rienced  by  the  beholder.     But  what  will 

<^  unquestionably    be    the    ultimate    and 

^^  triumphant    feeling    of    the    generous 

^^  and  patriotic  breast^  is  exultation  that 

^*  England  has  given  birth  to  a  painter  of 

^^  such  exalted  genius  and  such  refined  taste 

^^  —  a  painter  who,  in  immortalizing  him- 

^*  self,  has   contributed  with  the  kindred 

^^  spirits  of  a  Shakenpeare^  Newton^  and  a 

^^  Chatkamj  to  confer  on  his  country  that 

^^  character  by  which  alone  a  civilized  and 

'  ^  intellectual  world  is  distinguished  from 

**  a  savage  and  barbarous  nation. 

^'  The  present  Exhibition  will  for  ever 
•*  set  at  rest  the  question  which  by  some 
^  has  been  so  strangely  raised  as  to  the 
^  competency  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  the 
^^  attainment  of  excellence  in  the  highest 
^^  department  of  art,  had  a  corresponding 
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^'  disposition.  Ob  the  part  of  the  public 
**  induced  him  to  direct  his  studies  to  that 
**  object  No  one  can  hesitate  to  pronounce 
<^  in  the  affirmative,  who  contemplates  the 
UgolinOf  the  Cardinal  Beaufort^  or  the 
Infant  Jupiter.  Of  his  talents  in  compo- 
sitions of  a  less  dignified  but  more  gene- 
rally pleasing  nature,  the  Infant  Academy^ 
^^  the  Robin  Goodfellow,  and  the  Gipsey 
^^  Fortune--  Teller y  afford  most  exquisite  spe- 
*^  cimens.  But  the  taste  of  the  times  in 
which  Sir  Joshua  lived  compelled  him  to 
devotehimselfprincipallytoportraitpaint- 
ing;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  to  that 
part  of  the  art  he  imparted  an  elevation 
"  which  it  had  never  before  enjoyed^  Many 
**  of  the  finestof  his  performances  of  that  de- 
<<  scription  are  in  the  British  Gallery,  and 
^*  they  exhibit  themost  profound  knowledge 
"  of composition,colouriQg,  and'expression. 
"  Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  are 
"  the  portraits  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Sterne, 
"  Goldsmith,  Dn  Burney,  the  Marquiss  of 
"  Granby,  Admiral  Keppell,  Mr.  Whit- 
"  bread,  Mrs.  Robinson,  Lady  Hamilton, 
"  Mr.  Tomkins,  Mr.  Dunning,  the  Duke  of 
"  Orleans,  &c 
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{From  the  Morning  Post^  August  234i  1808.) 
CLOSE  OF  THE  BRITISH  GALLERY. 

^  Our  attention  and  space  were  so  com- 
pletely occupied  in  the  beginning  of  last 
week,  with  the  record  of  the  triumph  of 
^^  our  Arms  in  the  Peninsula,  that  we  had 
^*  not  the  good  fortune  to  allot  that  portion 
^  of  either  which  the  subject  merited,  to 
^'  notice  this  conclusion  of  one  of  the 
'^  greatest  triumphs  of  the  Arts.  But  as 
^^  a  grateful  duty  can  never  be  performed 
^^  too  late,  we  now  seize  an  opportunity  of 
^^  discharging  a  debt  which  we  owe  to 
^^  the  public,  having  already  called  so 
^^  repeatisdly  for  this  brilliant  national 
^  exhibition. 

^^  Its  objects,  as  detailed  in  the  Preface 
^^  to  the  Catalogue,  which  has  been  so 
^^  widely  diffused,  as  to  render  renumer-* 
^  ation  needless,  are  every  way  so  admir- 
^^  able,  as  to  challenge  unmingled  praise 
<^  from  the  friends  of  the  Arts.  To 
^'  advance  the  national  character,  to  honour 
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the  memory  of  departed  genius,  and  at 
the  same  time,  to  instruct  and  stimu- 
late the  living  artist  to  a  glorious  com- 
petition, involved  a  design  worthy  of 
those  who  originated  and  matured  this 
splendid  idea.  The  two  first  of  these 
points,  no  one  will  deny,  the  opening 
this  gallery  has  completely  accom- 
plished. ^  Our  national  chaimrter  in 
the  art  has  been  elevated  above  envi- 
ous criticism  —  the  memory  of  the  esti- 
mable artist  has  been  renewed  and  im- 
pressed on  every  mind  with  augmented 
force.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far 
the  third  and  last  object  will  be  attained; 
but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing, 
that  the  young  artist  who  remains  unim- 
proved by  the  contemplation  of  this 
gallery  of  splendour,  will  never  reach 
any  eminence  in  his  profession. 


^^  The  study  of  these  pidtiires,  above  t^at 
*^  df  the  pictures  of  any  piEtiniter  that  ever 
^<  existed,  furnishes  a  history  of  the  'art, 
<^  and  is  Calculdied  to  convey  instrubtion 
^  the  most  Valuable.  They  embrace  the 
^^  whole  space  of  a  Itittg    life  sfieiit  in 
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^^  anxious  endeavours  to  attain  perfection, 
^^  eflfpecially  in  colouring -^  the  most  fas* 
*^  cinating,  if  not  the  highest  branch  of  the 
^^  Art.  The  failure,  in  a  few  instances, 
^^  conveyed  as  useful  a  lesson  as  the  perfect 
<<  success  in  others.  Sir  Joshua  returnedfrom 
«  Italy  in  1752,  and  from  that  period  to 
"1791,  (he  diedi  Feb.  28,  1792,)  he  so 
<^  applied  his  talents  to  the  improvement 
*^  of  that  profession  to  which  he  had  done 
^^  so  much  honour,  as  not  only  to  acquire 
^^  the  highest  fame,  but  to  leave  the  art  in  a 
^^  state  of  elevation  which  it  had  ^never  before 
^^  enjoyed  in  England,  and  achieve  more 
^^  thw  was  ever  achieved  by  any  single 
<<  artist  in  any  age  onjTcountry.  A  series 
of  the  productions  of  such  a  man  must 
surdiy  be  fuU  of  interest  to  the  public 
generally,  and  replete  with  information 
^  to  the  artist  especially. 

"  We  do,  therefore,  look  most  confidently 
"  to  see  the  benefits  derived  from  this  exhi- 
^^  bttion,  displayed  in  many  a  future  effort 
^^  of  native  genius;  and  the  more- so,  as  in 
<^  addition  to  the  casual  view  of  the  wibole 
^'  number,  in  common  with  other  visitors 
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^*  to  the  gallery^  we  learn  with  pleasure  that 
^^  the  following  excellent  picture  have  been 
^  left  by  their  liberal  owners  for  the  parti- 
^^  cular  advantage  of  the  Students.  They 
**  are  admirable,  —  some  of  them  the  chtf 
^  (Tcnmres  of  Reynddif  and  if  profitably 
^  oonsultedy  will,  we  trusty  lay  the  founda- 
^^  tion  of  future  greatness  so  acknowledged^ 
*^  as  to  create  the  originals  no  mean  rivals^ 
^  and  to  the  country  no  unworthy 
*^  ornaments:  — 

Mn.Sicldoiu     -      Wm.  Smith,  Eaq.  M.  P. 

^•.^D^'^T]  M».  Hunter. 
Bishop  Newton        Abp.  of  Canterbarjr. 


Virgin  md  Child      •  'J  ]  Earl  of  Egremonl. 

Infint  Jupiter  •        •>  .  Duke  of  Rutland. 

Infiu&t  Hercules        -  -  Lord  Fltzwilliam. 

Infimt  Academy        -  -      Viicount  Pafanerston. 

Infimt  Samuel          -  -  J^Jf^*   ^^"-  ^^''^ 

,  \     Long. 

Venus  and  Cupid    \  t?«,i  ^f  TT««*r  rw^.* 

HopenuningLoTeJ   "  •  Earl  of  Upper  Omotj. 

Nymph  and  Child    -  -  Earl  of  Caryafort. 

Steeping  Child          -  -  Earl  of  Aylesfinrd. 

a^lfSoS^^^l-  -  Samuel  Rogers,  &q. 

Theory  of  Painting  -  -  — ..  Hughes,. Esq. 
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^^  From  the  study  of  these^  we  doubt  not, 
*^  many  a  splendid  work  may  hereafter  be 
^'  traced.  As  ReynokU  drew  the  mastery 
<<  evident  in  the  heads  of  his  portraits  from 
^  Rafl&elle^  in  the  Vatican,  so  may  our  stu- 
«<  dents  acquire  similar  skill  from  him  who 
^  has  thus  naturalised  the  splendours  of  the 
^*  Divine^  and  made  them  British  without 
^^  impairing  their  superiority.  As  Reynolds 
*^  added  his  own  experiments  in  colouring 
^'  to  the  tints,  he  reaped  from  a  dose  atten- 
^*  tion  to  the  VenetiiMi  school,  our  Students 
*^  acquire  similar  skill  by  marking  his  pro- 
^  ductions,  in  which  they  are  so  pre-emi- 
*'  nently  combined-  From  him  the  painter 
^'  of  history  may  be  inspired  with  taste  — 
^^  the  portrait  painter  may  be  taught  breadth 
^<  and  freedom  of  pencilling ;  richness^  of 
^  colouring  and  brilliancy  of  effect,  the 
*<  poetical  painter  delicacy^  and  every  en- 
^^  chanting  quality  which  can  inhabit  works 
^<  of  fancy;  even  the  landscape  painter 
'^  may  from  bis  back*grounds  receive  no 
*^  wcMTthless  hints,  and  all  artists  something 
*^  which  may  convert  to  their  manifest  im-r 
**  provement 
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**  All  this  we  anticipate  j  but  not  only 
^  this,  but  an  amended  capacity  in  those 
^  who  patronise  and  judge  to  enable  them 
**  better  to  appreciate  what  shall  be  pro- 
^*  ducedL  Looking,  then,  to  golden  age 
<^  for  the  art,  with  merit  and  encourage- 
"  ment,  proceeding  side  by  side,  from  the 
^^  date  of  this  truly  admirable  exhibition^ 
^^  we  take  our  leave  from  that,  the  like  of 
**  which  we  never  may  see  again/' 

To  these  specimens  many  others  might 
be  added : — for  the  press  poured  forth  its 
praise  in  every  shape,  and  from  every  quar- 
ter ;  but  what  has  been  given  will  suffice  to 
shew  how  muoh  public  feeling  was  excited 
by  that  memorable  display  of  the  works  of 
our  illustrious  countryman. 

■ 

Doubtless  it  was  honourable  to  the  me- 
mory of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  have  been 
thus  made  the  subject  of  universiU  panegy- 
ric;  and  also  to  the  country,  that  it  should 
have  been  so  liberal  in  its  praise  where  it 
was  so  well  deserved;  but  however  satis- 
factory to  observe  the  just  and  generoifli 
direction  of  popular  opinion  in  this  case> 
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it  must  be  evident  to  all  who  can  appreciate 
the  merits  of  public  animadversioip  on  such 
topics,  that  to  admire,  and  even  to  have  a 
strong  feeling  for  works  of  elegant  art,  does 
not  necessarily  imply  much  critical  skill  in 
them. 

In  comparing  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  with 
the  greatest  artists  that  ever  lived ;  or,  which 
was  often  doqe,  }n  preferring  him  to  all,  by 
supposing  him  to  have  united  in  himself 
whatever  was  admirable  in  each,  there  is 
an  extravaganpe  which  destroys  the  value 
of  praise,  and  gives  it  almost  the  effect 
of  ridicule.  There  are,  in  fact,  few  of  the 
many  who  undertake  to  be  the  guides  of  taste, 
that  are  equal  to  the  task ;  so  that  although 
nn  itrtist  may  not  be  displeased  to  find 
his  works  commended,  he  has  frequently, 
at  fuicU  times,  more  cause  to  approve  the 
kipd  diy^omtian  of  his  pan^yrist,  than  to 
admit  the  arguments  on  which  his  encomi- 
ums are  founded  —  indeed  he  is  on  that 
account  often  alarmed  at  the  praise  he  hears, 
«aid  thinks  good  fortune  alone  had  preserved 
him  from  ooademnatioQ* 
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Nevertheless,  perilous  as  it  is  to  venture 
on  critical  ground,  the  course  of  this  nar- 
rative now  drawing  to  a  close,  requires  some 
final  remarks  on  the  great  and  excellent 
character  which  is  its  subject. 

The  following  description  of  Sir  Joshua's 
person  which  has  been  given  is  exact :  — 

^^  In  his  stature,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was 
<^  rather  under  the  middle  size.  He  was  in 
^^  height  nearly  five  feet  six  inches,  of  a 
<<  florid  complexion,  roundish  blunt  features, 
^'  and  a  lively  pleasing  aspect ;  not  corpu- 
'^  lent,  though  somewhat  inclined  to  it,  but 
^*  extremely  active."  With  manners  highly 
polished  and  agreeable,  he  possessed  an 
uncommon  flow  of  spirits,  but  always 
under  the  strictest  regulation,  which  ren- 
dered him,  at  all  times,  a  most  pleasing 
and  desirable  companion.  Such  was  the 
undeviating  propriety  of  his  deportment, 
that  wherever  he  appeared,  he,  by  his 
example,  invariably  gave  a  tone  of  de- 
corum to  the  society.  With  a  carriage 
the  most  unassuming,  he  always  com- 
manded that  personal  respect  which  was 
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shewn  him  on  all  occasions.    No  man  was 
more    fitted    for    the  seat    of    authority. 
When    acting    in    a  public   capacity^    he 
united    dignity    with    ease;    in     private 
society,  he  was  ever  ready  to  be  amused, 
and    to  contribute    to  the  amusement  of 
others;    and    was     always     attentive     to 
receive  information  on  every  subject  that 
presented    itself;    and    by  the  aid  of  an 
ear-trumpet  he  was  enabled  to  partake  of 
the  conversation  of  his  friends  with  great 
facility    and  convenience.     He  was  very 
observant  of  character;    but  if  he  made 
remarks  upon    singularity   or    vanity,    it 
was   with   playful   delicacy.     On  disposi- 
tions of  a  more  offensive  kind  he  seldom 
expressed  his  feelings,  but  guarded  him- 
self against  obtrusive  advances  by  gently 
sh]f%;ing  his  attention  to  some  other  object. 
He    was  very  easy    of  access,    and  the 
young     artists    who    were    desirous    to 
benefit  by  this  advice,  found  no  di£ScuIty 
in  obtaining  it,  and  it  was  always  given 
frankly  and  kindly,  with  great  sincerity, 
but  with  as  much  encouragement  as  truth 
would  allow. 
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If  it  were  asked,  how  Sir  Joshua  ap- 
peared to  stand  in  his  own  opinion  of  him- 
self^ the  answer  would  be,  that  he  was  an 
exemplary  instance  of  knodesty.  To  the 
compliments  he  received,  he  listened  and 
liowed,  but  it  was  rather  as  one  submitting 
to  the  remarks  that  were  made,  by  which 
he  might  profit,  than  the  ixiroplacency  of 
self-approbation.  He  never  justified  the 
encomiums  of  admiring  spectators  of  his 
works  by  reasoning  upop  them.  Having 
parformed  what  he  undertool^  to  do,  he 
left  to  others  to  judge  of  the  quality  of 
his  productions.  He  would  occasionally 
notice  somedifiiculty  he  had  found  in  execut- 
ing a  work,  to  account  for  some  questiona- 
ble appearance,  or  to  shew  the  necessity  of 
sometimes  trespassing  a  little  upon  truth,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  eye ;  but  such  remarks 
were  only  made  to  artists,  and  were  always 
accompanied  with  ^  caution  against  the  prac* 
tice,  except  where  indispensibly  necessary. 
In  painting,  as  in  music,  4^viations  from 
strict  rules  ^e  occasionally  required ;  ancj.  tp 
justify  these,  the  arti§t  can  oply  refer  to 
feelings  which,  to  him,  supply  t;h9  plaee  of 
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]aws«  It  is  recorded  in  a  late  publication, 
that  when  Haydon,  the  celebrated  musical 
composer,  was  requested  to  give  his  reasons 
for  certain  unusual  transitions  or  modula- 
tions in  his  work,  be  merdiy  answered, 
^  I  did  it  because  it  was  best  sa*' 

In  professional  application  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  as  before  stated,  waa  an  extrar- 
ordinary  example  of  persevering  indus-^ 
try*  It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  "  he 
"  was  never  wearied  into  despondency  by 
^miscarriage,  nor  elated  into  neglect  by 
"  success.'*  His  art  was  always  in  his  mind, 
and,  as  it  was  truly  said,  ^^  when  the 
^^  man  went  abroad,  he  did  not  leave  the 
^  painter  at  home.  All  nature  and  all 
^^  art  was  his  Academy  ;  and  his  mind  was 
*•  constantly  awake,  ever  on  the  wing,  com* 
^'  prehensive,  vigorous,  discriminating,  and 
"  retentive.  With  taste  to  perceive  all  the 
^  varieties  of  the  picturesque,  judgment  to 
<^  select,  and  skill  to  combine  what  would 
^'  serve  his  purpose,  few  have  ever  been 
^*  empowered  by  nature  to  do  more  from 
^^  the  funds  of  his  own  genius,  and  none 
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^  ever  endeavoured  more  to  take  advantage 
^  of  the  labours  of  others,  in  making  a 
<^  splendid  and  useful  collection,  for  which 
^^  no  expence  was  spared ;  his  house  was 
^^  filled  to  the  remotest  corners  with  casts 
^^  from  the  antique,  pictures,  statues,  draw*- 
^  ings  and  prints,  by  the  various  masters 
'^  of  all  the  difierent  schools  and  nations. 
^^  Those  he  looked  upon  as  his  library,  with 
*^  this  advantage,  that  they  decorated  at 
^<  the  same  time  that  they  instructed  They 
^*  claimed  his  constant  attention,  objects  at 
<<  once  of  amusement,  of  study,  and  of 
"  oompetitionT'* 

In  portrait  painting,  the  general  demands 
upon  composition  are  so  limited,  and  its 
rules  may  be  applied  with  such  laxity,  that 
it  affords  the  artist  but  little  exercise  to 
prepare  him  for  higher  exertions;  and 
therefore,  whatever  his  natural  talents,  the 
painter  of  extensive  practice  in  that  line, 
must  in  respect  to  original  composition,  be 
liable  to  those  dangers  of  inactivity  so 
judiciously  pointed  out  in  the  discourses  of 
the  President  himself. 
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This,  in  fact,  was  precisely  bis  own  situ^ 
ation.  He  was  not  callAl  upon  by  the 
r^ular  habits  of  his  practice,  for  any 
extensive  exercise  of  his  creative  powers, 
and  consequently,  he  was  not  ready  and 
expert  either  in  inventing  or  combining  the 
requbite  materials  of  historical  art,  when- 
ever he  ventured  upon,  that  department. 
This  was,  doubtless,  the  cause  that  he  did 
not  sufficiently  assert  the  independence  of 
his  own  genius,  and  that  he  consented,  per- 
haps too  easily,  to  accept  assistance  from 
the  conceptions  of  others  ;  but  to  the  hints 
he  thus  occasionally  borrowed,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  he  always  gave  such  an  air 
of  novelty,  and  applied  them  to  his  own 
purposes  with  such  admirable  skill,  that 
they  oflen  acquired  a  value  they  did  not 
before  possess ;  and  his  compilations  had 
almost  as  much  originality  as  if  nature  and 
the  resources  of  his  own  mind  had  sup- 
plied every  part. 

Yet  this  deficiency  must  have  been  the 
source  of  innumerable  difficulties  and  im- 
pediments in  every  large  work,  and^  no 
doubt,   deterred   him  from  many  a  lofiy 
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undertaking  to  which  an.  active  imagination 
would  be  continually  inviting  him.  But 
though  he  could  not  attempt  to  rival 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  in  their 
elevated  line»  £rom  what  he  has  accoin- 
plished  in  his  own  way,  he  will  be  ranked 
with  the  most  distinguished  geniuses  ^yho 
have  adorned  the  art  The  world,  in 
truth,  scarcely  knew  the  fascinations  of 
colour,  in  its  most  impressive  combinations 
with  light  and  shade,  till  the  works  of 
Reynolds  had  been  seen.  Even  to  his- 
torical subjects,  in  many  instances,  he  gave 
a  charm  that  was  before  unknown.  His 
Ugolino  is  an  eminent  example  of  pathos 
and  force  of  expi^easion,  to  which  hb  excel- 
lent management  of  colour,  and  light,  and 
shade,  greatly  contributed.  His  picture. of 
the  nativity  had  all  the  splendour  and 
harmony  that  colour  could  give;  but  these 
qualities  were  applied  to  that  grave  but 
simple  subject  with  so  much  judgment  and 
feeling,  that  the  whole  appeared  a  scene  of 
holy  mystery ;  nor  could  the  imagination 
have  been  more  powerfully  i^cted,  if  the 
same  scene  had  been  illustrated  by  the 
forms  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael. 
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From  the  frequency  of  his  alterations 
in  the  progress  of  most  of  his  larger  works» 
it  would  appear  that  our  great  artist^ 
although  in  his  fine  sense  of  colour^  he  was 
inferior  to  none  of  his  predecessors,  he  had 
not  attained  the  science  of  which  the  old 
masters  were  certainly  in  possession  ;  but 
trusted  rather  to  a  spontaneous  and  mo- 
mentary  feeling  than  to  any  establishea 
principles.  He  had  unquestionably  many 
golden  rules,  many  precious  maxims  float- 
ing in  his  mind,  but  he  had  not  the 
time  or  the  skill  to  give  the  treasures 
of  his  taste  and  experience  a  systematical 
form,  so  as  to  be  able  ^to  bring  them  into 
use  whenevier  they  were  required. 

Thus,  fVotn  the  fortuitous  nature  of  his 
practice,  his  works  were  liable  to  inequality. 
Proceeding  without  those  guides  which 
lilone  could  secure  to  him  the  full  result  >of 
the  great  powers  which  nature  had  given 
him,  and  nevHv  contented  to  repeat  what 
liie  had  happily  dohe  before,  every  pic- 
ture was  an  experiment ^n  some  projedt  of 
improvement  suggested  by  his  incessant 
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endeavours  to  reach  something  yet  unat- 
tained  either  by  himself  or  others. 

The  great  practice  and  indefatigable  in- 
dustry of  Sir  Joshua  gave  him  an  extra- 
ordinary facility  of  execution.  His  pencil 
was  never  mannered,  but  free,  easy,  and 
varied.  His  touch  gave  life  and  character ; 
it  had  something  magical  in  it :  expressing 
the  form  intended  without  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  labour,  and  leaving  no  marks 
of  a  mechanical  process  ;  so  that  in  copy- 
ing his  pictures,  it  is  impossible  to  trace 
eitiber  the  mode  of  producing  them,  or  the 
stageii  of  their  progress. 

It  has  been  frequently  questioned  whether, 
in  his  discourses,  his  high  encomiums  on  the 
sublime  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  Ra- 
phael, did  not  proceed  less  from  the  heart 
than  from  a  compliance  with  established 
opinion ;  and  from  an  apprehension,  that 
without  such  a  declaration,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed his  mind  did  not  expand  to  more 
elevated  conceptions  of  his  art  than  was 
manifested  in  hb  own  practice;  that  for 
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the  parpose  of  standing  high  as  a  critic, 
the  judgment  he  gave  was  rather  ftfiected 
than  sincere ;  and  that  he  was  desirous  to 
appear  foremost  in  supporting  an  opinion 
which  ages  had  sanctioned.  His  critical 
theory,  it  has  been  said,  was  nearly  in  all 
points  in  direct  opposition  to  his  practice. 
Some  have  thought  it  impossible  for  one 
whose  whole  mind  had  been  throughout  a 
long  life,  engrossed  in  the  study  of  what  he 
properly  called  theomamental  style  of  paint- 
ing could  be  capable  of  feeling  the  profound 
veneration  which,  in  so  marked  a  man- 
ner, he  expressed  for  the  works  of  Michael 
Angelo ;  and  that  he  should  almost  treat 
with  contempt,  the  line  of  art  to  whidb 
he  had  devoted  himself:  for  after  having  in 
his  discourses  discriminated  the  grand  from 
the  subordinate  style,  and  asserted  that 
the  pretensions  of  the  latter  to  the  name 
of  painting,  are  just  what  the  epigrammatist 
and  sonneteer  have  to  the  title  of  poet,  he 
says,  ^^  in  the  same  rank,  or  perhaps  lower, 
"is  the  cold  painter  of  portraits." 
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It  does  not  appear  that  any  thing  groW'- 
ing  out  of  this  comparison  proves  Sir  Joshua 
to  have  been  inconsistent ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  would  seem  that  this  judgment  was  the 
result  of  a  just  estimate  of  the  art  by  one 
who  saw  it  in  its  utmost  compass,  and  felt 
the  high  claim,  which,  when  carried  to  its 
utmost  elevation,  it  has  to  be  classed  with 
those  efforts  of  the  human  mind  that  do 
most  honour  to  our  nature.     Viewing  the 
great  question  of  comparative  excellence  in 
this  liffht,  Sir  Joshua  made  his  parallel,  and 
its  tmd.  i.  feit     He  b  not  to  be  deprived 
of  the  right  of  admiring  that  which  he  did 
not. attempt  to  imitate,  and  for  which  the 
many    circumstances  already  stated  .con- 
curred to  make  success  hopeless.     In  the 
chair  of  the  Academy,   professing  to  give 
public  instruction    to  the.  youth  of  the 
country,  whose  minds  were  directed  to  the 
arts,  heperformed  his  duty  upon  an  extended 
pfiQiuple:  not  allowing  his  own  particular 
taste  or  practice  to  narrow  the  proper  view 
of  the  subject.   The  sincerity  with  which  he 
delivered  hb   thoughts   may   be  deemed 
unquestionable;  for  supposing  that  there 
was  really  something  like  vanity  in  appear- 
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ing  to  hold  the  opinions  he  maintained,  k 
is  certain^  even  upon  that  ground,  he  &lt 
^assured  that  he  was  supporting  those  doc- 
trines which  he  believed  were  best  founded 
and  would  be  most  lasting.  But,  as  before 
observed,  Sir  Joshua  had  a  large  mind  which 
could  contemplate  with  profound  admira-* 
tion  the  highest  efforts  in  art,  and  could 
feel  delight  also  in  ingenuity  shown  in  the 
humblest  walk.  He  bowed  before  the 
mighty  powers  of  Michael  Angelo;  and 
had  pleasure  in  considering  the  laboured 
skill  of  Vander  Heyden, 

It  has  been  said,  that,  for  this  dere^ 
liction  of  his  professed  theory,  in  declin- 
ing to  pursue  the  study  he  so  strongly 
roQommended  to  others,  he  has,  when  it 
was  hinted  to  him,  been  heard  to  make  two 
excuses:  first,  *Hhat  he  adapted  his  style 
*♦  to  the  taste  of  his  age."  The  reply  to 
this  was,  ^^  but  ought  not  a  great  man, 
^^  placed  at  the  head  of  the  art,  to  endea- 
^^  vour  to  lead  and  improve  the  taste  of  the 
^y  public,  instead  of  being  led  and  corrupted 
•^1^  it?"  His  second  excuse  was,  "  t)iat  a 
*^  man  do^  not  always  do  what  he  would, 
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"  but  what  >he  can."    To   which  it  was 
answered,  '^  Thia,  whatever  truth  there  may 
^^  be  in  it,  comes  with  an  ill  grace  from  one 
<^  who  constantlyand  confidentlymaintained 
^<  in  his  writings,  ^  that  by  exertion  alone 
<<  ev^ry  excellence,  of  whatever  kind,  even 
•  <^  taste,  andgenius  itself  might  be  acquired.' '' 
The  same  critic  proceeds  to  say,  ^^  the  fact 
^  is,  perhaps,  that  he  never  truly  felt  the 
"  excellencies  of  the  grand  style,  of  which 
*^  his  disapppintment.at  the  first  sight  of  the 
'^  works  of  Rafiaelle  in  the  Vatican,  in  ad- 
*'^  dition  to  his  violent  opposition  to  it  in 
^^  his  practice,  is  a  strong  proof*     He  wrote 
^^  from  his  head,  but  he  painted  from  his 
*^  heart ;  and  the  world  loses  nothing  by  his 
<^  not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  put- 
^^  ting  his  resolution  in  practice,  of  adopt- 
^^  ing  the  style  of  Michael  Angelo,  could 
*<  he  have  been  permitted  to    begin   the 
^^  world  again ;  a  declaration  made  without 
''  a  proper  appreciation  of  his  powers,  whidi 
^^  do  not  at  all  appear  to  have  been  calcu- 
^*  lated  for  excelling  in  the  grand  style." 

These  remark85  which  are  specious,  are 
nevertheless   uncandid,    and  inapplicable. 
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What  has    been  stated  of    Sir  Joshua's 
progress  in  his  arty  willy  it  is  hoped,   be 
sufficient  to  show,  that  there  is  no  just 
ground  to  charge  him  with  inconsistency* 
It  appears  that  the  author  of  these  criti- 
cisms had  paid  little  attention  to  his  history. 
To   make  such  observations,   on  reason-, 
able  grounds,  it  should  be  supposed  that 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  at  the  commencement 
of  his  studies,  had  a  clear  view  of  the  extaat 
to  which  the  art  had  been  carried,  and  that 
he  had  estoblished  in  his  mind  the  principle, 
that,  by  exertion  alone,  every  thing  might 
be  acquired.     That  he  held  this  opinion  is 
certain ;  but  at  what  period  was  it  formed? 
Not  when  he  had  a  life  to  pass,  and  oppor*- 
tunity  for  proper  study ;  but  afler  the  hours 
'  <^  bis  youth,  the  only  time  for  due  prepar- 
ation, were  gone,  and  he  had  arrived,  ac- 
cording to  human  reckoning,    at  an  age, 
when,  as  he  observed,  <^a  man  does  not 
<<  always  do  what  he  would,  but  what  he 
*^  can,''  to  reproach  him  with  dereliction  of 
his   theory,     is    the    height  of  injustice. 
However  useful  the  advice  he  gave  to  others, 
it  was  not,  under  his  circumstances,  applicfti- 
ble  to  hin^elf*     It  would  have  been  folly  iQ 
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him  to  have  attempted  it  Sir  Joshua  formed 
his  discourses  for  the  instruction  of  youthy 
after  long  experience  :  having  surveyed  the 
art  in  all  its  extent  and  variety,  and  his  ad- 
vice was  the  result  of  deep  philosophical 
thinking.  Giving  the  whole  of  life  to  it, 
'  he  believed  every  thing  wias  attainable ;  but 
he  points  out  the  difficulties  attending  the 
study  of  art,  and  the  necessity  for  unremit-^ 
ting,  long-continued  application.  The  prin- 
ciple he  maintained  was,  that  ^^  labour^  weU 
^^  directed^  overcomes  all  things.'* 

Besides,  though  the  stile  of  Sir  Joshua 
was  necessarily  ornamental,  there  was 
nothing  in  it  that  should  warrant  the  asser-* 
lion  that  he  was  naturally  incapable  of  a 
more  elevated  practice.  His  compositions 
are  animated  and  sensible,  and  they  more- 
over evince  a  strong  perception  of  beauty, 
dignity,  and  grace ;  —  from  these  elements^ 
it  seems  probable  that  the  grandest  stile 
might,  with  due  cultivation,  have  been  pro- 
duced; but  certainly  the  grandeur  *of 
Reynolds  would  have  corresponded  with 
the  simplicity  of  his  mind,  which  was  de- 
voted to  nature  and  truth,  and  wbuld  have 
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had  nothing  of  that  inflated  character  which 
is  too  often  seen  in  vain  attempts  at  sub- 
limity. 

The  following  letter9  published  with  the 
works  of  the  late  James  Barry,  Esq.  histori- 
cal painter,  contains  advide  so  excellent, 
that  it  seems  proper  to  be  added  to  the  other 
admirable  lessons  of  instruction  contained 
in  these  volumes.  It  appears  to  have  been 
written  early  in  the  year  1769,  at  which 
time  Mr.  Barry  was  pursuing  his  studies  at 
Rome,  but,  unfortunately,  was  much  em- 
broiled in  disputes  with  his  brother  artists : 
—  a  circumstance  hinted  at  in  the  letter.: 


*'  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
**  remembrance  of  me  in  your  letter  to  Mr. 
"  Burke,  which,  though  I  have  read  with. 
^^  great  pleasure,  as  a  composition,  I  cannot 
^^  help  saying  with  some  regret,  to  find  that 
^^  so  great  a  portion  of  your  attention  has 
**  been  engaged  upon  temporary  matters, 
^^  which  might  be  so  much  more  profitably 
f^  employed  upon  what  would  stick  by  yovt 
"  through  your  whole  life. 

t  4 
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.  ^^  Whoever  ig  resolved  to  excel  in  paint*- 
^^  ing,  or  indeed  any  other  art,  nudt  forii^ 
^^  all  his  mind  to  bear  on  that  one  object^ 
^^  from  the  moment  he  rises  till  he  goes  to 
^^  bed ;  the  effect  of  every  cb^ect  that  meets 
'^  a  painter's  eye,  may  give  him  a  lesson^ 
^^  provided  his  mind  is  calm,  unembarrassed 
^^  with  other  subjects,  and  open  to  instruo* 
^^  tion.  This  general  attention,  with  other 
^^  studies  connected  with  the  art,  which  nmst 
^^  employ  the  artist  in  his  closet,  will  be 
^*  found  sufficient  to  fill  up  life,  if  it  was 
"  much  longer  than  it  is.  Were  I  in  your 
''  place,  I  would  consider  myself  playing  a 
^'  great  game,  and  never  suffer  the  little 
^^  malice  and  envy  of  my  rivals  to  draw  off 
^^  my  attention  to  the  main  object,  which,  if 
^  you  pursue  with  a  steady  eye,  it  will  not 
'^  be  in  the  power  of  all  the  Cicerones  in  the 
**  world  to  hurt  you.  Whilst  they  are  en- 
**  deavouringto  prevent  the  gentlemen  from 
^^  employing  the  young  artists,  instead  of 
^^  injuring  them,  they  are  in  my  opinion 
"  doing  them  the  greatest  service.  Whilst 
"  I  was  at  Rome  I  was  very  little  employed 
**  by  them,  and  that  little  I  always  consider- 
^<  ed  as  so  much  time  lost ;  copying  those 
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^<  ornamental  pictures  which  the  travelling 
^<  gentlemen  always  bring  home  with  them 
<^  as  furniture  for  their  houses,  is  far  from 
^^  the  best  manner  of  a  student  spending 
"  his  time.  Whoever  has  great  views,  1 
^^  would  recommend  to  him  whilst  at  Rome, 
^<  rather  to  live  on  bread  and  water,  than 
^^  lose  those  advantages  which  he  can  never 
^^  hope  to  enjoy  a  second  time,  and  which 
^^  he  will  find  only  in  the  Vatican,  where,  I 
^'  will  engage,  no  cavalier  sends  students  to> 
^'  copy  for  him.  1  do  not  mean  this  as  any 
^^  reproach  to  the  gentlemen ;  the  works  in 
"  that  place,  though  they  are  the  proper 
<^  study  of  an  artist,  make  but  an  aukward 
^^  figure  painted  in  oil,  and  reduced  to  the 
<<  size  of  easel  pictures.  The  Capelia  Sistina> 
^^  is.  the  production  of  the  greatest  genius 
^^  that  ever  was  employed  in  the  arts ;  it  is 
^^  worth  considering  by  what  principles  that. 
^^  stupendous  greatness  of  style  is  produced  f 
^^  and  endeavouring  to  produce  something 
"  of  your  own  on  those  principles  will  be 
^4i  more  advantageous  method  of  study, 
^^  than  copying  the  St.  Cecilia  in  the  Bor£« 
^^  hese^  or  the  Herodias  of  Guido,  which 
**  may  be  copied  to  eternity,  without  con-. 
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'^  tributing  one  jot  towards  making  a  matt^ 
^^  an  able  painter. 

"  If  you  neglect  visiting  the  Vatican  often, 
^'  and  particularly  the  Capella  Sistina,  you 
"  will  neglect  receiving  that   peculiar  ad- 
"  vantage  which  Rome  can  give  above  all 
"  other  cities  in  the  world.     In  other  places 
"  you  will  find  casts  from  the  antique,  and 
^^  capital  pictures  of  the  great  painters,  but 
"  it  is  there  only  that  you  can  forna  an  idea 
"  of  the   dignity  of  the  art,  as  it  is  there 
"  only   that  you    can    see   the   works    of 
"  Michael  Angelo  and   Rafiaelle.     If  you 
^^  should  not  relish  them  at  first,  which  may 
"  probably  be  the  case,  as  they  have  none 
'^  of  those  qualities  which  are  captivating  at 
"  first  sight,  never  cease  looking  till  you  feel 
"  something  like  inspiration  come  over  you, 
"  till  you  think  every  other  painter  insipid 
<<  in  comparison,  and  to  be  admired  only 
"  for  petty  excellencies. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  heard  oS  the  esta- 

**  blishment  of  a  Royal  Academy  here ;  the 

"  first  opportunity  I  will  send  you  the  dis- 

"  course  I  delivered  at  its  opening,  which 
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^*  was  the  first  of  January.  As  I  hope  you 
**  will  be  hereafter  one  of  our  body,  I  wish 
"  you  would,  as  opportunity  offers,  make 
^'  memorandums  of  the  regulations  of  the 
"  Academies  that  you  may  visit  in  your 
"  travels,  to  be  engrafted  on  our  own,  if 
*^  they  should  be  found  to  be  useful. 
'^  I  am,  with  the  greatest  esteem, 

"  Your's, 


"  On  reading  my  letter  over,  I  think  it 
^^  requires  some  apology  for  the  blunt  ap-> ' 
^^  pearance  of  a  dictatorial  style  in  which  I 
"  have  obtruded  my  advice.  I  am  forced 
"  to  write  in  a  great  hurry,  and  have  littje 
*^  time  for  polishing  my  style." 
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A  List  qf  the  Number  qf  Pictures  Exhibited  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  with  the  Years  in  which 
they  were  exhibited. 

The  first  Exhibition  was  in  1*760 f  at  the  Great  Ropm  be- 
longing to  the  Society,  instituted  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce. 

1760  Mr.  Reynolds  sent  4  Pictures. 

The  following  year,  viz.  1761 1  the  Artists  exhibited 
at  the  Great  Room  in  Spring  Gardens. 

'One  of  them  was  a 
portrait  of  the  Rev. 
Lawrence  Sterne, 
the  celebrated  au- 
thor. 

One  of  them,  Mr* 
Garrick  between 
Tragedy  and  Co* 
medy. 


1761  Mr.  Reynolds  sent  5  Pictures.- 


1762 


3    ditto. 


i7es   - 


^-65 


-67    . 


-  4 

-  2 

-  2 

-  4 

-  1 


ditto, 
ditto. 

iOne  of  them  a  whole 
length  ofLadySarali 
Bunbiii7,sa^ri&cing 
to  the  Graces, 
ditto. 


And  at  an  Exhibi-i 
tion  made  for  the  >    4    ditto. 
Kingof  DenmarkJ  — 

25 


The  Royal  Academy  having  been  instituted  in  1768,  and 
Mr.  Reynolds  elected  President  of  the  Society,  he  from  that 
time  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  only. 
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1769  Mr.  Reynolds  sent  4  Pictures. 
-»70    .        ^        .        -    8    ditto. 
—71     -        -        .        -    6    ditto. 
—72    -        ...    6    ditto. 


— 7S    . 


—74    - 


—75 

—76 

—77 
—78 


—79 


1780    . 


-81 


-12    ditto. 


-  13     ditto.     < 


.  18 

-    4 


?  12    ditto. 


-  12    ditto. 


ditto, 
ditto. 


-  11     ditto. 


-    6    ditto. 


-    8    ditto. 


r  Including  whole- 
1    length  portraits  of 

<  the  Duke  and 
I  Duchess  of  Gum- 
L  berland. 

Including  the  Duch- 
ess of  Gloucester 
and  the  Princess 
Sophia;  also  the 
MarchionessTown- 
shend  and  her  Sis- 
torsy  Mr8.6ardinery 
andMrs.  Beresfqrd, 
decorating  the  altar 
of  Hymen;  also  his 
first  infant  Jupiter. 

r  Including  Mrs.  She- 
1  ridan,as  StCecilia. 
rincluding  Omiah^  8c 

<  Master  Crewe  as 
L  Henry  VIII. 

{Including  the " For- 
tune Teller.** 


^Including  the  Nati- 
vity. Thisfinework 
of  art  was  unfortu- 
nately destroyed  by 
fire  at  Belvoir  Cas- 
tle   (the  Duke   of 

^  Ruthind's). 


f  Including  the  Death 
of  Didoy  and  por- 
traits of  the  Three 
Ladies  Waldgrave. 
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1 

—82    . 

.        -  13 

ditto. 

—83    - 

-  10 

ditto. 

^ 

'  Including  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  Col. 

—84    - 

-  14 

ditto.     ^ 

St.  Leger  ;  his  fine 
whole  length  of  Mrs. 
Siddons ;  and  a  por* 
trait  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Charles  Fox. 

—85     - 

-  15 

ditto. 

—86    - 

-  12 

ditto.     ^ 

1 

r  Including    a   whole 
1   length    portrait  of 
L  theDukeofOrleans. 

-87    - 

• 

.  12 

ditto. 

rincluding  the  Prince 
I  of  Wales,  &c. 

—88 


—89 


-  18     ditto. 


-  12    ditto. 


-*0 


The  last  year  of )  J7    ditto, 
his  exhibiting,  3 


rincluding  Hercules; 
\  the  picture  painted 
I  for  the  Empress 
L  Catharine. 

Including  the  Conti- 
nence of  SdpiQt 
Cymon  and  Iphi- 
genia,  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  and  Robin 
Goodfellow. 
riocluding  Mrs.  Bil- 
}  lington,  the  Singer» 
L  &c. 


228 

Totaly— At  the  Room  of  die  Society  of  Arts»  -      4 
At  the  Room  in  Spring  Gardens  -    ^ 

At  the  Royal  Academy      -        -        -  228 


Totol    252 
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Mr.  MaloDe  has  mentioned  the  Collection 
of  Pictures  by  ancient  masters,  belong- 
ing to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  was  in 
March,  1795|  sold  by  auction  for 

And  in  April,  1796,  various  historical  and 
fancy  pieces  of  his  own  painting,  toge- 
ther with  some  unclaimed  portraits,  for 

To  which  may  be  added,  that  his  Collec- 
tibn  of  Drawings  and  Prints  was  sold  by 
suction  in  March,  1798,  for 


10,819    2    6 


4605  18    0 


1903    0    0 
£16,728    0    6 
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DELIVXRXD  AX   THB  OPENING   OV 


THE   ROYAL  ACADEMY, 


JANUARY  s.  1769. 
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■^  )   ,  -^ 


TO 


THE  MEMBERS 


OF 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 


GENTLEMEN, 

1  HAT  you  have  ordered  the  pub- 

I 

lication  of  this  discourse  is  not  only  very 
flattering  to  me,  as  it  implies  your  appro* 
bation  of  the  method  of  study  which  I  have 
recommended ;  but  likewise,  as  this  method 
receives  from  that  act  such  an  additional 
weight  and  authority,  as  demands  from  the 
Students  that  deference  and  respect,  which 
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can  be  due  only  to  the  united  sense  of  so 
considerable  a  Body  of  Artists. 

I  am. 
With  the  greatest  esteem  and  respect, 

GENTLEMEN, 

Your  most  humble, 

and  obedient  Servant, 

Joshua  Reynolds. 


DISCOURSE  I. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  PROCEEDING  FROM  THE   INSTITUTION  f 

OF    A    ROYAL    ACADEMY. HINTS    OFFERED    TO     THE 

CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  PROFESSORS  AND  VISITORS  ; 
— THAT  AN  IMPLICIT  OBEDIENCE  TO  THE  RULES  OF 
ART  BE  EXACTED  FROM  THE  YOUNG  STUDENTS;^ — 
THAT  A  PREMATURE  DISPOSITION  TO  A  MASTERLY 
DEXTERITY  BE  REPRESSED; — ^THAT  DILIGENCE  BE 
CONSTANTLY  RECOMMENDED,  AND  (THAT  IT  MAY  BE 
effectual)  directed  to   ITS   PROPER  OBJECT. 

GENTLEMEN, 

An  Academy^  in  which  the  Polite  Arts 
may  be  regularly  cultivated^,  is  at  last  opened 
amoQg  us  by  Royal  Munificence.  This 
must  appear  an  event  in  the  highest  degree 
interesting,  not  only  to  the  Artist,  but  to 
the  whole  nation. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  give  any  other 
reason,  why  an. empire  like  that  of  Britain 
should  so  long  have  wanted  an  ornament 
so  suitable  to  its  greatness,  than  that  slow 
progression  of  things,  which  naturally  makes 
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ekganoe  and  refinement' the  last  effect  of 
opulence  and  power. 

An  Institution  like  this  has  often  been 
recommended  upon  considerations  merely 
mercantile;  but  an  Academy,  founded  upon 
such  principles,  can  never  effect  even  its  own 
narrow  purposes.  If  it  has  an  origin  no 
higher,  no  taste  can  ever  be  formed  in  manu- 
factures; but  if  the  high^  Arts  of  Design 
flourish,  these  inferior  ends  will  be  answer- 
ed of  course. 

« 

We  are  happy  in  having  a  Prince,  who  has 
conceived  the  design  of  such  an  Institution, 
according  to  its  true  dignity ;  and  who  pro- 
motes the  Arts,  as  the  head  of  a  great,  a 
learned,  a  polite,  and  a  commercial  nation; 
and  I  can  now  congratulate  you,  Gentlemen, 
on  the  accomplishment  of  your  long  and 
ardent  wishes. 

The  numberless  and  ineffectual  consult- 
ations which  I  have  had  with  many  in  this 
assembly  to  form  plans  and  concert  schemes 
for  an  Academy,  afford  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  impossibility  of  succeeding  but  by  the 
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influence  of  Majesty.  But  there  have  per- 
haps, been  times,  when  even  the  influence 
of  Majesty  would  have  been  inefiectual ; 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  reflect,  that  we  are  thus 
embodied,  when  every  circumstance  seems 
to  concur  from  which  honour  and  pros* 
perity  can  probably  arise. 

There  are,  at  this  time,  a  greater  number 
of  excellent  artists  than  were  ever  known 
before  at  oiie  period  in  this  nation ;  there  is 
a  general  desire  among  our  Nobility  to  be 
distinguished  as  lovers  and  judges  of  the 
Arts;  there  is  a  greater  superfluity  of  wealth 
among  the  people  to  reward  the  professors; 
and,  above  all,  we  are  patronized  by  a 
Monarch,  who,  knowing  the  value  of  sci- 
ence and  of  elegance,  thinks  every  art 
worthy  of  his  notice,  that  tends  to  soften 
and  humanise  the  mind. 

After  so  much  has  been  done  by  His  Ma- 
jesty, it  will  be  wholly  our  fault,  if  our 
progress  is  not  in  some  degree  correspond- 
ent to  the  wisdom  and  generosity  of.  the 
Institution:  let  us  show  our  gratitude  in  our 
diligence,  that,  though  our  merit  may  not 
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answer  his  expectations^  yet,  at  least,  out 
industry  m^^y  deserve  his  protection. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  proportion  of 
success,  of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  the 
present  Institution  will  at  least  contribute  to 
advance  our  knowledge  of  the  Arts,  and 
bring  us  nearer  to  that  ideal  excellence, 
which  it  is  the  lot  of  genius  always  to 
contemplate,  and  never  to  attain. 

r  • 

The  principle  advantage  of  an  Academy 
is,  that,  besides  furnishing  able  men  to  direct 
the  Student,  it  will  be  a  repository  for  the 
great  examples  of  the  Art.  These  are  the 
materials  on  which  Genius  is  to  work,  and 
without  which  the  strongest  intellect  may 
be  fruitlessly  or  deviously  employed.  By 
studying  these  authentic  models,  that  idea 
of  excellence  which  is  the  result  of  the  accu- 
mulated experience  of  past  ages,  may  be  at 
once  acquired ;  and  the  tardy  and  obstructed 
progress  of  our  predecessors  may.  teach  us 
a  shorter  and  easier  way.  The  Student  re- 
ceives, at  one  glance,  the  principles  which 
many  Artists  have  spent  their  whole  lives  in 
ascertaining;  and,  satisfied  with  their  e£fect. 


r~ 
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is  spacred  the  painful  investigation  by  whicH  1 
they  came  to  be  known  and  fixed.  How 
many  men  of  great  natural  abilities  have 
been  lost  to  this  nation^  for  want  of  these 
advantages !  They  never  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  those  masterly  efforts  of 
genius,  which  at  once  kindle  the  whole 
soul,  and  force  it  into  sudden  and  irresist- 
ible approbation. 

Raffaelle,  it  is  true,  had  not  the  advan- 
tage of  studying  in  an  Academy ;  but  all 
Rome,  and  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  in 
particular,  were  to  him  an  Academy.  On 
the  sight  of  the  Capella  Sistipa,  he  imine- 
diately  from  a  dry,  Gothic,  and  even  in« 
sipid  manner,  which  attends  to  the  mmute 
accidental  discriminations  of  particular  and 
individual  obiects,  assumed  that  grand  style 
rf  painting,  which  improve,  pa^ial  repn^ 
sentation  by  the  general  and  invariable 
ideas  of  nature. 

Every  seminary  of  learning  may  be  said 
to  be  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of 
floating  knowledge,  where  every  mind  may 
imbibe  somewhat  congenial  to  its  own  origi- 
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nal  conceptions.  Knowledge,  thus  obtain- 
ed,  has  always  something  more  popular  and 
useful  than  that  which  is  forced  upon  the 
mind  by  private  precepts,  or  solitary  tnedi- 
tation.  Besides,  it  is  generally  found,  that 
a  youth  more  easily  receives  instruction 
from  the  companions  of  his  studies,  whose 
minds  are  nearly  on  a  level  with  his  own, 
than  from  those  who  are  much  his  supe- 
riors; and  it  is  from  his  equals  only  that 
he  catches  the  fire  of  emulation. 

One  advantage,  I  will  venture  to  affirm, 
we  shall  have  in  our  Academy,  which  no 
other  nation  can  boast.  We  shall  have  no- 
thing to  unlearn.  To  this  praise  the  pre- 
sent  race  of  Artists  have  a  just  claim.  As 
far  as  they  have  yet  proceeded,  they  are 
right.  With  us  the  exertions  of  genius 
will  henceforward  be  directed  to  their  pro- 
per objects.  It  will  not  be  as  it  has  been 
in  other  schools,  where  he  that  travelled 
fastest,  only  wandered  farthest  from  the 
right  way. 

Impressed,  as  I  am,  therefore,  with  such 
a  favourable  opinion  of  my  associates  in 
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this  undertaking,  it  would  ill  become  me  to 
dictate  to  any  of  them.  But  as  these  In- 
stitutions have  so  often  failed  in  other 
nations ;  and  as  it  is  natural  to  think  with  - 
regret,  how  much  might  have  been  done,  I 
must  take  leave  to  offer  a  few  hints,  by 
which  those  errors  may  be  rectified,  and 
those  defects  supplied.  These  the  Pro- 
fessors and  Visitors  may  reject  or  adopt 
as  they  shall  think  proper. 

I  would  chiefly  recommend,  that  an  im-* 
plicit  obedience  to  the  Rules  of  Art^  as 
established  by  the  practice  of  the  great 
Masters,  should  be  exacted .  from  the 
young  Students.  That  those  models,  which 
have  passed  through  the  approbation  of 
ages,  should  be  considered  by  them  as  per- 
fect and  infallible  guides;  as  subjects  for 
their  imitation,  not  their  criticism. 

I  am  confident,  that  this  is  the  only  efii- 
cacious  method  of  making  a  progress  in  the 
Arts ;  and  that  he  who  sets  out  with  doubt-* 
ing,  will  find  life  finished  before  he  be- 
comes master  of  the  rudiments.     For  it 
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mfLy  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  he  who 
begins  by  presmning  on  his  own  sense,  has 
ended  his  studies  as  soon  as  he  has  com- 
menced them.     Every  opportunity,  there- 
fore,   should  be  taken  to  discountenance 
)  that  false  and  vulgar  opinion,   that  rules 
'   are  the  fetters  of  genius ;  they  are  fetters 
^  only  to  men  of  no  genius;  as  that  armour, 
which  upon  the  strong  is  an  ornament  and 
a  defence,  upon  the  weak  and  mis-shapen 
becomes  a  load,   and  cripples  the   body 
which  .it  was  made  to  protect 

How  much  liberty  may  be  taken  to  break 
through  those  rules,  and,  as  the  Poet  ex- 
presses it. 

To  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 

may  be  a  subsequent  consideration,  when 
the  pupils  become  masters  themselves.  It 
is  then,  when  their  genius  has  received  its 
utmost  improvement,  that  rules  may  pos- 
sibly be  dispensed  with.  But  let  us  not 
destroy  the  scaffold,  until  we  have  raised 
the  building. 
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-  The  Directors  ought  more  particularly 
to  watch  over  the  genius  of  those  Students^ 
who,  being  more  advanced,  are  arrived  at 
that  critical  period  of  study,  on  the  nice 
management  of  which  their  future  turn  of 
taste  depends.  At  that  age  it  is  natural 
for  them  to  be  more  captivated  with  what 
is  brilliant,  than  with  what  is  solid,  and  to 
prefer  splendid  negligence  to  painful  and 
humiliating  exactness. 

.  A  facility  in  composing, — a  lively,  and 
what  is  called  a  masterly,  handling  of  the 
chalk  or  pencil,  are,  it  must  be  confessed^ 
captivating  qualities  to  young  minds,  And 
become  of  course  the  dbjects  of  their  am- 
bition. They  endeavour  to  imitate  these 
dazzling  excellencies,  which  they  will  find 
no  great  labour  in  attaining.  After  much 
time  spent  in  these  frivolous  pursuits,  the 
difficulty  will  be  to  retreat ;  but  it  will  be 
then  too  late;  and  there  is  scarce  an  iur 
stance  of  return  to  scrupulous  labour,  after 
the  mind  has  been  debauched  and  deceived 
by  this  fyiacious  mastery. 
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By  this  useless  industry  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  bU  power  of  advancing  in  real 
excellence.  Whilst  boys,  they  are  arrived 
at  their  utmost  perfection ;  they  have  taken 
the  shadow  for  the  substance;  and  make 
the  mechanical  felicity  the  chief  excellence 
<  of  the  art,  which  is  only  an  ornament,  and 
of  the  merit  of  which  few  but  painters 
themselves  are  judges. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  sources  of  corruption;  and  I 
speak  of  it  from  experience,  not  as  an 
error  which  may  possibly  happen,  but 
which  has  actually  infected  sdl  foreign 
Academies.  The  directors  were  probably 
pleased  with  this  premature  dexterity  in 
their  pupils,  and  praised  their  dispatch 
at  the  expense  of  their  correctness. 

But  young  men  have  not  only  this 
frivolous  ambition  of  being  thought  mas- 
ters of  execution,  inciting  them  on  one 
hand,  but  also  their  natural  sloth  tempt- 
ing them  on  the  other.  They  are  ter- 
rified at  the  prospect  before  them,  of  the 
toil  required  to  attain    exactness.      The 

13 
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impetuosity  of  youth  is  disgusted  at  the 
9I0W  approaches  of  a  regular  siege^  and  de- 
sireS)  from  mere  impatience  of  labour,  to 
take  the  citadel  by  storm.  They  wish  to  find 
some  shorter  path  to  excellence,  and  hope 
to  obtain  the  reward  of  eminence  by  other 
means  than  those,  which  the  indispensable 
rules  of  art  have  prescribed.  They  must 
therefore  be  told  again  and  again,  that 
labour  is  the  only  price  of  solid  fame,  and 
that  whatever  their  force  of  genius  may  be, 
there  is  no  easy  method'  of  becoming  a  good 
Painter. 

When  we  read  the  lives  of  the  most 
eminent  Painters,  every  page  informs  us, 
that  no  part  of  their  time  was  spent  in  . 
dissipation.  Even  an  increase  of  fame 
served  only  to  augment  their  industry.  To 
be  convinced  with  what  persevering  assi- 
duity they  pursuqd  their  studies,  we  need 
only  reflect  on  their  method  of  proceed- 
ing in  their  most  celebrated  works.  When 
they  conceived  a  subject,  they  first  made 
a  variety  of  sketches ;  then  a  finished 
drawing  of  the  whole ;  afler  that  a  more 
correct  drawing  of  every  s^arate    part. 
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<^^  heads,  hands,  feet,  and  pieces  of  drapery; 
they  then  painted  the  picture,  and  after  all 
retouched  it  from  the  life.  The  pictures, 
thus  wrought  with  such  pains,  now  appear, 
like  the  effect  of  enchantment,  and  as  if 
some  mighty  Genius  had  struck  them  off 
at  a  blow. 

But,whilstdiligence  is  thus  recommended 
to  the  Students,  the  Visitors  will  take  care 
that  their  diligence  be  effectual ;  that  it  be 
well,  directed,  and  employed  on  the  proper 
object.  A  Student  is  not  always  advancing 
because  he  is  employed  ;  he  must  apply  his 
strength  to  that  part  of  the  art  where  the  real 
difficulties  lie ;  to  that  part  which  distin- 
guishes it  as  a  liberal  art ;  and  not  by 
mistaken  industry  lose  his  time  in  that  which 
is  merely  ornamental.  The  Students,  instead 
of  vying  with  each  other  which  shall  have 
the  readiest  hand,  should  be  taught  to  contend 
who  shall  have  the  purest  and  most  correct 
outline ;  instead  of  striving  which  shall  pro- 
duce the  brightest  tint,  or  curiously  trifling, 
shall  give  the  gloss  of  stuffs,  so  as  to  appear 
real,  let  their  ambition  be  directed  to  contend, 
which  shall  dispose  his  drapery  in  the  most 
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graceful  folds,,  which,  shair  give  the  most 
grace  and  dignity  to  the  human  figure. 

»  • 

I  must  beg  leave  to  submit  one  thing 
.more  to  the  consideration. of  the  Visitors, 
which  appears  to  me  a  matter  of  very  great 
consequence,  and  the  omission  of  which  I 
think  a  principal  defect  in  the  method  of 
education  pursued  in  all  the  Academies  I 
have  ever  visited.  The  error  I  mean  is, 
that  the  students  never  draw  exactly  from 
the  living  models  which  they  have  before 
them.  It  is  not  indeed  their  intention  ;  nor 
are  they  directed  to  do  it.  Their  drawings 
resemble  the  model  only  in  the  attitude. 
They  change  the  form  according  to  their 
vague  and  uncertain  ideas  of  beauty,  andt 
itiBke  a  drawing  rather  of  what  they  think 
the  figure  ought  to  be,  than  of  what  it  ap^ 
pears.  I  have  thought  this  the  obstacle 
that  has  stopped,  the  progress  of  many 
young  men  of  real  genius ;  and  I  very 
much  doubt  w:hether  a  habit  of  drawing 
correctly  what  we  see,  will  not  give  a  pro* 
portionable  power  of  drawing  correctly 
what  we  imagine.     He  who  endeavours  to  '^ 

VOL.  I.  c 
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copy  nicely  the  figure  before  him^  not  only 
acquires  a  habit  of  exactness  and  precision, 
but  is  continually  advancing  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  human  figure ;  and  though  he 
seems  to  superficial  observers  to  make  a 
slower  progress,  he  will  be  found  at  last 
capable  of  adding  (without  running  into 
capricious  wildness)  that  grace  and  beauty, 
which  is  necessary  to  be  given  to  his  more 
finished  works,  and  which  cannot  be  got 
by  the  modems,  as  it  was  not  acquired  by 
the  ancients,  but  by  an  attentive  and  well 
c<»,p.red*ud,ofa.eh„m»f.rm. 

What  I  think  ought  to  enforce  this  me* 
thod  is,  that  it  has  been  the  practice  (as 
may  be  seen  by  their  drawings)  of  the 
great  Masters  in  the  Art.  I  will  mention  a 
drawing  of  Rafiaelle,  The  Dispute  of  the  Sa^ 
cramentf  the  print  of  which,  by  Count 
Cailus,  is  in  every  hand.  It  appears,  that 
he  made  his  sketch  fix>m  one  model ;  and 
the  habit  he  had  of  drawing  exactly  fix>m 
the  form  before  him,  appears  by  his  making 
all  the  figures  vnth  the  same  cap,  such  as 
his  model  then  happened  to  wear ;  so  ser- 
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vile  a  copyist  was  this  great  man,  even  at  a 
time  when  he  was  allowed  to  be  at  his 
highest  pitch  of  excellence. 

I  have  seen  also  Academy  figures  by 
Annibale  Caracci,  though  he  was  oflea 
sufficiently  licentious  in  his  finished  works, 
drawn  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  an  indi* 
vidual  model. 

This  scrupulous  exactness  is  so  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  the  Academies,  that  it  is 
not  without  *  great  deference,  that  I  beg 
leave  to  recommend  it  to  the  consideration 
of  tiie  Visitors;  and  submit  to  them, 
whether  the  neglect  of  this  method  is  not 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Students  so  often . 
disappoint  expectation,  and,  being  more 
than  boys  at  sb^teen,  become  less  than  men 
at  thirty. 

In  short,  the  method  I  recommend  can 
only  be  detrimental  where  there  are  but 
few  living  forms  to  copy ;  for  then  students, 
by  always  drawing  from  one  alone,  will  by 
habit  be  taught  to  overlook  defects,  and 

c  2 
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mistake  deformity  for  l>eauty.  But  of  this 
there  is  no  danger;  since  the  Council  has 
determined  to  supply  the  Academy  with  a 
variety  of  subjects ;  and  indeed  those  laws 
which  they  have  drawn  up,  and  which  the 
Secretary  will  presently  read  for  your  con- 
firmation, have  in  some  measure  precluded 
me  from  saying  more  upon  this  occasion. 
Intte»],  th^efore,  of  .Log  my  advice, 
permit  me  to  indulge  my  wishes,  and  ex- 
press my  hope,  that  this  institution  may 
answer  the  expectation  of  its  Royal  Foun- 
der ;  that  the  present  age  may  vie  in  Arts 
with  that  of  Leo  the  Tenth ;  and  that  the 
dignity  of  the  dying  Art  (to  make  use  of  an 
expression  of  Pliny)  may  be  revived  under 
the  Reign  of  GEORGE  THE  THIRR 
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THE  COURSE  AND  OBDER  OF  STUDY. — THE  DIFFERENT 
STAGES  OF  ART* — MUCH  COPTINO  DISCOUNTENANCED* 
—  THE  ARTIST  AT  ALL  TIMES  AND  IN  ALL  PLACES 
SHOULD  BE  EMFLOTED  IN  LATINO  UP  MATERIALS 
FOR  THE  EXERCISE   OF   HIS  ART. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I  CONGRATULATE  you  on  the  honour  which 
you  have*  just  received.  I  have  the  highest 
opinion  of  your  merits,  and  could  vnish  to 
show  my  sense  of  them  in  somethmg  which 
possibly  may  be  more  useful  to  you  than 
barren  praise.  I  could  wish  to  lead  you  into 
such  a  course  of  study  as  may  render  your 
fiiture  progress  answerable  to  your  past  im- 
provement ;  and,  whilst  I  applaud  you  for 
what  has  been  done,  remind  you  how  much 
yet  remains  to  attain  perfection. 

I  flatter  myself,  that  from  the  long  ex- 
perience I  have  had,  and  the  unceasing  as- 
siduity with  which  I  have  pursued  those 
studies,  in  which,  like  you,  I  have  been 

c  4 
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engaged,  I  shall  be  acquitted  of  vanity  in 
ofifering  some  hints  to  your  consideration. 
They  are  indeed  in  a  great  degree  founded 
upon  my  own  mistakes  in  the  same  pur- 
suit. But  the  history  of  errors,  properly 
managed,  often  shortens  the  road  to  truth. 
And  although  no  method  of  study,  that  I 
can  offer,  will  of  itself  conduct  to  excel- 
lence, yet  it  may  preserve  industry  from 
being  misappUed. 

In  speaking  to  you  of  the  Theory  of  the 
'Art,  I  shall  only  consider  it  as  it  has  a  re- 
lation to  the  method  of  your  studies. 

Dividing  the  study  of  painting  into  three 
distinct  periods,  I  shall  address  you  as  hav- 
ing passed  through  the  first  of  them,  whidi 
is  confined  to  the  rudiments ;  including  a 
facility  of  drawing  any  object  that  presents 
itsdf,  a  tolerable  readiness  is  the  manage- 
ment of  colours,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
the  most  simple  and  obvious  rules  of  com- 
position. 

This  first  degree  of .  proficiency  is,  in 
painting,  what  grammar  is  in  literature,  a 
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general  preparation  for  whatever  species  of 
the  art  the  student  may  afterwards  choose 
for  his  more  particular  application.     Ther 
power  of  drawing,  modelling,   and  using  ^ 
colours,  is  very  properly  called  the  Language  V 
of  the   art;    and  in   this    language,    the 
honours  you  have  just  received  prove  you 
to  have  made  no  inconsiderable  progress. 

4 

When  the  Artist  is  once  enabled  to  ex«  ^ 
press  himself  with  some  degree  of  correct- 
ness, he  must  theh  endeavour  to  collect 
subjects  for  expression  ;  to  amass  a  stock  of  ) 
ideas,  to  be  combined  and  varied  as  occasion  [ 
may  require.  He  is  now  in  the  second  period 
of  study,  in  which  his  business  is  to  learn 
all  that  has  been  known  and  done  bdbre  his 
own  time.  Having  hitherto  received  instruc* 
tions  from  a  particular  master,  he  is  now  to 
consider  the  Art  itself  as  his  master.  He 
must  extend  his  capacity  to  more  sublime 
and  general  instructions.  Those  perfections 
which  lie  scattered  among  various  masters, 
are  now  united  in  one  general  idea,  which 
is  henceforth  to  regulate  his  taste,  and  en-* 
large  his  imagination.      With  a  variety  of 
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models  thus  before  him,  he  will  avoid  that 
narrowness  and  poverty  of  conception  which 
attends  a  bigoted  admiration  of  a  single 
master,  and  will  cease  to  follow  any  favourite 
where  he  ceases  to  excel  This  period  is, 
however,  still  a  time  of  subjection  and  dis- 
cipline. Though  the  Student  will  not  re-- 
sign himself  blindly  to  any  single  authority, 
when  he  may  have  the  advantage  of  con- 
sulting many,  he  must  still  be  afraid  of 
trusting  his  own  judgment,  and  of  deviating 
into  any  trade  where  he  cannot  find  the 
footsteps  of  some  former  master. 


The  third  and  last  period  emancipates 
the  Student  horn  subjection  to  any  autho- 
rity, but  what  he  shall  himself  judge  to  be 
supported  by  reason.  Confiding  now  in  his 
own  judgment,  he  will  consider  and  sepa- 
rate those  different  principlestowhididiiBfer- 
ent  modes  of  beauty  owe  their  oiiginal.  In 
the  former  period  he  sought  only  to  know 
and  combine  excellence,  wherever  it  was  to 
be  found,  into  one  idea  of  perfection :  in 
this  he  leams,  what  requires  the  most  at- 
tentive survey,  and  the  most  subtle  disquisi- 
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tion,  to  discriminate  perfections  that  a^e  in- 
compatible with  each  other. 
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He  is  fix>m  this  time  to  regard  himself 
as  holding  the  same  rank  with  those  masters 
whom  he  before  obeyed  as  teachers;  and 
as  exercising  a  sort  of  sovereignty  over 
those  rules  which  have  hitherto  restrained 
him.  '  Comparing  now  no  longer  the  per- 
formances of  Art  with  each  other,  but  ex- 
amining the  Art  itself  by  the  standard  of 
nature^  he  corrects  what  is  erroneoiiS5  sup- 
plies what  is  scanty^  and  adds  by  his  own 
observation  what  the  industry  of  his  pre- 
decessors may  have  yet  left  wanting  to  per- 
fection.   Having  well  estafatlished  his  judg- 
menty  and  stored  his  memory,  he  may  now 
without  fear  try  the  power  of  his  imagine* 
ation. .  The  mind  that  has  been  thus  dis- 
ciplined»  may  be  indulged  in  the  warmest 
enthusiasmy  and  venture  to  play  on  the  borr 
ders  of  the  wildest   extravagance.      The 
habitual  dignity  which  long  converse  with 
the  greatest  minds  has  imparted  to  him, 
will  display  itself  in  all  his  attempts ;  arid 
he  will  stand  among  his  instructors,  not  as 
an  imitator,  but  a  rival. 
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These  are  the  different  stages  of  the  Art. 

But  as  I  now  address  myself  particularly  to 

those  Students  who  have  been  this  day  re^ 

warded  for  their  happy  passage  through  the 

first  period,  I  can  with  no  propriety  sup-^ 

pose  they  want  any  help  in  the  initiatory 

studies.    My  present  design  is  to  direct  your 

view  to  distant  excellence,  and  to  show  you 

the  readiest  path  that  leads  to  it.     Of  this  I 

shall  speak  with  such  latitude,  as  may  leave 

the  province  of  the  professor  uninvaded ; 

,  and    shall  not   ^iticipate  those  precepts, 

which  it  is  his  business  to  give,  and  your 

duty  to  understand. 

It  is  indisputably  evident   that   a  great 
part  of  «very  man's  life  must  be  employed  / 
in    collecting   materials   for    the   exercise  / 
of  genius.     Invention,  strictly  speaking,  isi 
little   more  than   a  new   combination    of  • 
those  images  which  have  been  previously 
gathered  and  deposited  in  the  memory : 
nothing  can  come  of  nothing :  he  who  has  . 
laid '  up  no  materials,  can  produce  no  com-  '^ 
binations.  ' 

A  Student  unacquainted  with  the  attempts 
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of  former  adventurers,  is  always  .apt  to 
over-rate  his  own  abilities ;  to  mistake  the 
most  trifling  excursions  for  discoveries  of 
moment,  and  every  coast  new  to  him,  for  a 
new-^found  country.  If  by  chance  he  passes 
beyond  his  usual  limits,  he  congratulates 
his  own  arrival  at  those,  regions  which  they 
who  have  steered  a  better  course  have  long 
left  behind  them. 

The  productions  of  such  minds  are  sel- 
dom distinguished  by  an  air  of  originality : 
they  are  anticipated  in  their  happiest  efforts; 
and  if  they  are  found  to  differ  in  any  thing 
from  their  predecessors,  it  is  only  in  irregu- 
lar sallies,  and  trifling  conceits.  The  more  ^ 
extensive,  therefore,  your  acquaintance  is 
with  the  works  of  those  who  have,  excelled, 
the  more  extensive  will  be  your  powers  of 
invention  ;  and  what  may  appear  still  more 
like  a  paradox,  the  more  original  will  'be  \ 
your  conceptions.  But  the  difficulty  on 
this  occasion  is  to  determine  what  ought  to 
be  proposed  as  models  of  excellence,  and 
who  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  pro^ 
perest  guides.  .     '  .: 
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To  a  young  man  just  arrived  in  Italy, 
many  of  the  present  painters  of  that  coun- 
try are  ready  enough  to  obtrude  their  pre- 
cepts, and  to  ofier  their  own  performances 
as  examples  of  that  perfection  which  they 
affect  to  recommend.  The  Modem, 
however,  who  recommends  himself  as  a 
standard,  may  justly  be  suspected  as 
ignorant  of  the  true  end,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  proper  object,  of  the  art  which  he 
professes.  To  follow  such  a  guide,  will 
not  only  retard  .the  Student,  but  mislead 
him. 

On  whom  then  can  he  rely,  or  who  shall 
show  him  the  path  that  leads  to  excellence  ? 
The  answer  is  obvious :  those  great  masters 
who  have  travelled  the  same  road  with  suc- 
cess are  the  most  likely  to  conduct  others. 
The  works  of  those  who  have  stood  the 
test  of  ages^^have  a  claim  to  that  respect 
and  veneration  to  which  no  modem  can 
pretend.  The  duration  and  stability  of  their 
fame  is  sufficient  to  evince  that  it  has  not 
been  suspended  upon '  the  slender  thread 
of  fashion  and  caprice,'  but  bound  to  the 
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human  heart  by  every  tie  of  sympathetick 
approbation. 

There  is  no  danger  of  studying  too  much 
the  works  of  those  great  men ;  but  how  they 
may  be  studied  to  advantage  is  an  enquiry 
of  great  importance. 

Some  who  have  never  raised  their  minds 
to  the  consideration  of  the  real  dignity  of  the 
Art,  and  who  rate  the  works  of  an  Artist  in 
proportion  as  they  excel  or  are  defective  in. 
the  mechanical  parts,  look  oa  theory  as 
something  that  may  enable  theip  to  talk  but 
not  to  paint  better ;  and  confining  themselves 
entirely  to  mechanical  practice,  very  assidu- 
ously toil  on  in  the  drudgery  of  copying ; 
and  think  they  make  a  rapid  progress  whfle 
they  faithfully  exhibit  the  minutest  part  of 
a  favourite  picture.  This  appears  to  me 
a  very  tedious,,  imd  I  think  a  very  erro- 
neous method  of  proceeding.  Of  every 
large  composition,  even  of  those  which 
are  most  admired,  a  great  part  may  be 
truly  said  to  be  cammon^place.  Tbds,  though 
it  takes  up  much  time  in  copyiiig,  con- 
duces little  to  improvement*     I  consider 
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^/  general  copying  as  a  delusive  kind  of  in- 
dustry ;  the  Student  satisfies  himself  with 
the  appearance  of  doing  something;  he 
falls  into  the  dangerous  habit  of  imitating 
without  selecting,  and  of  labouring  with- 
out any  determinate  object ;  as  it  requires 
no  effort  of  the  mind,  he  sleeps  over 
his  work :  and  those  powers  of  invention 
and  composition  which  ought  particularly 
to  be  called  out,  and  put  in  action,  lie 
torpid,  and  lose  their  energy  for  want  of 
exercise. 

How  incapable  those  are  of  producing 
any  thing  of  their  own,  who  have  spent 
much  of  their  time  in  making  finished 
copies,  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  con- 
versant with  our  art. 

To  suppose  that  the  complication  of 
powers,  and  variety  of  ideas  necessuy  to 
that  mind  which  aspires  to  the  first  honours 
in  the  Art  of  Fainting,  cut  be  obtained  by 
die  firigid  contemplation  of  a  few  single 
models,  is  no  less  absurd,  tfaaii  it  would  be 
in  him  who  wisheis  to  be  a  Poet,  to  imagine 
that  by  translating  a  tragedy  he  can  acquire 
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to  himself  sufficient  kfiowledge'  of  the  ap- 
pearances of  nature^  the  operations  of  the 
passions,  and  the  incidents  of  life.    . 

Ttie  great  use  in  copying,  if  it  be  at  all 
useful,  should  seem  to  be: in. learning. to 
colour;  yet  even  colouring  will  never -be 
perfectly  attained  by  servilely  copying  the 
model  before  you.  An  eye  critically,  nwe, 
can  only  be  formed  by  observing-  well- 
coloured  pictures  with  attention :  and  by 
dose  inspection,  and  minute  examination, 
you  will  discover,  at  last,  the  manner  of 
handling,  the  artifices  of  contrast,  glazing, 
and  other  expedients,  by  which  good 
colourists  have  raised  the  value  of  their 
tints, /and  by  whidi  nature  has  been  so 
happily  imitated. 

I  must  in&nn  you,  however,  that  old 
pictures,  deservedly  celebrated  for  their 
colouring,  are  often  so  changed  by  dirt  and 
varnish,  that  we  ought  not  to  wonder  if 
they  do  not  appear  equal  to  their  repu- 
tation in  the  eyes  of  unexperienced 
painters,  or  young  students.  An .  artist 
whose  judgment  is  matured  by  l<mg  observ- 

VOL.  h  n 
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ation^  consicb^s  rather  what  the  picture 
once  was,  than  y^hat  it  is  at  present  He 
has  by  habit  iacquired  a  power  of  sedng  th^ 
brilliancy  of  tints  through  the  cloud  by 
iHiidi  it  is  obscured;  An  lesacit  imitation, 
therefore,  of  those  pictures,  is  likely  to  fill 
the  student's  mind  with  false  opinions} 
and  to  send  him  back  a  colourist  of  his  own 
formation,  with  ideas  equally  remote  from 
nature  and  from  art,  from  the  genuine 
practice  of  the  masters,  and  tihe  real  ap* 
pearoncesofthfaigs. 

Following  these  rules,  and  Using  these 
precautions,  when  you  have  clearly  and 
distinctly  learned,  in  what  good  colouring 
consists,  you  cannot  do  better  than  hftre 
V  recourse  to  nature  heriself,  who  is  always  at 
hand,  and  in  comparison  of  whose  true 
splendour  the  best  coloured  pictures  are 
but  faint  and  feeble. 

However,  as  the  practice  of  copjiiig  i. 
not  entirely  to  be  excluded,  since  the  me-? 
chaaioEd  practice  of  painting  is  learned  in 
some  measure  by  it,  let  those  choice  parts 
only  be  ^ected  which  ^have  recommend^ 
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the  work  to  notice.  If  its  excellence  con-? 
sists  in  its  general  effect,  it  would  be  proper 
to  make  slight  sketches  of  the  machinery* 
and  general  management  of  the  picjture. 
Those  sketches  should  be  kept  always  by 
you  for  the  regulation  of  your  style.  In- 
stead bf  copying  the  touches  of  those  great 
masters,  copy  only  their  conceptions.  In- 
stead of  treading  in  their  footsteps,  en^ 
deavour  only  to  keep  the  same  road. 
Labour  to  invent  on  their  general  princi- 
ples and  way  of  thinking.  Possess  yourself 
with  their  spirit.  Consider  with  yourself 
how  a  Michael  Angelo  or  a  Raffaelle  would 
have  treated  this  subject :  and  work  your- 
self into  a  belief  that  your  picture  is  to  be? 
seen  and  criticised  by  them  when  com- 
pleted. Even  an  attempt  of  this  kind  will 
rouse  your  powers. 

h  But  as  mere  enthusiasm  will  carry  you  \ 
bul  a  little  way,  let  me  recoinmend  a  prac- 
tice that  may  be  equivalent  to,  and  will 
perhaps  more  efficaciously  contribute  to 
your  advancement,  than  even  the  verbal 
corrections  of  those  masters*  themselves, 
cbiild  they  be  bbtltined.     What  I  would 
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propose  is^  that  you  should  enter  into  it 

kind  of  cotnpetitioni  by  painting  a  wnilar 

subject^  and  making  a  companion  to  any 

picture  that  you  consider  as  a  modd.    A^ter 

you  have  finbhed  your  work»  place  it  near 

the  modeU  and  compare  them  carefully  to- 

gfMlier.     You  will  then  not  only  see,  but 

&el  your  own  deficiencies  more  sens^ly 

than  by  precepts^  or  any  other  means  of  in- 

)  9truction.    The  true  principles  of  painting 

I  will  mingle  with  your  thoughts.      Ideas 

J  thus    fixed    by  sensible  objects,  will  ^  be 

/  certain  and  d^nitive^  and  sinking  deep|' 

/   into  the  mind,  will  not  only  be  more  jfist^l^ 

I    but  more  lasting  than  those  presented  to 

I     you  by  precepts  only ;   whidi  will  always 

J     be  fleeting,  variable,  and 


This  method  of  comparing  your  own  e£^ 
forts  with  those  of  some  great  master^  is  in- 
deed  a  severe  and  mortifying  task,  to  which 
none  will  submit,  but  such  as  have  great 
views,  with  fortitude  sufficient  to  for^o  the 
gratifications  of  present  vanity  for  future 
honour.  When  the  Student  has  succeeded 
in  some  measure  to  his  own  satis&ction,  and 
has  felicitated  hiraaelf  on  his  saccessi  to  go 
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voluntasrily  to  a  tribunal  where  he  knowg 
hin  vanity  must  be  humbled,  and  all  sel!^ 
approbation  must  vanish,  requires  not 
only  great  resolution,  but  great  humility. 
To  him,  however,  who  has  the  ambition  to 
be  a  real  master,  the  solid  satisfaction  which 
pirbceeds  from  a  consciousness  of  his  ad- 
vancement, (of  which  seeing  his  own  faults 
is  the  first  step,)  will  very  abundantly  com- 
pensate for  the  mortification  of  present  dis'^ 
appointment  There  is,  besides,  this  idle- 
viating  circumstance;  Every  discovery  he 
makes,  every  acquisition  of  knowledge  he 
.tUiDs,  JLlo  pr<H»ed  from  hi.  o«a 
isagacity ;  and  thus  he  acquires  a  confidence 
in  himself  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  resolu*^ 
tion  of  perseverance;. 

We  all  must  have  experienced  how  lazily, 
and  consequently  how  inefiectually,  instruc- 
tion is  received  when  forced  upon  the  mind 
by  others.  \Fevr  have  been  taught  to  any 
purpose,  who  have  not  been  their  own 
teadiers.  We  prefer  those  instructions 
which  we  have  given  ourselves,  from  our 
afl^ion  to  the  instructor;  and  they  are 
more  effectual,  from  being  received  into  the 
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mind  at  die  vary  time  wh^n  it  isinoit  opeo 
mid  eager  to  receive  them.  , 

With  respect  to  the  pictures  that. you 
are  to  choose  for  your  models,  I  oouM 
si  wish  that  you  would  take  the  world's  opi- 
nion rather  than  your  own.  In  other  words, 
I  would  have  you  choose  those  of^^s^f^ 
.  blished  reputation,  rather  than  follow  your 
own  fancy.  If  you  should  not  admire  them 
at  first,  you  will,  by  endeavouring  to  imi- 
tat^4liem,  find  that  the  world  has  not  been 
mdstaken. 

.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  point  out  t^iose 
various  excellencies  for  your  imitajt^n, 
which  lie  distributed  amongst  the  various 
schools.  An  endeavour  to  do  this  may  per- 
haps be  the  subject  of  some  future  disco\urse. 
I  will,  therefore,  at  present  only  recom- 
mend a  model  for  style  in  Fainting,  which 
is  a  branch  of  the  art  more  immediately 
necessary  to  the  young  Student  Style  in 
painting  is  the  same  as  ii^  writing  ^  power 
over  materials,  whether  words  or  colours, 
by  whidi  conceptions  or  sentiments  are  con- 
veyed.    And  in  this  Ludovico  Caracci  (I 

15. 
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mem  in  Ms  besi  works)  appears  to  nijetto 
approach  the  nearest  to  perfection.  His 
imafiected  breadth  of  light  and  shadow,  the. 
sunpUcity  of  GolouEing)  whieh,  holding  its 
proper  rank,  does  not  draw  aside  the.  least 
part  of  the  attention  from  the  subject,  and 
tj^  solemn  e£fect  of  that,  tjurilig^  which 
soems  difiused  oyer  his  pieturec^  appear  to 
me  to  correspond  with  grave  and  dignified 
subjects,  better  th^  the  more  artificial 
bodlliancy  of  aunshine  whieh  enlightens  the 
pictures  of  Titian  :  though  Tintoret  thouj^ 
that  Titian's  colouring  was  the  model  of 
pOT&ction,  and  would  coirespond.  even  witk 
dia  sublime  of  Michael  Angelo ;  and  that 
if  Angelo  had  coloured  like  Titian,  or  Titian 
designed  like  Angelo,  the  woild  would  on^ 
he^e  had  a  perfect  painter. 

"It  is  our  misfortuner  however,  that  those 
works  of  Oaraeci  which  I  would  recommeQd 
to  the  Student,  are  not  often  found  out  of 
Bologna.  The  St  Franms  in  themichi  ofhi$ 
JSWor^,  I%e  Transjiguratunh  The  Bhih  of 
Sk  John  the  Baptkt,  The  Calling  of  St.  Mat- 
thm>i  The  St.  Jerome^  The  Ftesco  Paintings 
in  the  Zampieri  palace,  are  all  worthy  the 
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attatitian  of  the  Student    And  I  think  thbM 
who  travel  would  do  well  to  allot  a.mudi* 
greater  portion  of  their  time  to  that  city^ 
dian  it  has  been  hitherto  the  custom  to 
bestow. 

In  this  art,  as  in  others,  there  are  many 
teachers  who  profisss  to  show  the  nearest 
way  to  excellence ;  and  many  expedients 
have  been  invented  by  which  the  toil  of 
study  might  be  saved.  But  let  no  man  be 
seduced  to  idleness  by  specious  promises. 
Excdl^ice  is  never  granted  to  man,  but.as 
the  reward  of  labour.  It  argues  indeed.no 
small  strength  of  mind  to  persevere  in  habits 
of  industry,  without  the  pleasure  of  perceiv- 
ing those  advances ;  which,  like  the  hand 
of  a  clock,  whilst  they  make  hourly  Bp^ 
proaches  to  their  point,  yet  proceed  so  slowly 
as  to  esK^ape  observation.  A  facility  of  draw- 
ing, like  that  of  playing  upon  a  musical  in^ 
strument,  cannot  be  acquired  hut  by  an.  m^ 
finite  number  of  acts.  I  need  not,  thera» 
fore,  enforce  by  many  words  the  neces- 
sity of  continual  application ;  nor  tell  you 
that  the  port-crayon  ought  to  be  for  ever 
in   your   hands.       Various   methods  will 
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oceur  to  jou  by  which  this  power  may  be- 
acquirecL  I  would  particularly  recommend^ 
that  after  your  return  from  the  Academy^ 
(where  I  suppose  your  attendance  to  be^ 
constant^)  you  would  endeavour  to  draw  the 
figure  by  memory.  I  will  even  venture  to 
add,  that  by  perseverance  in  this  custom, 
you  will  become  able  to  draw  the  humaii 
figure  tolerably  correct,  with  as  little  eSort 
of  the  mind  as  is  required  to  trace  with  a 
pen  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 

That  this  facility  is  not  unattainable,  some 
meiQbers  in  this  Academy  give  a  sufficient 
proof  And  be  assured,  that  if  this  power 
is  not  acquired  whilst  you  are  young,  there 
will  be  no  time  for  it  afterwards :  at  least 
the  attempt  will  be  attended  with  as  mudi 
difficulty  as  those  experience,  who  learn  to 
read  or  write  after  they  have  arrived  to  the 
age  of  maturity. 


But  while  I  mention  the  port-crayon  as 
the  Student's  constant  companion,  he  must 
still  remember,  that  the  pencil  is  the  instru- 
ment by  which  he  must  hope  to  obtain 
emineoca     Wliat,  therefore,  I  wish  to  im- 
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pvesi  upon  you  18^  that  whenever  an  oppor^ 
tvmty  offers^  you  paint  your  studies  kiatead 
pf  drawing  them.  This  will  give  you  such 
a  faciUty  in  using  colours,  that  in  time  they 
igiU  arrange  themselves  •  under  the  pencil^ 
even  without  the  attention  of  the  hai)4 
t^iBt  conducts  it.  If  one  act  excluded  ihe 
other,  this  adyiice  could  not  with  any  pro- 
priety be  given*.  But  if  Painting  compris^es 
both  drawing  and  colouring,  and  if  by  a 
short  struggle  of  rej^lute  industry,  the  same 
expedition  is  attainable  in  painting  as  in 
drawing  on  papert  I  cfinnot  see  what  objec- 
tion can  justly  be  made  to  the  practice ;  or 
why  that  should  be  done  by  pacts,  whidk 
may  be  done  all  together, 

4 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  several  Schools 
of  Painting,  and  consider  their  respective 
excellencies,  we  shsll  find  that  those  who.  ex- 
cel most  in  colouring,  pursued  this.methosLi 
The  Venetian  and  Flemish  schools,  which 
owe  much  of  their  f9,me  to  colouring,  hive 
enriched  the  cab.i^ets  of  the  collectors  r^of 
drawings,  with  very  few  examples.  Those 
of  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Tintoret,  and  the 
Bftssans,  are  in  general  slight  and  undeter^ 
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mined.  Their  sketches  on  paper  are  its 
rude  as  their  pictures  are  excellent  in  t^jBOfd 
to  harmony  of  colouring.  Corr^ggio  wd 
Baroccio  have  left  few»  if  any  finished  di^w* 
ing^  behind  them.  And  in  the  Flemiifb 
school,  Rubens  and  Vandyck  made  theiir 
designs  for  the  most  part  either  kji  coloj^PSf 
or  in  chiaro-oscuro.  It  is  as  common  to  find 
studies  of  the  Venetifm  and  FlemjishPaiQtein 
on  canvass^  as  of  the  schools  of  Rome  aod 
Florence  on  paper..  Not  but  that  many 
finished  drawings  are  sold  under  the  names 
of  those  masters.  Those,  however,  are  un- 
doubtedly the  productions  either  of  en- 
gravers or  their  scholars,  who  copied  their 

J  •  ■  - 

These  instructions  I  have  ventured  to 
offer  from  my  own  experience ;  but  as  t^ey 
deviate  widely  firom  received  opinionsy  I 
o^^er  them  with  diffidence ;  and  when  better 
are  suggested,  shall  retract  them  without 

4  f. 

There  is  one  precept,  however,  in  which^  I 
s^iall  only  be  opposed  by  the  vain,  the  ig- 
norant, and  the  idle.    I  am  not  afiraid  that  I 
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shall  rapeat  it  too  often.  You  must  have  no 
dependence  on  your  own  genius.  If  you 
have  great  talents,  industry  will  improve 
ihem ;  if  you  have  but  moderate  abilities,  in- 
dustry will  supply  their  deficiency.  Nothing 
is  denied  to  well-directed  labour :  nothing 
is  to  be  obtained  without  it  Not  to  enter 
into  metaphysical  discussions  on  the  nature 
or  essence  of  genius,  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
that  assiduity  unabated  by  difficulty,  and 
a  disposition  eagerly  dired;ed  to  the  object 
of  its  pursuit,  will  produce  effects  similar  to 
those  which  some  call  the  result  of  natural 

Though  a  man  cannot  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  places,  paint  or  draw,  yet  the  mind  can 
prepare  itself  by  laying  in  proper  materials, 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  places.  Both  Livy 
and  Eiutarch,  in  describing  Philopoemen, 
one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  antiquity,  have 
given  us  a  striking  picture  of  a  mind  always 
intent  on  its  profession,  and  by  assiduity 
obtaining  those  excellencies  which  some  all 
thieirlives  vainly  expect  from  nature.  I  shall 
quote  the  passage  in  livy  at  length,  as  it 
nms  parallel  with  l^e  practice  I  would  re- 
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cammend  to  the  Painter^   Sculptor^  and 
Architect. 

^^  PhilopcBmen  was  a  man  eminent  for 
his  sagacity  and  experience  in  choosing 
ground,  and  in  leading  armies ;  to  which 
he  formed  his  mind  by  perpetual  medi- 
tation,  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  war. 
When,  in  any  occasional  journey,  he  came 
to  a  strait,  difficult  passage,  if  he  was  alone, 
he  considered  with  himself,  and  if  he  was  in 
company  he  asked  his  friends,  what  it  would 
be  best  to  dp  if  in  this  place  they  had 
found  an  enemy,  either  in  the  front  or  in 
the  rear,  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other. 
*  It  might  happen,'  says  he,  ^  that  the 
enemy  to  be  opposed  might  come  on  drawn 
up  in  regular  lines,  or  in  a  tumultuous 
body,  formed  only  by  the  nature  of  the 
place.'  He  then  considered  a  little  what 
ground  he  should  take;  what  number  of 
soldiers  he  should  use,  and  what  arms,  he 
should  give  them  ;  where  he  should  lodge 
his  carriages,  his  baggage,  and  the  defimoe-* 
less  followers  of  his  camp;  how  many 
guards,  and  of  what  kind^  he  should  send 
to  defend  them ; '  and  whether  it  would  be 
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better  to  prebs  forward  along  the  pass,  olr 
recover  by  retreat  his  former  station :  he 
would  consider  likewise  where  his  camp 
could  most  commodiously  be  formed ;  how 
much  ground  he  should  enclose  within  his 
trenches ;  where  he  should  have  the  conve- 
nience of  water,  and  where  he  might  find 
plenty  of  wood  and  forage ;  and  when  hb 
should  break  up  his  camp  on  the  following 
day,  through  what  road  he  could  most 
safely  pass,  and  in  what  form  he  should- 
dispose  his  troops.  With  such  thoughts  and 
disquisitions  he  had  from  his  early  years  so 
exercised  his  mind,  that  on  these  occasions 
nothing  could  happen  which  he  httd  not 
been  already  accustomed  to  consider!*' 

*I  cannot  help  imagining  that  I  see  a 
promising  young  painter  equally  vigilant, 
whether  at  hom^  or  abroad  in  the  streets, 
or  in  the  fields.  .  Every  object  that  presents 
itself,  is  to  him  a  lesson.  He  regards  all 
Nature  with  a  view  to  his  {)rofession  ;  and 
combines  her  beauties,  or  corrects  her  de- 
fects. He  examines  the  countenance  of 
men  under  the  influence  of  passion ;  and 
oflen  catches  the  m<^t  pleasing  hints  from 
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subjects  of  turbulence  or  deformity.  EveB 
bad  pictures  themselves  supply  him  with 
useful  documents ;  and,  as  Lionardo  da 
Vifaci  has  obselrved,  he  improves  upon  the 
fanciful  images  that  are  sometimes  seen  in 
the  fire,  or  are  accidentally  sketched  upon 
a  discoloured  walL 

The  Artist  who  has  his  mind  thus  filled 
with  ideas,  and  his  hand  made  expert  by 
practice,  works  with  ease  and  readiness; 
whilst  he  who  would  have  you  believe  that 
he  is  waiting  for  the  inspirations  of  Genius, 
is  in  reality  at  a  loss  how  to  begin ;  and  is 
at  last  delivered  of  his  monsters,  with  diffi- 
culty and  pain. 

The  well-grounded  painter,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  only  maturely  to  consider  his 
subject,  and  all  the  mechanical  parts  of  his 
art  follow  without  his  exertion.  Conscious 
of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  what  he  pos- 
sesses, he  makes  no  pretensions  to  secrets, 
except  those  of  closer  application.  With- 
out conceiving  the  smallest  jealousy  against 
others,  he  is  contented  that  all  shall  be  as 
great  as  himself,  who  have  undergone  the 
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Mine  fittigue ;  and  as  his  pre-eminence  de- 
pends not  upon  a  trick,  he  is  free  from  the  / 
painful  suspicions  of -a  juggler,  who  lives  in 
perpetual  fear  le3t  his  tridk  should  bcf  dis- 
covered. 
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DISCOURSE  III. 


THE    GREAT     LEADING     PRINCIPLES      OF     THE     GRAND 

STYLE. -—OP     BEAUTY. THE     GENUINE     HABITS   OF 

NATURE     TO    BE     DISTINGUISHED     FROM    THOSE     OF 
FASHION. 

GENTLEMEN, 

It  is  not  easy  to  speak  with  propriety  to 
so  many  Students  of  different  ages  and  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  advancement  The  mind 
requires  nourishment  adapted  to  its  growth  ; 
and  what  inay  have  promoted  our  earlier 
efforts,  might  retard  us  in  our  nearer  ap- 
proaches to  perfection. 

The  first  endeavours  of  a  young  Painter, 
as  1  have  remarked  in  a  former  discourse, 
must  be  employed  in  the  attainment  of  me- 
chanical dexterity,  and  confined  to  the  mere 
imitation  of  the  object  before  him.  Those 
who  have  advanced  beyond  the  rudiments, 
i^AJ?  perhaps,  find  advantage  in  reflecting 
on  the  advice  which  I  have  likewise  given 
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them,  when  I  recommended  the  diligent 
study  of  the  works  of  our  great  predeces- 
sors ;  but  I  at  the  same  time  endeavoured 
to  guard  them  against  an  implicit  submis- 
sion to  the  authority  of  any  one  master 
however  excellent :  or  by  a  strict  imitation 
of  his  manner,  precluding  themselves  from 
the  abundance  and  variety  of  Nature.  I 
will  now  add,  that  Nature  herself  is  not 
to  be  too  closely  copied*  There  are  excel- 
lencies in  the  art  of  painting  beyond  what 
is  commonly  called  the  imitation  of  na- 
ture ;  and  these  excellencies  I  wish  \o 
point  out.  The  Students  who,  having 
passed  through  the  initiatory  exercises,  are 
more  advanced  in  the  art,  and  who,  sure  of 
their  hand,  have  leisure  to  exert  their 
understanding,  must  now  be  told,  that  a 
mere  copier  of  nature  can  never  produce 
any  thing  great ;  can  never  raise  and  en- 
large the  conceptions,  or  warm  the  heart  of 
the  spectator. 

The  wish  of  the  genuine  painter  must  be 
more  extensive :  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  amuse  mankind  with  the  minute  neatness 
of  hig  imitations^  he  must  endeavour  to  im- 
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prove  them  by  the  grandeur  of  his  ideas ; 
instead  of  seeking  praise,  by  deceiving  the 
superficial  sense  of  the  spectator,  he  must 
strive  for  fame,  by  captivating  the  imagi-* 
Ration.  "^  " 

The  principle  now  laid  down,  that  the 
perfection  of  this  art  does  not  consist  in 
mere  imitation,  is  far  from  being  new  or 
singular.  It  is,  indeed,  supported  by  the 
general  opinion  of  the  enlightened  part  of 
mankind.  The  poets,  orators,  and  rheto^ 
ricians  of  antiquity,  are  continually  enforc* 
ing  this  position  ;  that  all  the  arts  rec^ve 
their  perfection  from  an  ideal  beauty,  supe^ 
rior  to  what  is  to  be  found  in  individual 
nature.  They  are  ever  referring  to  the  prac** 
tioe  of  the  painters  and  sculptors  of  their 
times,*  particularly  Phidias,  (the  favourite 
artist  of  antiquity,)  to  illustrate  their,  asser** 
tions.  As  if  they  could  not  sufficiently  ex-^ 
press  their  admiration  of  his  genius  by  what 
they  knew,  they  have  recourse  to  poetical 
endiusiasixi :  they  call  it  inspiration ;  a  gift 
from  heaven.  The  artist  is  supposed  to  have 
ascended  the  celestial  regions,  to  furnish  his 
mind  with  this   perfect  idea   of  beauty. 

E  3 
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"  He/'  says  Produs*,  "  who  takes  for  his 
^^  model  such  iforms  as  nature  produces,  and 
^'  confines  himself  to  an  exact  imitation  of 
^^  theim,  will  never  attain  to  what  is  perfectly 
^^  beautiful.  For  the  works  of  nature  are  full 
**  of  disproportion,  and  fall  very  short  of  the 
^^  true  standard  of  beauty.  So  that  Phidias, 
**  when  he  formed  his  Jupiter,  did  not  copy 
^<  any  object  ever  presented  to  his  sight ;  but 
^^  contemplated  only  that  image  which  he 
<<  had  conceived  in  his  mind  from  Homers 
^^  description/'  And  thus  Cicero,  speaking 
of  the  same  Phidias:  *'  Neither  did  this 
"  artist,*'  says  he,  "  wh^  he  carved  the 
^  image  of  Juy^er  or  Minerva,  set  before 
^^  him  any  one  human  figure,  as  a  pattern, 
^  which  he  was  to  copy ;  but  having  a 
^  more  perfect  idea  of  beauty  fixed  in  his 
^  mind,  this  is  steadily  contemplated,  and 
<<  to  the  imitation  of  this,  all  his  skill  and 
^^  labour  were  directed." 

The  Modems  are  not  less  convinced  than 
the  Ancients  of  (Ms  superior  power  existing 
in  the  art;  nor  less  s^isible  of  its  eflfects. 

^ 

*  Lib.  2.  in  Timaeum  Platonis,  as  cited  by  Junius  de 
Pictura  Veterum.     R. 
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Every  language  has  adopted  terms 
sive  of  this  excellence.  The  gusto  grande  of 
the  Italians,  the  beau  ideal  of  the  French, 
and  the  great  ityle^  genius^  and  taste  among 
the  English,  are  but  different  appellations 
of  the  same  thing.  It  is  this  intellectual 
dignity,  they  say,  that  ennobles  the  painter's 
art ;  that  lays  the  line  between  him  and  the 
mere  mechanick ;  and  produces  those  great 
effects  in  an  instant,  which  eloquence  and 
poetry,  by  slow  and  repeated  efibrts,  are 
scarcely  able  to  attain. 

Such  is  the  warnlth  with  which  both  t^e 
Ancients  and  Modems  speak  of  this  divine 
principle  of  the  art ;  but,  as  I  have  for- 
merly observed,  enthusiastick  admirati<m 
seldom  promotes  knowledge.  Though  a 
'  Student  by  such  praise  may  have  his  atten- 
tion roused,  and  a  desire  excited,  of  run- 
ning in  this  great  career ;  yet  it  is  possible 
that  what  has  been  said  to  excite,  may 
only  serve  to  deter  him.  He  examines 
his  own  mind>  and^  perceives  there  nothing 
of  that  divine  inspiration,  with  which  he 
is  told  so  many  others  have  been  favoured. 
He  never  trav^ed  to  heaven  to  gather 
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new  ideas ;  and  he  finds  himself  posaesaed 
of  no  other  qualificatioDS  than  what  mere 
common  observation  and  «■  plain  flfH^er- 
standing  can  confer.  Thus  he  becomes 
gloomy  amidst  the  splendour  of  figurative 
declamation,  and  thinks  it  hopeless  to  pur- 
sue an  object  which  he  supposes  out  of  the 
reach  of  human  industry. 

But  on  this,  as  upon  many  other  occa- 
sions, we  ought  to  distinguish  how  much 
is  to  be  given  to  enthusiasm,  and  how 
much  to  reason.  We  ought  to  allow  for, 
and  we  ought  to  commend  that  strength 
of  vivid  expression,  which  is  necessaiy  to 
convey,  in  its  fiill  force,  the  highest 
sense  of  the  most  complete  effect  of  art ; 
tdcing  care,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  lose 
in  terms  of  vague  admiration,  that  solidity 
and  truth  ^rfjrinciplj)  upon  which  alone 
we  can  reason,  and  may  be  enabled  tp 
practise. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  in  what  this  great 
style  consists ;  nor  to  describe,  by  words, 
the  proper  means  of  acquiring  it,  if  the 
mind  of  the  Student  should  be  at  all  capable 
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of  such  an  acquisition.  |  Could  we  teach 
taste  or  genius  by  rules^  they  would  be  no 
longer  taste  and  genius.  But  though  there 
neither  iare,  nor  can  be,  any  precise  invari- 
able rules  for  the  exercise,  or  the  acquisi* 
tion  of  these  great  qualities,  yet  we  may 
truly  say,  that  they  always  operate  in  pro- 
portion to  our  attention  in  observing  the 
works  of  nature,  to  our  skill  in  selecting. 

and  to  onr  cay^  in  rligA&ting^  Tnpfliiv1igin|ar^ 

:and  comparing  our  observations.  There 
are  many  beauties  in  our  art,  that  seem,  at 
first,  to  lie  without  the  reach  of  precept, 
and  yet  may  easily  be  reduced  to  practical 
principles.  Experience  is  all  in  all ;  but  it 
is  not  every  one  who  profits  by  experience ; 
and  most  people  err,  not  so  much  fix>m 
want  of  capacity  to  find  their  object^  as 
from  not  knowing  what  object  to  pursue. 
This  great  ideal  perfection  and  beauty  are 
not  to  be  sought  in  the  heavens,  but  upon 
ttte  earthT  They  are  about  us,  and  upon 
every  side  of  us.  But  the  power  of  dis- 
covering  what  is  deformed  in  nature,  or 
in  other  words,  what  is  particular  and  un- 
common, can  be  acquired  only  by  expe- 
rience ;  and  the  whole  beauty  and  grandeur 
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of  the  art  consists,  in  my  opinion,  in  being  / 
able  to  get  above  all  singular  fnrms^  IocrI  -  [ 
customs^  particularities,  and  details  of  every 
idnd^ 

All  the  objects  which  are  exhibited  to 
oar  view  by  nature,  upon  close  examination 
will  be  found  to  have  their  blemishes  and 
defects.  The  most  beautiful  forms  have 
something  about  them  like  weakness,  mi^ 
nuteness,  or  imperfection.  But  it  is  not 
every  eye  that  perceives  these  blemishes. 
It  must  be  an  eye  long  used  to  the  contem- 
plation and  comparison  of  these  forms ;  and 
which  by  ajnng  huhit.  nf  nhsprving  what 

any  set  of  objects  of  the  same  kind  have  in 


common,  has^^acguired  the  power^gLdis^ 
ceming  what  each  wants  in  particular. 
Tlliis  long  laborious  comparison  should  be 
the  first  study  of  the  painter,  who  aims  at 
the  greatest  style.  By  this  means,  he  ao- 
quires  a  just  idea  of  beautiful  forms ;  he 
corrects  nature  by  herself,  her  imperfect: 
state  by  her  more  perfect.  His  eye  being 
enabled  to  distinguish  the  accidental  defi- 
ciencies, excrescences,  and  deformities  of 
things,  fi*om  their  general  figures,  he  makeS 

II 
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out  an  abstract  idea  of  their  forms  more 
perfect  than  any  one  original ;  a53^  wEaT 
may  seem  a  paradox^  he  learns  to  de- 
sign naturally  by  drawing  his  figures  unlike 
to  any  one  object  This  idea  of  the  per- 
^ct  state  of  nature,  which  the  Artist  calls 
the  ^^[eal  Beailh;,  is  the  great  leading  prin- 
ciple~"by  which  works  of  genius  are  con- 
ducted. By  this  Phidias  acquired  his  fame. 
He  wrought  upon  a  sober  principle  what 
has  so  much  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
world  ;  and  by  this  method  you,  who  have 
courage  to  tread  the  same  path,  may  ac- 
quire equal  reputation. 

This  is  the  idea  which  has  acquired,  and 
whiphrseems  to  have  a  right  to  the  epithet 
q€  dvtmei  as  it  may  be  said  to  preside) 
like  a  supreme  judge,  over  all  the  produc- 
tions of  nature  appearing  to  be  possessed 
of  the  will  and  intention  of  the  Creator, 
as  &r  as  they  regard  the  external  form  of 
living  beings.  When  a  man  once  possesses 
this  id^  in  its  perfecticm^  there  is  no 
danger  but  that  he  will  be  sufficiendy 
Warmed  by  it  himself,  and  be  able  to  warm 
and  ravish  every  one  else. 
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Thus  it  is  from  a  reiterated  experience^ 
and  a  close  compftriftop  gf  the  objects  in 
nature,  that  an  artist  becomes  possessed  of 
the  idea  of  that  central  form*  if  I  may  jo 
express  iU  from  which  every  deviation  is 
deformity*^  But  the  investigation  of  this 
form,  I  grant,  is  painful,  and  I  know  but 
of  one  method  of  shortening  the  road; 
this  is,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  works  of 
the  ancient  sculptors ;  who,  being  inde&r- 
tigable  in  the  school  of  nature,  have  left 
models  of  that  perfect  form  behind  them, 
which  an  artist  would  prefer  as  supremely 
beautiful,  who  had'  spent  his  whole  life  in 
that  single  contemplation.  But  if  industry 
carried  them  thus  far,  may  not  you  also 
hope  for  the  same  reward  from  the  same 
labour  ?  We  have  the  same  school  opened 
to  us  that  was  opened  to  them ;  for  nature 
denies  her  instructions  to  none,  who  desire 
to  become  her  pupils. 

This  laborious  investigation,  I  am  aware, 
must  appear  superfluous  to  those  who  think 
every  thing  is  to  be  done  by  felicity,  and 
the  powers  of  native  genius.      Even  the 
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great  Bacon  treats  with  ridicule  the  idea 
of  confining  proportion  to  rules,  or  of  pro- 
ducing beauty  by  selection.  "  A  man 
"  cannot  tell,  (says  he,)  whether  Apelles 
"  or  Albert  Durer  were  the  more  triflejr : 
"  whereof  the  one  would  make  a  person* 
age  by  -  geometrical  proportions  ;  the 
other,  by  taking  the  best  parts  out  of 

"  divers  faces,  to  make  one  excellent 

"  The  painter,  (he  adds,)  must  do  it  by  a 
**  kind  of  felicity, .  .  .  and  not  by  rule."* 

It  is  not  safe  to  question  any  opinion 
of  so  great  a  writer,  and  so  profound  a 
thinker,  as  undoubtedly  Bacon  was.  But 
he  studies  brevity  to  excess ;  and  there- 
fore his  meaning  is  sometimes  doubtful. 
If  he  means  that  beauty  has  nothing  to 
do  with  rule,  he  is  mistaken.  There  is  a 
rule,  obtained  out  of  general  nature,  to 
contradict  which  is  to  fall  into  deformity. 
Whenever  any  thing  is  done  beyond  this 
rule,  it  is  in  virtue  of  some  other  rule 
which  is  followed  along  with  it,  but  which 

*  Essays,  p.  252.  edit.  1625. 
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does  not  contradict  it.  Every  thing  which 
is  wrought  with  certainty,  is  wrought  upon 
some  principle.  If  it  is  not,  it  cannot 
be  repeated.  If  by  felicity  is  meant  any 
thing  of  chance  or  hazard,  or  something 
born  with  a  man,  and  not  earned,  I  cannot 
agree  with  this  great  philosopher.  Every 
object  which  pleases  must  give  us  pleasure 
upon  some  certain  principles :  but  as  the 
objects  of  pleasure  are  almost  infinite,  so 
their  principles  vary  without  end,  and 
every  man  finds  them  out,  not  by  felicity 
or  successful  hazard,  but  by  care  and  sa- 
gacity. 

To  the  principle  I  have  laid  down,  that 
the  idea  of  beauty  in  each  species  of  beings 
b  an  invariable  one.  it  n,ay  be  objeoJd. 
that  in  every  particular  species  there  are 
various  central  forms,  which  are  separate 
and  distinct  from  each  other,  and  yet  are 
undeniably  beautiful;  that  in  the  human 
figure,  for  instance,  the  beauty  of  Hercules 
is  one,  of  the  Gladiator  another,  of  the 
Apollo  another ;  which  makes  so  many  dif- 
ferent ideas  of  beauty. 
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It  is  true,  indeed/  that  these  figures  are 
each  perfect  in  their  kind^  thou^  of  dif- 
ferent characters  and  proportions ;  but  still 
none  of  them  is  the  representation  of  an 
individual,  but  of  a  class.  And  as  there  is 
one  general  form,  which,  as  I  have  said, 
belongs  to  the  human  kind  at  large,  so  in 
each  of  these  classes  there  is  one  common 
idea  and  central  form,  which  is  the  abstract 
of  the  various  individual  forms  belonging 
to  that  class.  Thus,  though  the '  forms  of 
childhood  and  age  differ  exceedingly,  there 
is  a  common  form  in  childhood,  and  a 
common  form  in  age,  which  is  the  more 
perfect,  as  it  is  more  remote  from  all  pe* 
culiarities.  But  I  must  add  further,  diat 
though  the  most  perfect  forms  of  each  of 
the  general  divisions  of  the  human  figure 
are  ideal,  and  superior  to  any  individual 
form  of  that  class ;  yet  the  highest  per- 
fection of  the  human  figure  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  one  of  them.  It  is  not  in  the 
Hercules,  nor  in  the  Gladiator,  nor  in  the 
Apollo;  but  in  that  form  which  is  taken 
from  all,  and  which  partakes  equally  of  the 
aetivity  iof  the  Gcladiator,  of  the  ddiicacy  of 
the  Apollo,  and  of  the  muacular  strength 
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of  the  Hercules.  (For  perfect  beauty  in 
any  species  must  combine  all  the  charac- 
ters which  are  beautiful  in  that  species.  ' 
It  cannot  consist  iii  any  one  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  rest:  no  one,  therefore, 
must  be  predominant,  that  no  one. may  be 
deficient  ^ 

The  knowledge  of  these  different  charac- 
ters, and  the  power  of  separating  and  dis-> 
tinguishing  them,  is  undoubtedly  necessary 
to  the  painter,  who  is  to  vary  his  compo- 
sitions with  figures  of  various  forms  and 
proportions,  though  he  is  nev«  to  lose 
sight  of  the  general  idea  of  perfection  in 
each  kind.  ^ 

There  is,  likewise,  a  kind  of  symmetry, 
or  proportion,  which  may  properly  be  said 
to, belong  to  deformity.  A  figure  lean  or 
corpulent,  tall  or  short,  though  deviating 
from  beauty,  may  still  have  a  certain  imion 
of  the  various  parts,  which  may  contribute 
to  make  them*  on  the  whole  not  unpleasing. 

When  the  Artist  has  by  diligent  attention 
acquired  a  dear  and  distinct  idea  of  beauty 
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tMd  symmetry ;  when  he  has  reduoed  ttie 
variety  of  nature  to  the  abstract  idea;  his 
Dfxt  task  will  be  to  become  acquaint^  witi^ 
th^  genuine  habits  of  natorei  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  fashion.  For  in  the  same 
maojiery  and  on  the  satn^  principles^  as  he 
has  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  real 
forms  of  nature)  distinct  from  accidental  de« 
foimity,  he  must  endeavour  to  separate 
simple  chaste  nature^  firom  those  adventi- 
tious, those  affected  and  forced  airs  or  bo* 
tionS)  with  whidi  she  is  loaded  by  modam 
education* 

Perhaps  I  calmot  better  explain  what  I 
mean,  than  by  reminding  you  of  what  Was 
taught  us  by  the  Professor  of  Anatomy^  in 
respect  to  the  natural  position  and  move- 
maoit  of  the  feet.  He  observed,  that  the 
&shioQ  of  turning  them  outwards  was  cooh- 
trary  to  the  intent  of  nature^  as  might  be 
seen  ftom  the  structure  of  the  bones,  and 
from  the  weakness  that  proceeded  from  that 
manner  of  standing.  To  this  we  may  add 
the  erect  position  of  the  head,  the  projection 
of  the  chest,  the  walking  With  straight  kn^es, 
and  many  such  actions,  which  we   know 

VOL.  I.  .  F 
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to  be  merely  4lie  resuk  of  fiuihion,  mA 
what  nature  ne^r  warranted,  as  we  are 
dure  that  we  hatre  beai  taught  them  when 
children. 

I  have  mentioned  but  a  few  of  those 
instances,  in  which  vanity  or  caprice  have 
contrived  to  distort  and  dislSgure  the  hu- 
man form ;  your  own  recollection  will  add 
to  these  a  thousand  mc^re  of  ill-understood 
methods,  which  have  been  practised  to  dis- 
guise  nature  among  our  «l«iciBg-ma«ter8, 
hair-dressers,  and  tailors,  in  their  various 
schools  of  deformity.  * 

However  the  medhanick  and  ornamental 
arts  may  sacrifice  to  fashion,  she  must  be 
entirely  exckided  from  the  Art  of  Painting ; 
the  painter  must  never  mistake  this  capri- 
cious changeling  for  the  genuine  offspring  of 

"*:  "  Those/'  says  Qaiiitilian»  <<  who  aiB  tabsn  with 
<<  the  outward  show  of  thingp,  think  that  there  is  mote 
<*  beauty  in  persons,  who  are  trimmed,  curled,  and 
<<  painted,  than  uncorrupt  nature  can  give;  as  if  beauty 
<<  ;were  mevely  the  effect  of  the  corruption  of  man- 
«  ners/*    R. 
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nature;  he  must  diVest  bin^lf ^of  aH  piie^ 
judices  in  fevoiir  of  his  ^e  or  counlary ;  he 
must  disrejgard  -  fr)l  Io6ftl  and  temporary 
ornaments^  and  look  only  oti  those  gene^ 
rat  habits  which  are  every  where  and  al- 
ways the  same ;  he  asddresses  his  works  to 
the  people  of  every  country  and  evety  age, 
he  calls  upon  posterity  to  be  his  spec^ 
tators,  and  says  with  Zeuitis^  in  {etemitatem 
pingo. 

The  neglect  of  separating  modern  fashions 
from  the  habits  of  ndture,  leada*  to  that 
ttdicdbus^tyle  which  has  be6n  practised  bj 
some  painters,  who  have  giv^en  to  Grecian 
Heroes  the  airi  and  grades  practised  in  the 
court  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  ;  an  absurd^ 
ity  almost  as  great  as  it  would  have  been 
to  have  dressed  them  after  the  fasliion  of 
that  court. 

m 
r 

To  avoid  this  errbr;  however,  and  to 
retain  the  trnasim|ilicsty  of  nature,  is  a  task 
more  difficuliS  than  at  ^st  sight  it  may 
appear.  The  prgucHces  in  favour  of  the 
fai^ions  and  customs  that  we  have  been  used 
to,  and  which    are  justly  called  a  second 
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Btttaret  malce  it  too  often  difficult  to  diatin^ 
guiah  that  which  is  natural  from  that  which 
i0  the  result  of  education ;  they  frequently 
wwen  give  a  predilection  in  favour  of  the 
artificial  mode ;  and  almost  every  one  is  apt 
to  be  guided  by  those  local  prgudices,*  who 
has  not  chastised  his  mind»  and  r^ulated 
the  instability  of  his  affections  by  the  eter-^ 
nal  invariable  idea  of  nature. 


Here  then^  as  before^  we  must  have  re- 
course to  the  Ancients  as  iQstructors.  It  is 
from  a  careftd  study  of  their  works  that 
you  will  be  enabled  to  attain  to  the  real 
simplicity  of  nature ;  they  will  suggest  many 
observations  which  would  probably  escape 
yKMf  if  your  study  were  confined  to  na^ 
turealone.  And^  indeed,  I  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting)  that  in  this  instance  the  ancients 
had  an  easier  task  than  the  modems.  Hiey 
had,  probably,  little  or  nothing  to  unlearn, 
as  thebr  manners  were  nearly  approaching 
to  this  desirable  simplicity;  while  the 
modem  artist,  before  he  can  see  the  truth 
4xf  things,  is  obliged  to  remove  a  veO,  with 
which  the  fashion  of  the  times  has  thoiiglrt 
proper  to  cover  her. 
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Haying  gone  thus  fiff  in  our  inyestigar- 
tion  of  the  great  style  in  painting ;  if  we 
now  should  suppose  that  the  artist  has 
tonmd  the  true  idea  of  beauty,  which  en- 
ables him  to  give  his  works  a  correct  and 
perfect  design ;  if  we  should  suppose  abo, 
that  he  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of;  the 
unadulterated  habits  of  nature,  which  gives 
him  simplicity;  the  rest  of  his  task  is, 
perhaps,  less  than  is  generally  imaged. 
Beauty  and  simplicity  have  so  great  a  shave 
in  the  composition  of  a  great  style,  that  he 
who  has  acquired  them  has  little  else  to 
leam.  (  It  must  not,  indeed,  be  forgaUesBf 
tkat  t&ece  is  a  nobleness  of  cmioeption, 
which  goes  beyond  any  thing  in  the  mere 
exhibition  even  of  perfect  £>rm ;  there  is 
an  art  of  animating  and  dignifying  the 
figures  with  intellectual  grandeur,  of  im* 
pressing    the  appearance  of  philosophick 

be  acquired  by  him  that  enlarges  the 
sphere  of  his  understanding  by  a  wnety  of 
knowledge,  and  warms  his  imagination 
with  the  best  productions  of  andent  and 
modem  poetry. 
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A  hand  thus  exercised^  a«id  a  mind  thus 
initructedy  will  bring  the  art  to  a  higher 
degree  of  excellence  than  perhaps  it  has 
hidierto  attained  in  this  country.  Sfieh  a 
student  will  dizain  the  humbler  tiiraUHKof 
painting,  which,  however  profitabliey 'cap 
never  assure  him  a  permanent  reputation. 
He  will  leave  the  meaner  Artist  servilejjr 
to  suppose  .that  these  are  the  hiest  picturQS) 
which  are  noiost  likiely  to  doceiYe  (he 
spectator.  He  will  pern»l  the  iow^er 
painter,  like  the  florist  or  collector  of 
shells,  to  exhilnt  the  mintite  discrimin- 
attons^  which  distinguish  t>ne  object  of  the 
same  species  from  uiother  ^  while  l^  like 
the  {^iik)so[^hec,  will  consider  nature  in 
the  abstract,  and  represent  in,  ^v&ty  Ode  X>f 
his  figures  l;he  character  of  k»  apoc^es* 


If  deceiving  '  the  eye  weve  the  only 
business  of  the  art,/tMre  is  no  doubt, 
indeed,  but  .the  minute  piunter  woiitd  be 
moine  a|rt  to  sttcceed;  .hiit^it  is  not  th^  eye^ 
it  is  date  mind  which  tb(^  paioter  of  genius 
desires  .  to  addmss^  »or.  will  he  Wasjtje  a 
moment  upon  those  smalleiir-Ql^^tfl  .i^idi 
only  serve  to  catch  the  sense^  to  divide  the 
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attention}  and  to  counteract  his  great  design 
of  i^^eaking  to  the  hewt 

This  is  the  ambition  which  I  wish  to 
excite  in  youi:  minds;  and  the  object  I 
have  had  in  my  view,  throughout  this 
discourse,  is  thi^  one  great  idea  which 
^ves  to  painting  its  true  digaity^  which 
entitles  it  to  the  name  of  a  liibnal  Art, 
ranks  it  as  a  sister  of  poetry* 


It  may  possibly  have  happaied  to  niaay 
youn^  students,  whose  application  was 
suf&cioit  to  overcome  all  difficulties,  and 
whose  minds  were  capable  of  embracing 
the  most  extensive  views^  that  they  have^ 
by  a  wroiig  direction  or^naily  gtvaa,  spent 
their  lives  in 'the  meanw  walks  of  pafiit- 
ing,  without  ever  knowing  there  was  a 
nobler  to  pursi^  Albert  Durer,  as  Vasari 
has  justly  remaiked,  would  probably  have 
been  one  of  the  first  painters  of  his  Jsge, 
(and  he  lived  in  an  era  of  gBSfit  scrtiBts,) 
had  be  been  initiated  into  those  great 
prindples  of  the  art,  whidi  were  so  wbli 
understood  and  practised  by  his  centem- 
poraries  in  Italy.      But  unluckily  having 
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never  seen  or  heard  of  any  other  mannery 
he,  without  doubt,  considered  hb  own  as 
perfect 

As  ^r  the  various  departm^its  of  paint* 
ing,  which  do  not  presume  to  make  such 
high  pretensions,  they  are  many.  None 
of  them  are  without,  their  merit,  though 
none  enter  into  competition  with  this  uni-- 
versal  presiding  idea  of  the  art  The 
painters  who  have  applied  themselves  more 
particularly  to  low  and  vulgar  characters, 
and  who  express  with  precision  the  various 
shades  of  passion,  as  they  are  exhibited  by 
vulgar  minds,  (such  as  we  see  in  the  works 
of  Hogarth,)  deserve  great  praise ;  but  as 
their  genius  has  been  employed  on  low 
and  confined  subjects,  the  priiise  which  we 
give  must  be  as  limited  as  its  object  The 
merry-making  or  quarrelli]^  of  the  Boors 
of  Teniers ;  the  nme  sort  of  productions 
of  Brouwer,  or  0^;ade,  are  excellent  in 
their  kuid ;  and  the  excellence  and  its  praise 
will  be  in  proportion,  as,  in  those  limited 
sufcjleots,  and  peculiar  forms,  they  introduce 
more  or  less  of  the  expression  of  those 
pasfiionst  as  they  ^pear  in  general  ai)d  more 
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enlarged  nature.  This  princij^le  may  be 
applied  to  the  Battle-pieces  of  Bourgognonej^ 
the  French  Gallantries  of  Watteau^  and 
even  beyond  the  exhibition  of  animal  life, 
to  the  Landscapes  of  Claude  Lorraine,  and 
the  Sea<- Views  of  Vandervelde.  All  these 
painters  have,,  in  general,  the  same  ri^t, 
in  different  degrees,  to  the  name  of  a 
painter,  which  a  satirist,  an  epigrammatist, 
a  sonneteer,  ^  writer  of  pastorals,  or  de- 
scriptive poetry,  has  to  that  of  a  poet 

In  the  same  rank,  and  perhaps  oi  not  so 
great  merits  is  the  cold  painter  of  portraits. 
But  his  correct  and  just  imitation  of  his  ob* 
ject  has  its  merit  Even  the  painter  of  still 
life,  whose  highest  ambition  is  to  give  a 
minute  representation  of  every  part  of 
those  low  objects  which  he  sets  before  him, 
dnerve.  pJ»  in  proportion  to  his  attvol 
ment ;  because  no  part  of  this  eiLcellent  art^ 
so  much  the  ornament  of  polished  life,  is 
^destjtute  of  value  and  use.  These,  how- 
ever, are  by  no  means  the  views  to  which 
the  mind  of  the  student  ought  to  be  prima' 
rUy  directed.  Having  b^un  by  aiming  at 
better  things,  if  from  particular  inclination, 
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or  firom  the  taste  of  tlie  time  and  place  he 
lives  in^  or  from  neoewitiy,  or  from  £ulure 
in  the  highest  attanpfes,  he  is  obliged  to 
descend  lower^  he  will  bring  iato  the  lower 
sphere  of  art  a  grandeur  of  composition  and 
character,  that  will  raise  and  ennoble  his 
works  fiu*  above  their  natural  rank. 

.  A  man  is  not  weak,  though  he  maj  not 
be  able  to  wiekl  the  clid>.of  Hercules ;  nor 
does  a  man  always  pmctise  that  whidi  he 
esteems  the  best ;  but  does  that  whidi  he 
can  best  do.  In  modemte  attempts  there 
are  many  walks  open  to  the  artist  But  as 
the  idea  of  beauty  is  of  necessity  but  ooa, 
so  there  can  be  but  one  great  mode  of 
painting ;  the  leading  principle  of  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  explain, 

I  should  be  sorry,  if  what  k  here  recom* 
mended,  dhould  be  at  all  understood  to 
countenance  a-  careless  or  undetermined 
manner  of  painting.  For  though  the  pain* 
ter  is  to  overlook  the  accidental  discrimi* 
nations  of  nature,  he  is  to  exhibit  distinctly, 
and  with  precision)  the  gene]^  forms  of 
things.     A  firm  and  d^ermined  outline  is 
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one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  great  style 
in  painting ;  and  let  me  add^  that  he  who 
possesses  the  knowledge  of  the  exact  form 
which  every  part  of  nature  ought  to  have, 
will  be  fond  of  expressing  that  knowledge 
with  correctness  and  precision  in  all  his 
works. 

To  conclude ;  I  have  endeavoured  to  re- 
duce the  idea  of  beauty  to  general  princi- 
ples :  and  I  had  the  pleasure  to  observe 
that  the  Professor  of  Painting  proceeded  in 
the  same  method^  when  he  showed  you' 
that  the  artifice  of  contrast  was  founded  but 
on  one  principle.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
^s  the  only  means  of  advancing  science ;  of 
clearing  the  mind  from  a  confused  heap  of 
contradictory  observations,  that  do  but  per- 
plex and  puzzle  the  student,  when  he  com- 
pares them,  or  misguide  him  if  he  gives 
himself  up  to  their  authority;  bringing 
them  under  one  general  head,  can  al<me 
give  rest  and  satisfaction  to  an  inquisitive 
mind. 
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DISCOURSE  IV. 


GENfiftAL  IDEAS,  THE  PRESIDING  PRINCIPLE  WHICH 
REGULATES  EVERY  PART  OF  ART;  INTENTION,  EX- 
PBSSSIOir,,  'CeiiOURING^  AND  DRAPBlTr. --^  TWO  ]>I»* 
TINCT  STTLS8  IN  HISTORT-PAINTISa ;  TlTS  QiiAN% 
AND  THE  ORNAMENTAL.  —  THE  SCHOOLS  IN  WHICH 
EACH  IS  TO  BE  FOUND.  —  THE  COMPOSITE  STYLE.  — 
THE  STYLE  FO^BfED  ON  LOCAL  CUSTOMS  AND  HABITS, 
OR  A  PABTZitL  VIBW  09' NATURE* 

GENTIBMPN, 

Tmr  value  and  rank  of  every  art  is  in  prcv 
portion  to  tiie  mental  labour  employed  in 
it,  or  the  mental  pleasure  produced  by  it 
As.  this  princifde  is^  observed  or  neglected, 
our  profession' becomes  ekber  a  liberal  art, 
M'^A  mechankal  trade.^  In  the  hands  of 
one  man  it  makes  the  highest  pretensions^ 
as  it  is  addressed  to  the  noblest  ftculties  t 
in  those  c^  another  it  is  reduced  to  a  mer^ 
matter  of  ornament ;  and  the  painter  has 
but  the  humble  province  of  furnishing  our 
apartments  with  elegance. 
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This  exertion  of  mind,  which  is  the  only 
circumstance  that  truly  ennobles  our  Art, 
makes  the  great  distinction  between  the 
Roman  and  Venetian    schools.     I    have 


formerly  observed  that  perfect  form  is 
produced    by    leaving  out  particularities, 

I  and  retaining  only  general  ideas ;  I  shall  now 
endeavour  4;o  show  that  this  principle,  which 
I  have  proved  to  be  metaphysically  just, 
extends  itsdf  to  every  part  of  the  Art;  that 

[  it  gives  what  is  called  the  grand  style^  to 
Invention,  to  Composition,  to  Expression, 
and  even  to  O>louring  and  Drapery* 


Invention  in  Painting  does  not  hnply  the 
invention  of  the  subject ;  for  that  is  com;^ 
monly  supplied  by  the  Poet  or  Historian.^ 
With  respect  to  the  choice,  no  su}]ject  can 
be  proper  that  is  not  generally  interesting. 
It  ought  to  be- either  some  eminent  instance 
)of  )ieroick  actiofn,  or  heroick  sufieringr 
There  must  be  something  either  m  tfie 
action,  or  in  the  object,  in  which  men  are 
universally  concerned,  and  which  powei^iUy 
strikes  upon  the  publick  sympathy. 

XI 
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*  SItricUy  apeakingi  iiKleod^  no  sufageet  ciai 
be  of  i]|iiver9id»  hardly  om  it  be  of  genera^ 
concern ;  but  there  are  events  and  cbarae^ 
ters  80  popularly  known  in  thote  countrief 
where  our  Art  is  in  request^  that  they 
may  be  coxisidered  as  sufficiently  general 
for  all  our  purposes.  Such  are  the  great 
events  of  Gre^  and  Roman  fable  and 
history 9  which  early  ^ucation*  and  the 
usual  course  of  reading,  have  made  fami^ 
liar  and  interesting  to  all  Europe,  without 
being  degraded  by  Uie  vulgarism-  of  ordi- 
nary life  in  any  country*  Such  too  are 
Ihe  aqpital  subjects  of  scripture  history, 
whinh,  beside  their  g»i<eral  notoriety ,  be* 
come  venerable  by  their  oonnef^iQii  with 
our  neU^n* 


* « 


As  it  is  rnqpiired  that  the  sttl>ject  sdet^ 
should  be  a  general  one^  it  is  no  less  ne^et^- 
sary  that  it  should  be  k^t  unembarrassed 
wildi  whatever  may  any  way  serve,  tor  cGhrtde 
the  attention  of  the  qpectator.  Whenever 
a  story  is  related,  every  man  forms  a  picture 
in  his.  mind  4of  the  action  and  expression  of 
tba  penuna  employed  The  powear  of  re* 
presenting  this  mental  picture  on  canvass  is 

VOL.  I.  .         G 
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what  we  call  invention  in  a  Painter.  And 
aa  in  the  conception  of  this  ideal  picture, 
the  mind  does  not  enter  into  the  minute 

m 

peculiarities  of  the  dress,  furniture,  or  scene 
of  action ;  so  when  the  Painter  comes  to 
represent  it,  he  contrives  those  little  ne* 
cessary  concomitant  circumstances  in  such 
a  manner,  that  they  shall  strike  the  specta- 
tor no  more  than  they  did  himself  in  his 
first  conception  of  the  story. 

I  am  very  ready  to  allow,  that  some  cir- 
cumstances of  minuteness  and  particularity 
frequently  tend  to  give  an  air  of  truth  to  a 
piece,  and  to  interest  the  spectator  in  an 
extraordinary  manner.  Such  circumstances 
therefore  cannot  wholly  be  rejected :  but  if 
there  be  any  thing  in  the  Art  which  requires 
peculiar  nicety  of  discernment,  it  is  the 
disposition  of  these  minute  dicumstantial 
parts;  which,  according  to  the  judgment 
employed  in  die  choice,  become  so  useful 
to  truth,  or  so  injurious  to  grandeur. 

However,  the  usual  and  most  dangerous 
error  is  on  the  side  of  minut^iess;  wod 
therefore  I  think  caution  most  necessary 
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where  most  have  failed.  The  general 
idea  constitutes  real  excellence.  All  small^ 
er  things,  however  perfect  in  their  way, 
are  to  be  sacrificed  without  mercy  to  the 
greater.  The  Painter  will  not  inquire  what 
things  may  be  admitted  without  much  cen- 
sure; he  will  not  think  it  enough  to  show 
that  they  may  be  there;  he  will  show  that 
they  must  be  there;  that  their  absence 
would  render  his  picture  maimed  and  de^ 
fective. 

Thus,  though  to  the  principal  group  a 
second  or  third  be  added,  and  a  second  and 
third  mass  of  light,  care  must  be  taken 
that  these  subordinate  actions  and  lights^ 
neither  each  in  particular,  nor  all  together, 
come  into  any  degree  of  competition  with 
the  principal :  they  should  merely  make  a 
part  of  that  whole  which  would  be  imper- 
fect without  them.  To  every  kind  of  paint* 
iBg  thi3  rule  may  be  applied  Even  in  por- 
traits, the  grace,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
^keness,  consists  more  in  taking  the  ge* 
a^ral  air,  than  in  observing  the'  exact 
similitude  of  every  feature. 

o  2 
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Thus  figures  must  have  m  ground  where- 
on to  stand;  they  must  be  clothed;  there 
must  be  a  back^ground ;  there  mujBt  be  light 
and  ahadow ;  but  none  of  these  ought  to 
i^pear  to  have  taken  up  any  part  of  Che 
artist's  atteution.  They  should  be  so  ma^ 
naged  as  not  even  to  catch  that  of  the 
spectator.  We  koow  well  enough^  when 
wie  analy fse  a  piece,  the  difficulty  and  the 
auhtilty  with  which  an  artist  adjusts  the 
back-ground)  drapery,  and  masses  of  light ; 
we  know  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
^race  and  effect  of  his  picture  d^ends  upon 
jbhenei;  but  this  ait  is  so  much  concealed^ 
even  to  a  judicious  eye,  that  no  remains  of 
any  <if  these  sidlKHrdinate  parts  occur  to  the 
memory  whoa  the  puture  is  not  preunt 

Hie  gnmt  end  of  the  art  is  to  strike  the 
'  iioi^gluiiatioQ.  The  Painter  therefore  is  t0 
make  no  oafeentation  of  the  means  by  #hidi 
this  is  .done  ( the  spectator  is  only  to  fi^el  the 
neault  in  his  bosom.  An  inferiw  artist  is 
umvilUsg  tibat  any  fiart  of  his  induataj 
shaidd4M.lost  upon  the  spectator.  He  takes 
as  much  pains  to  diacover,  aa  the  greaterar* 
tist  does  to  conceal,  the  marks  of  his  sub- 

II 
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»  • 

ordinate  assiduity.  In  works  of  the  lower 
kind,  ever  J  thing  appears  stqdiec^  and  en- 
cumbered; it  is  all  boastful  art,  and  open 
affectation.  The  ignorant  often  part  from 
such  pictures  with  wonder  in  their  moiiths, 
aiid  indifference  in  their  hearts. 

But  it  is  not  enough  in  Invention  that  the 
Ajrtist  should  restraoin  and  ke^  under  all  the 
inferior  parts  of  his  subject }  he  must  some- 
times deviate  from  vulgar  andstrict  historical 
truth,  in  pursuing  the  grandeur  of  his  design. 

How  much  the  great  style  exacts  from  its 
professors  to  conceive  and  represent  their 
subjects  in  a  poetical  manner,  not  confined 
to  mere  matter  of  fact,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Cartoons  of  Rafikelle.  In  all  the  pictures  in 
which  thepainterhasrepresented  the  apostles, 
be  has  drawn  them  with  great  nobleneSa ;  he 
has  given  them  as  much  dignity  as  the  human 
figvore  is  capaUe  of  receiving ;  yet  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  in  Scripture  they  had  no  such 
respectable  appearance ;  and  of  St  Paul  in 
particular,  we  are  tdd  by  himself^  that  his 
d0c2%  presence  was  mean.  Alexander  is  said 
to  have  been  of  a  low  stjafture:  aPaiuter  oi^ht 

6  8 
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not  so  to  represent  him.  Agesilaus  was  low, 
lame^  and  of  a  mean  appearance :  none  of 
these  defects  ought  to  appear  in  a  piece  of 
which  he  is  the  hero.  In  conformity  to 
custom 9  I  call  this  part  of  the  art  History 
Fainting ;  it  ought  to  be  called  Poetical,  as 
in  reality  it  is. 

All  this  is  not  falsifying  any  fact ;  it  is 
taking  an  allowed  poetical  licence.  A  Pain- 
ter of  portraits,  retains  the  individual  like- 
ness ;  a  Painter  of  history,  shows  the  man 
!  by  showing  his  actions.  .  A  Painter  must 
compensate  the  natural  deficiencies  of  his 
art  He  has  but  one  sentence  to  utter,  but 
one  moment  to  exhibit  He  cannot,  like 
the  poet  or  historian,  expatiate,  and  impress 
jthe  mind  with  great  veneration  for  the  cha- 
racter of  the  her6  or  saint  he  represents, 
though  he  lets  us  know  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  saint  was  deformed,  or  the  hero 
lame.  The  Painter  has  no  other  means  of 
giving  an  idea  of  the  dignity  of  the  mind, 
but  by  that  external  appearance  whidi  gran*- 
deur  of  thought  does  generally,  though. net 
always,  impress  on  the  countenance;  and 
by  that  correspondence  of  figure  to  senti- 
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ment  and  situation,  which  all  men  wish, 
l^ut  cannot  command.  The  Painter  who 
may  in  this  one  particular  attain  with  ease 
what  others,  desire  in  vain,  ought  to  give 
all  that  he  possibly  can,  since  there  are  so 
many  circumstances  of  true  greatness  that 
he  cannot  give  at  all.  He  cannot  make 
his  hero  talk  like  a  great  man ;  he  must 
make  him  look  like  one.  For  which 
reason,  he  ought  to  be  well  studied  in 
the  analysis  of  those  circumstances  which 
constitute  dignity  of  appearance  in  real 
life. 

As  in  Invention,  so  likewise  in  £x* 
pression,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  run 
into  particularities.  Those  expressions 
alone  should  be  given  to  the  figures 
which  their  respective  situations  generally 
produce.  Nor  is  this  enough ;  each  per- 
son should  also  have  that  expression  which 
men  of  his  rank  generally  exhibit.  The 
joy,  or  the  grief  of  a  character  of  dig- 
nity is  not  to  be  expressed  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  similar  passion  in  a  vulgar 
face.  Upon  this  principle,  Bernini,  per- 
hapSf    may  be  subject  to  censure.     This 

6  4 
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ne^ptat,  in  matiy  respects  adminUe,  hm 
gi^en  ft  vety  mean  expression  to  his  star 
Mie  of  Davids  who  is  represented  as  just 
going  to  throw  the  stone  from  the  sling; 
and  in  dxler  to  give  it  the  expression 
of  energy,  he  has  made  him  biting  his 
under-lip.  This  expression  is  far  ftorn 
being  general,  and  still  farther  fiom  beiag 
dignified.  He  might  have  seen  it  in  an 
instance  ot  two;  and  he  mistook  aoddmt 
Sbt  generality. 

With  respect  to  G)louring,  though  it 
may  appear  at  first  a  part  of  painting 
merely  mechanical,  yet  it  still  has  its  rules, 
and  those  grounded  upon  that  presiding 
principle  which  regulates  both  the  great 
and  the  little  in  the  study  of  a  Painter. 
%  this,  th6  first  efibct  of  the  picture  is 
product;  and  as  this  is  performed^  the 
spectator  as  he  walks  the  gallery,  wiU 
Stop,  or  pass  along.  To  give  a  general 
Bk  of  grandeur  at  first  view,  all  triflingi 
or  artfiil  pky  of  little  lights,  or  an  atten- 
tion to  a  tttriety  of  tints  is  to  be  avoided; 
a  quietness  and  simplicity  inust  reign  wrer 
the  whole  work;  to  tdiitsh  a  breadth  of  uni- 
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feniij  and  simple  oolouTy  will  very  much  con- 
tribute.    Grandeur  of  effect  is  produced  by 
two  different  ways,  which  seem  entirely  op- 
posed to  each  other.      One  is^  by  reducing 
the  colours  to  little  more  than  chiara  oscuio, 
which  was  often  the  practice  of  the  Bolog^ 
man  schools;  and  the  other,  by  making  the 
colours  very  distinct  and  forcible,  sudi  as 
we  see  in  those  of  Rome  and  Florence;  but 
still,  the  presiding  principle  of  both  those 
manners  is  simplicity.     Certainly,  nothing 
cab  be  more  simple  than  monotony;  and  the 
distinct  bluey  red,  and  yellow  colours  which 
are  seen  in  the  draperies  of  the  Roman  and 
Florentine  sdiools,  though  they  have  not 
diat  kind  of  harmony  which  is  produced 
by-  a  variety  of  broken  and  transparent 
ecdours,  have  that  efibct  of  grandeur  whidi 
was  intended.     Perhaps  these  distinct  co- 
kwrs  strike  the  mind  more  forcibly,  from 
there  not  being  any  great  union  between 
diem ;  as  martial  music,  which  is  intended 
to  rouse  tibe  nobler  passions,  has  its  effect 
from  the  sudden  and  strongly  marked  tran- 
sstioas  fiom  one  note  to  another,  whidi 
that  style  of  music  requires ;  whilst  in  that 
wfaidi  is  intraided  to  move  the  softer  pas- 
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sionS)  the  notes  imperceptibly  melt  into 
one  another. 


In  the  same  manner  as  the  historical  Pain- 
ter never  enters  into  the  detail  of  colom*89 
so  neither  does  he  debase  his  conceptions 
with  minute  attention  to  the  discriminations 
of  Drapery.  It  is  the  inferior  style  that 
marks  the  variety  of  stufis.  With  him^  the 
doathing  is  neither  wooUen»  nor  linen,  nor 
silk,  satin,  or  velvet:  it  is  drapery;  it  is 
nothing  more.  The  art  of  disposing  the 
foldings  of  the  drapery  makes  a  very  consi- 
derable part  of  the  Painter's  study.  To 
make  it  merely  natural,  is  a  mechanical 
operation,  to  which  neither  genius  nor  taste 
ate  required ;  whereas,  it  requires  the  nicest 
judgment  to  dispose  the  drapery,  so  that  the 
folds  shall  have  an  easy  communication,  and 
gracefully  follow  each  other,  with  such  na- 
tural negligence  as  to  look  like  the  effect  of 
chance,  and  at  the  same  time  show  the 
figure  under  it  to  the  utmost  advantage. 

Carlo  Maratti  was  of  opinion,  that  the  dis- 
position of  drapery  was  a  more  difficult  art 
than  ev^i  that  of  drawing  the. human  figure; 
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that  a  Student  might  be  more  easily  taught 
the  latter  than  the  former;  as  the  rules  of 
drapery^  he  said^  could  not  be  so  well  as- 
certained as  those  for  delineating  a  correct 
form.  This,  perhaps,  is  a  proof  how  will- 
ingly we  favour  our  own  peculiar  excel- 
lence. Carlo  Maratti  is  said  to  have  valued 
himself  particularly  upon  his  skill  in  this 
part  of  his  art ;  yet  in  him,  the  disposition 
appears  so  ostentatiously  artificial,  that  he 
is  inferior  to  Rafiaelle,  even  in  that  which 
^ve  him  his  best  claim  to  reputation. 

Such  is  the  great  principle  by  which  we 
must  be  directed  in  the  nobler  branches  of 
our  art  Upon  this  principle,  the  Roman, 
the  Florentine,  the  Bolognese  schools,  have 
formed  their  practice;  and  by  this  they 
have  deservedly  obtained  the  highest  praise. 
These  are  the  three  great  schools  of  the 
world  in  the  epic  style.  The  best  of  the 
French  school,  Foussin,  Le  Sueur,  and  Le 
Brun,  have  formed  themselves  upon  these 
models,  and  consequently  may  be  said, 
though  Frenchmen,  to  be  a  colony  from 
the  Roman  school.  Next  to  these,  but  in 
a  very  different  style  of  excdlenoe^  we 
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may  rank  the  VeaetMn^  together  with  the 
Flemish  and  the  Dutch  schools ;  sU  pro- 
fessing to  depart  from  the  great  purposes 
of  painting,  and  catching  at  applause  bj 
inferior  qualities. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  some  will  censure 
me  for  placing  the  Venetians  in  this  inferior 
class,  and  many  of  the  warmest  admirers 
of  painting  will  think  them  unjustly  de- 
graded; but  I  wish  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood. Though  I  can  by  no  means  allow 
them  to  hold  any  rank  with  the  nobler 
school^  of  painting,  they  accomplished 
perfectly  the  thing  they  attempted.  But 
as  mere  elegance  is  their  principal  object, 
as  they  seem  more  willing  to  daszle  than 
to  affect,  it  can  be  no  injury  to  them  to 
suppose  that  their  practice  is  usdul  only 
to  its  proper  end.  But  what  may  height- 
en the  degant  may  d^rade  the  sublime. 
There  is  a  simplicity/  and  I  may  add, 
severity,  in  the  great  manner,  which  is, 
I  am  afraid,  almost  incompatible  with  this 
comparatively  sensual  style. 

Tintoret,  Paul  Veronese,  and  others  of 
the  Venetian  school,  seem  to  have  painted 
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with  no  Other  purpo9e  dian  to  be  admired 
for  their  skill  and  expertnesa  in  the  me- 
chanism of  painting,  and  to  make  a  parade 
of  that  arty  whidi^  as  I  before  obaervedf 
the  higher  style  requires  Its  followers  to 
conceal  j 

In  a  conference  of  the  French  Academy, 
at  which  were  present  Le  Brun,  Sebastian, 
Bourdon,  and  all  the  eminent  Artists  of 
that  age,  one  of  the  Academicians  desired 
to  haire  their  opinion  on  the  conduct  of 
Fsul  Veronese,  who,  though  a  Paanter  of 
great  consideration,  had,  comtMry  to  the 
strict  rules  of  art,  in  his  picture  of  Ferseus 
and  Ajadromeda,  repmsented  the  prijDcipaJi 
figure  in  shade*  To  this  question  no  aalw- 
factory  answer  was  then  given.  But  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  if  they  had  considered 
the  dbass  of  the  Artist,  and  ranked  him  as 
an  omamental  F^injter,  these  would  haw 
been  no  difficulty  in  amsweniiig  -^^  It  wus 
^^  unreasonable  toes^ctiwliai;  was  never  m^ 
^^  teoiied.  His  intantkai  was  solely  to  pni«- 
^^  (dace  anelkctof ligbtaed  shadow;  emry 
<<  thing  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  that  intant, 
^^  and  ^  capricious  oMnpositkm  nf  that 
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*^  picture  suited  very  well  with  the  style 
^.  which  he  professed."     . 

Young  minds  are  indeed  too  apt  to  be 
captivated  by  this  splendour  of  style ;  and 
that  of  the  Venetians  is  particularly  pleas- 
ing ;  for  by  them,  all  those  parts  of  the  Art 
that  gave  pleasure  to  the  eye  or  sense,  have 
been  cultivated  with  care,  and  carried  to 
the  degree  nearest  to  perfection.  The 
powers  exerted  in  the  mechanical  part  of 
the  Art  have  been  called  the  language  of 
Pamten;  but  we  may  say,  that  it  is  but 
poor  eloquence  which  only  shows  that  the 
orator  can  talk.  Words  should  be  em- 
ployed as  the  means,  not  as  the  end: 
language  is  the  instrument,  conviction  is 
the  work. 

The  language  of  Painting  must  indeed 
foe  allowed  these  masters;  but  even  in  that, 
they  have  shown  more  copiousness  than 
choice,  and  more  luxuriancy  than  judg- 
ment If  we  consider  the  uninteresting  sub- 
jects of  their  invention,  or  at  least  the  unin- 
tereisting  manner  in  which  they  are  treated ; 
if  we  attend  to  their  capricious  composition. 
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their  violent  and  affected  contrasts^  whether 
of  figures  or  of  light  andshadow,  the  richness 
of  then:  drapery,  and  at  the  same  time^  the 
mean  effect  which  the  discrimination  of 
stuffs  gives  to  their  pictures ;  if  to  these  we 
add  their  total  inattention  to  expression; 
and  then  reflect  on  the  conceptions  and 
the  learning  of  Michael  Angelo,  or  the 
simplicity  of  Raffaelle,  we  can  no  longer 
dwell  on  the  cdmparison.  Even  in  colour- 
ing, if  we  compare  the  quietness  and 
chastity  of  the  Bolognesfe  pencil  to  the 
bustle  and  %  tumult  that  fills  every  part  of 
a  Venetian  picture,  without  the  least  at- 
tempt to  interest  the  passions,  their  b<ME(sted 
art  will  appear  a  mere  stru^le  without 
effect ;  a  tale,  fold  by  an  idiots  fidt  of  $aund 
and  fury^  fig^ifyi^g  nothing. 

Such  as  suppose  that  the  great  style 
mi^t  happily  be  blended  with  the  orna- 
mental, that  the  simple,  grave  and  ma^ 
jestic  dignity  of  Raffaelle  could  unite  with 
the  glow  and  bustle  of  a  Paolo,  or  Tin- 
toret,  are  totally  mistaken.  The  prind* 
pies  by  which  each  is  attained  are  so 
contrary  to  each  other,  that  they  seem. 
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in  my  opinion,  incompatible,  and  as  im« 
possible  to  exist  together,  as  that  in  the 
mind  the  most  sublime  ideas  and  the 
lowest  sensuality  should  at  the  same  tine 
be  united. 

The  subjects  of  the  Venetian  F^inten 
are  mostly  such  as  give  them  an  oppor^ 
tunity  of  introducing  a  great  numbi^  of 
figures ;  such  as  feasts,  marriages,  and 
processions,  public  martjrrdoms,  or  mira^ 
dee.  I  can  easUy  conceive  that  Paul 
Verouese,  if  he  were  asked,  would  say, 
that  no  subject  was  proper  for  an  historical 
picture,  but  9uqh  as  admitted  at  least  fbr«- 
ty  figures :  for  in  a  less  number,  he  would 
assert,  there  could  be  no  oppwtunity  of 
the  Painter's'  showing  his  art  in  oofOfKh 
sition,  his  dexterity  of  managing  and  dis- 
poung  the  masses  of  light  and  groiqis  of 
%ures,  and  of  introducing  a  variety  (ef 
JSnsteim  dresses  md  characters  in  tbttr 
ri^8tii& 

But  the  thin£  is  very  dilEbrent  with  a  pn^ 
pil  of  the  greater  schools.  Anpihale  Caraoci 
thought  twelve  figures  sufficient  for  any 
story ;  he  conceived  that  more  would  con* 
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tribute  to  no  end  but  to  fill  space;  that 
they  would  be  but  cdid ,  spectators  of  the 
general  action,  or  to  use  his  own  expres* 
sion,  that  they  would  he  ^figures  to  be  ht^ 
-Besides^  it  is  impossible  for  a  picture  com- 
posed of  so  many  parts  to  have  that  e£feot 
so  indispensably  necessary  to  grandeur,  that 
of  one  complete  whole.  However  contra^ 
dictory  it  may  be  in  geom^ry,  it  is  true  in 
taste,  that  many  little  things  will  not  make 
a  great  one.  The  Sublime  impresses  the 
mind  at  once  with,  one  great  idea ;  it  is  a 
single  blow:  the  Elegant  indeed  may  be 
produced  by  repetition ;  by  an  accumular- 
lioai  of  many  minute  circumstances. 

However  great,  tfaie  difference  is  between 
the  composition  of  the  Venetian,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Italian  schools,  there  is  full  as 
great  a  dii^arity  in  the  effect  of  their  pic^ 
tares  as  produced  by  colours.  And  though 
Igi  this  respect  the  Venetians  must  be  al* 
lowed  extraordinary  skill,  yet  even  that 
skill,  as  they  have  employed  it,  will  but 
ill  correspond  with  the  great  style.  Their 
colouring  is  not  only  too  brilliant,  but,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  too  harmonious,  to 

VOL.   I.  H 
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produce  that  solidity^  steadiness,  and  simk 
plicitj  of  e&ct,  which  heroic  subjects 
require,  and  which  simple  or  grave  colours 
only  can  grve  to  a  work.  That  they  ar&  te 
be  caudously  studied  by  those  who  are 
ambitious  of  treading  the  great  voalk  cf 
history  is  confirmed,  if  it  wants  confinor* 
ation,  by  the  greatest  of  all  authorities^ 
Michael  Angelo.  This  wonderful  mao^ 
after  having  seen  a  picture  by  Titian,  told 
Vasaro^  who  accompanied  him.*  ^<  that  ha 
^  liked  much  lus  colouring  and  manner ;" 
but  then  he  added^  ^'that  it  waaa  pity,  the 
^^  Venetian  painters  did  not  learn  to  dfaw 
<^  correctly  in  their  early-  youUi^  and  adopt 
"  a  better  manner  of  ^tudyP 

By  this  it  appears,  that  the  principal  at- 
tention of  the  Ve&'^tiait  painters,  in  the  opi^ 
nion  of  Michad  Angelo,  seemed  to  be  en^ 
grassed  by  the  stikty  of  colours,  to  tli^ 
neglect  of  the  idealdeaufy  of  farm^  or  pro^ 

*  Di^eado,  chemolto  gU  i^acent  il.ooloxibo  $xM,.e 
lamaniera;  micheera.un  peccatoi^  che. a  VenessifiNno^ 
t'imparasse  da  principio  a  disegiuure  bene,  e  che  non  bar 
▼essano  que'  pittori  miglior  modo  nello  studio.  Vas.  torn, 
iii.  p.  22B.    ViU  di  Tiziano. 
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prietj  of  expression.  B(rt  if  general  cen- 
sure was  given  to  that  school  from  the  sight 
of  a  picture  of  Titian,  how  much  more 
heavily  and  more  justly  would  the  censure 
&11  on  Paolo  Veronese,  and  more  especially 
on  Tintoret?  And  here  I  cannot  avoid 
citing  Vasari's  opinion  of  the  style  afld 
manner  of  Tintoret.  "  Of  all  the  extra- 
**  ordinary  geniuses  V*  says  he,  "that  have 
*^  practised  the  art  of  painting,  for  wild» 
"  cftpricious,  extravagant,  and  fantastical 
"  inventions,  for  furious  impetuosity  and 
^^  boldness  in  the  execution  of  his  work, 
^<  thfere  is  none  like  Tintoret ;  his  strange 
«  whimsies  are  even  beyond  extravagance, 
and  his  works  seem  to  be  produced 
rather  by  chance,  than  in  consequence 
^*  of  *  any  previous  design,  as  if  he 
^^  wanted  to  Convince  the  world  that  the 

.  *  Nelle  cose  della  pittura,  straTagante,  capricciosc^ 
presto,  e  resoluto,  et  il  piu  terrible  cervello,  che  habbia 
bavuto  mai  la  pittura,  come  si  puo  vedere  in  tutte  le  sue 
opere;  g  ne'  coihponimenti  deQe  storie,  fantasticbe,  e 
&ftiB  da'  lui'  diversamente,  e  fiiori  dell'  uso  degli  altri 
pittori:  anzi  hi  supertfto  la  dtravagaoza,  con  le  nuoye, 
e  capricciose  invention!,  e  strani  ghiribizzi  del  suo 
intelleto,  che  ha  lavorato  a  caso,  e  senza  disegno,  quasi 
monstrando  che  quest*  arte  e  una  baia. 
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^^  art  was  a  trifle,  and  of  the  most  easy 
^*  attainment" 

For  my  own  part,  when  I  speak  of  the 
Venetian  painters,  I  wish  to  be  understood 
to  mean  Paolo  Veronese  and  Tintoret,  to 
the  exclusion  of  Titian ;  for  though  his 
style  is  not  so  pure  as  that  of  many  other  of 
the  Italian  schools,  yet  there  is  a  sort  of 
senatorial  dignity  about  him,  which,  how- 
ever awkward  in  his  imitators,  seems  to  be- 
come him  exceedingly.  His  portraits  alone^ 
from  the  nobleness  and  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter which  he  always  gave  them,  will  en- 
title him  to  the  greatest  respect,  as  he  un- 
doubtedly stands  in  the  first  rank  in  this 
branch  of  the  art. 

It  is  not  with  Titian,  but  with  the  sedu- 
cing qualities  of  the  two  former,  that  I 
could  wish  to  caution  you  against  being  too 
much  captivated.  These  are  the  persons 
who  may  be  said  to  have  exhausted  all  the 
powers  of  florid  doquence,  to  debauch  the 
young  and  unexperienced ;  and  have,  with- 
out doubt,  been  the  cause  of  turning  off  the 
attention  of  the  connoisseur  and  of  the 
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patron  of  art,  as  well  as  that  of  the  painter, 
from  those  higher  excellencies  of  which  the 
art  is  capable,  and  which  ought  to  be  re- 
quired in  every  considerable  production. 
Bj  them,  and  their  imitators,  a  style  merely 
ornamental  has  been  disseminated  through- 
out all  Europe.  Rubens  carried  it  to  Flan- 
ders :  Voet  to  France;  and  Lucca  Giordano, 
to  Spain  and  Naples. 

The  Venetian  is  indeed  the  most  splen* 
did  of  the  schools  of  elegance;  and  it  is  not 
without  reason,  that  the  best  performances 
in  this  lower  school  are  valued  higher  than 
the  second-rate  performances  of  those  above 
them ;  for  every  picture  has  value  when  it 
has  a  decided  character,  and  is  excellent  in 
its  kind.     But  the  student  must  take  care 

« 

not  to  be  so  much  dazzled  with  this  splen- 
dour, as  to  be  tempted  to  imitate  what 
must  ultimately  lead  from  perfection.  Pous- 
sin,  whose  eye  was  always  steadily  fixied  on 
the  Sublime,  has  been  often  heard  to  say, 
^^  That  a  particular  attention  to  colouring 
<<  was  an  obstacle  to  the  student,  in  his 
*^  progress  to  the  great  end  and  design  of 
^  the  art ;  and  that  he  who  attaches  him- 
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"  self  to  this  principal  end,  will  acquire  bjr 
"  practice  a  reasonable  good  method  of 
**  colouring."* 

Though  it  be  allowed  that  elaborate 
harmony  of  colouring,  a  brilliancy  of  tints, 
a  soft  and  gradual  tran^ion  from  one  to 
another,  present  to  the  eye,  what  an  har* 
monious  concert  of  musick  does  to  the  ear, 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  painting  is 
not  merely  a  gratification  of  the  sight. 
Such  excellence,  diough  properly  culti- 
vated, where  nothing  higher  than  el^ance 
is  intended,  is  weak  and  unworthy  of  re- 
gard, when  the  work  aspires  to  grandeur 
and  sublimity. 

The  same  reasons  that  have  been  urged 
to  show  that  a  mixture  of  the  Venetian 
style  cannot  improve  the  great  style,  will 
hold  good  in  regard  to  the  Flemish  and 
Dutch  schoc^s.    Indeed  the  Flemish  school, 

*  .Qae  cette  application  ainguUere  n'etoit  qu'un  obsttf- 
de  pour  empecher  de  parvenir  au  veritable  but  de  la 
peinture,  &  celui  qui  s'attache  au  principal,  acquiert  par 
la  pratique  unc  assez  belle  maniere  de  peindre.  Con- 
Terence  de  I'Acad.  Franc. 
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of  which  Rubens  is  the  head,  was  fbrm^  ^ 
upon  that  of  the  Venetian ;  like  them,  he. 
took  his  figures  too  mudi  from  the  people 
before  him.     But  it  must  be  allowed  in 
fairour  of  the  Venetians,  that  he  was  more 
gross  than  they,  end  carried  all  their  mis- 
taken methods  to  a  far  greater  excess.     In 
the  Venetian  school  itself  where  thej  all* 
err  from  the  same  cause,  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  effect     The  difference  be- 
tween Paolo  and  Bassano  seems  to  be  only, 
that  one  introduced  Venetian  gentlemen 
into  his  pictures,  and  the  oth^  the  boors 
of  the  district  of  Bassano,  and  called  them  - 
patriarchs  and  prophets. 

The  painters  of  the  Dutch  school  have 
still  more  locality.  With  them,  a  history- 
piece  is  properly  a  portrait  of  themselves ; 
whether  they  describe  the  inside  or  outside 
of  their  houses^  we  have  their  own  people 
engaged  in  their  own  peculiar  occupations ; 
working  or  drinking,  playing  or  fighting. 
The  circumstances  that  enter  into  a  picture 
of  this  kind,  are  so  far  from  giving  a  ge^ 
neral  view  of  human  life,  that  they  exhibit 
4U  the  minute  particularities  of  a  nation 
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differing  in  sereral  respects  from  the  rest 
of  mankind.  Yet,  let  them  have  their 
share  of  more  humble  praise.  The  pain* 
ters  of  this  school  are  excellent  in  their 
own  way;  they  are  only  ridiculous  when 
they  attempt  general  history  on  their  own 
narrow  principles,  and  debase  great  events 
by  the  meanness  of  their  characters. 

Some  inferior  dexterity,  some  extraordi** 
nary  medianical  power  is  apparently  that 
from  which  they  seek  distinction.  Thus, 
we  see,  that  sdiool  alone  has  the  custom 
of  representing  candle-light  not  as  it  really 
appears  to  us  by  night,  but  red,  as  it  would 
illuminate  objects  to  a  spectator  by  day. 
Such  tricks,  however  pardonable  in.  the 
little  style,  where  petty  effects  are  the  sole 
end,  are  inexcusable  in  the  greater,  where 
the  attention  should  never  be  drawn  aside 
by  trifles,  but  should  be  entirdiy  oociq>ied 
by  the  subject  itself. 

The  Bame  local  principles  which  charac- 
terize the  Dutch  school  extend  even  >  to 
their  landscape  painters;  and  Rubens  him* 
self,    who  has  painted  many  landscapes. 
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has  sometimes  transgressed  in  this  par- 
ticuhtr.  Their  pieces  in  this  way  are)  I 
think,  always  a  representation  of  an  in- 
dividual spot,  and  each  in  its  kind ,  a 
very  faithful  but  a  very  confined  portrait. 
Claude  Lorrain,  on  the  contrary,  was 
convinced,  that  taking  nature  as  he  found 
it  seldom  produced  beauty.  His  pio- 
tures  are  a  composition  of  the  various 
draughts  which  he  had  previously  made 
from  various  beautiful  scenes  and  pros- 
pects. However,  Rubens  in  some  meap- 
sure  has  made  amends  for  the  deficiency 
with  which  he  is  charged;  he  has  am- 
trived  to  raise  and  animate  his  otherwise 
uninteresting  views,  by  introducing  a  rain- 
bow, storm,  or  some  particular  acciden- 
tal efiect  of  light  That  the  practice  of 
Claude  Lorrain,  in  respect  to  his  choice^ 
is  to  be  adopted  by  Landscape  painters 
in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Flemish  aud 
Dutch  schools^  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
as  its  truth  is  founded  upon  the  same 
principle  as  that  by  which  the  Historical 
Painter  acquires  perfect  form.  But  whether 
landscape  painting  has  a  right  to  aspire 
so  £Eur  as  to  reject  what  the  painters  call 
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Acddents  of  Nature^  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine. It  is  certain  Chmde  Loarmki 
seldom,  if  ever^  angled  himself  of  those 
accidents;  either  he  thought  that  each 
peculiarities  were  contrary  to  that  stjte 
of  general  nature  which  he  professed^  or 
that  it  would  catch  the  attention  too 
strongly,  and  destroy  that  quietness  and 
repose  which  he  thongbt  necessary  to 
that  kind  of  painting. 

A  Fortrait^painter  likewise,  when  he 
attempts  history,  unless  he  is  upon  his 
guard,  is  likely  to  enter  too  much  into 
^e  detail.  He  too  frequently  makes  his 
historical  heads  look  like  portraits;  and 
this  was  once  the  custom  amongst  those 
old  painters,  who  revived  the  art  before 
general  ideas  were  practised  or  under^ 
stood.  An  History-painter  paints  man 
in  general;  a  Portrait-painter,  a  particu- 
1»  man,  and  consequently  a  defective 
model. 

Thus  an  habitual  practice  in  the  lower 
exercises  of  the  art  will  prevent  many  fiom 
attaining  the   greater.      But  sudfci   of  us 
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who  move  in  these  humbler  walks  q£  the 
profession,   are  not  ignorant  that,  as  the 
natural  dignity  of  the  subject  is  less,  the 
more  all  the  little  ornamental  helps  are 
necessary  to  its  embellishment     It  would 
be  ridiculous  for  a  painter  of  domestick 
scenes,   of  portraits,  landscapes,  ^  animals, 
or  still  life,  to  say  that  he  despised  those 
qualities  which  has  made  the  subordinate 
schools  so  famous.     The  art  of  colouring, 
imd  the  skilful  management  of  light  and 
shadow,    are   essential    requisites    in    his 
confined    labours.      If   we    descend    still 
lower,   what  is  the  painter  of  fruit  and 
flowers  without  the  utmost  art  in  colour- 
ing, and  what  the  painters  call  handling; 
that  is,  a  lightness  of  pencil  that  implies 
great  practice,   and  gives  the  appearance 
of  being  done  with   ease?      Some  here» 
I  believe,  must  remember  a  flower-painter 
whose  boast  it  was,  that  he  scorned  to 
paint  for  the  million :    no,   he   professed 
to  paint   in  the  true   Italian   taste;    and 
despising  the    crowd,    called    strenuously 
upon  the  few  to  admire  him.     His  idea 
of  the  Italian  t^ste  was  to  paint  as  blade 
and  dirty  as  he   could,   and   to  leave  all 
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clearness  and  brilliancy  of  colouring  to 
those  who  were  fonder  of  money  than 
immortality.  The  consequence  was  such 
as  m%ht  be  expected.  For  these  petty 
excellencies  are  here  essential  beauties; 
and  without  this  merit  the  artist's  work 
win  be  more  short-lived  than  the  objects 
of  his  imitation. 

.  From  what  has  been  advanced,  we  must 
now  be  convinoed  that  there  are  two 
distinct  styles  in  history-painting:  die 
grand,  and  the  splendid  or  ornamental 

The  great  style  stands  alone,  and  does 
not  require,  perhaps  does  not  so  well 
admit,  any  addition  from  inferior  beau- 
ties. The  ornamental  style  also  posses- 
ses its  own  peculiar  merit.  However, 
though  the  union  of  the  two  may  make 
a  sort  of  composite  style,  yet  that  style 
is  likely  to  be  more  imperfect  than  either 
of  those  which  go  to  its  composition.  Both 
kinds  have  merit,  and  may  be  excellent 
thou^  in  different  ranks,  if  uniformity 
be  preserved,  and  the  general  and  par- 
ticular   ideas  of   nature    be   not    mixed. 
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Even  the  meanest  of  them  is  (^fficult 
enough  to  attain;  and  the  first  place  be- 
ing already  occupied  by  the  great  artists 
in  each  department,  some  of  those  who 
foUowed  thought  there  was  less  room  for 
them,  and  feeling  the  impulse  of  ambi- 
tion and  the  desire  of  novelty,  and  being 
at  the  same  time  perhaps  willing  to  take 
the  shortest  way,  endeavoured  to  make 
for  themselves  a  place  between  both.  This 
they  have  effected  by  forming  an  union 
of  the  different  orders.  But  as  the  grave 
and  majestick  style  would  suffer  by  an  onion 
with  the  florid  and  gay,  so  also  has  the 
Venetian  ornament  in  some  respect  been 
injured  by  attempting  an  alliance  with 
simplicity- 

It  may  be  asserted,  that  the  great  style 
is  always  more  or  less  contaminated  by 
any  meaner  mixture.  But  it  happens  ia 
a  few  instances,  that  the.  lower  may  be 
improved  by  borrowing  from  the  grand. 
Thus  if  a  portrait-painter  is  desirous  to 
raise  and  improve  his  subject,  he  has  no 
other  means  than  by  approaching  it  to 
a  general  idea.      He  leaves  out  all  the 
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minute  breaks  and  peculiarities  in  the 
fkCe,  and  changes  the  dress  from  a  teih^ 
porary  fashion  to  one  more  permanent, 
which  has  annexed  ta  it  no  ideas  of  mean- 
ness from  its  being  familiar  to  us.  But  if 
an  exact  resemblance  of  an  individual  be 
considered  as  the  sole  object  to  be  aimed 
at)  the  portrait-painter  will  be  apt  to  lose 
more  than  he  gains  by  the  acquired  dignity 
taken  from  general  nature.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  ennoble  the  character  of  a  counte- 
nance but  at  the  expense  of  the  likeness, 
which  is  what  is  most  generally  required  by 
such  as  sit  to  the^painter. 

Of  those  who  have  practised  the  compo- 
»ite  style,  and  have  succeeded  in  this  perilous 
attempt,  perhaps  the  foremost  is  C!orreggio. 
His  style  is  founded  uptfn  modern  grace  and  * 
elegance,  to  which  is  superadded  something 
of  the  simplicity  of  the  grand  style.  A 
breach  of  light  and  colour,  the  general  ideas 
t>f  the  drapery,  an  iminterrupted  flow  of  out- 
line, all  conspire  to  this  effect  Next  to  him 
(perhaps  equal  to  him)  Parmegiano  has  dig- 
nified  the  gente^ess  of  modenti  efi^i- 

n&cy9  hy  uniting  it  with  the  simplicity  c^  the 
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ancients;  and  the  grandeur  and  severity  of 
Michael  Angelo*  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  these  two  extraordinary  mad, 
by  endeavouring  to  give  the  utmost  degree 
of  grace,  have  sometimes  perhaps  exceeded 
its  boimdaries,  and  have  fallen  into  the  most 
hateful  of  all  hateful  qualities,  affectation. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  peculiar  characteristick  of 
men  of  genius  to  be  afraid  of  coldness  and 
insipidity,  from  which  they  think  they 
never  can  be  too  far  removed.  It  particu- 
hffly  hflppens  to  these  great  masters  of 
grace  aiid  elegance*  I%iey  of^  boldly  drive 
on  to  tha  very  verge  of  ridicule;  the  spec- 
tator is  alarmed^  but  at  the  same  time 
admires  their  v^ur  and  intrepidityi 

Strange/ graces  stiU,  and  stranger  fligfatB  they  faad^ 

—  ^  AAA  •  A  a  A  Am  •*■*  ^A 

Yet  ne'er  so  sare  our  passion  to  create^ 

As  when  they  touched  the  brink  of  all  we  hate. 

The  errors  of  genius,  however,  are  par- 
donable, and  none  even  of  the  more  exsJted 
painters  are  whoUy  free  from  them ;  but  they 
have  taught  us,  by  the  rectitude  of  their 
general  practice,  to  correct  their  own  affect- 
ed or  accidental  deviation.     The  very  first 
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have  not  been  always  upon  their  guard)  and 
perhaps  there  is  not  a  fault,  but  what  may 
tske  shelter  under  the  most  venerable  au- 
thorities ;  yet  that  style  only  is  perfect,  in 
which  the  noblest  principles  are  uniformly 
pursued;  and  those  masters  only  are  en- 
titled to  the  first  rank  in  our  estimation, 
who  have  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  their 
art,  and  have  raised  it  to  its  highest  dignity, 
by  exhibiting  the  general  ideas  of  nature. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  but  one  presiding  principle,  which  regu^- 
lates,  and  gives  stability  to  every  art  The 
works,  whether  of  poets,  painters,  moralists, 
or  historians,  which  are  bmlt  upon  general 
nature,  live  for  ever;  while  those  which 
depend  for  their  existence  on  particular 
customs  and  habits,  a  partial  view  of  nature, 
or  the  fluctuation  of  fashion,  can  only  be 
coeval  with  that  which  first  raised  them 
fit>m  obscurity.  Present. time  and  fiiture 
may  be  considered  as  rivals,  and  he  who 
solicits  the  one  must  expect  to  be  discoun- 
tenanced by  the  other. 
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DISCOURSE  V. 


CIRCUMSPECTION  REQUIRED  IM  EMDEAVOUEINO  TO 
UNITE  CONTRARY  EXCELLENCIES.  -^  THE  EXPRESSION 
OF  A  MIXED  PASSION  NOT  TO  BE  ATTEMPTED.  ^— 
EXAMPLES  OF  THOSE  WHO  EXCELLED  IN  THE  GREAT 
STYLE  ;  —  RAFFAELLE,  MICHAEL  ANOELO,  THOSE  TWO 
EXTRAORDINARY  MEN   COMPARED  WITH  EACH  OTHER. 

THE  CHARACTBRISTICAL  STYLE. SALYATOR   ROSA 

MENTIONED  AS  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  THAT  STYLE  ;  — -  AND 
OPPOSED  TO  CARLO  MARATTI.  —  SKETCH  OF  THE  CHA- 
RACTERS   OF    POUSSIN    AND    RUBENS. THESE    TWO 

PAINTERS     ENTIRELY    DISSIMILAR,    BUT    CONMSTENT 

WITH   THEM8ELVE6. THIS     CONSISTENCY    REQUIRED 

IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  ART. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I  PURPOSE  to  carry  on  in  this  discourse 
the  subject  which  I  began  in  my  last  It 
was  my  wish  upon  that  occasion  to  incite'' 
you  to  pursue  the  higher  excellencies  of  the 
art  But  I  fear  that  in  this  particular  I 
have  been  misunderstood.  Some  are  ready 
to  imagine,  when  any  of  their  favourite 
acquirements  in  the  art  are  properly  classed, 
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that  they  are  utterly  disgraced.  This  is  a 
very  great  mistake :  nothing  has  its  proper 
lustre  but  in  its  proper  place.  That  which 
is  Aiost  worthy  of  esteem  in  its  allotted^ 
sphere,  becomes  an  object,  not  of  respect, 
but  of  derision,  when  it  is  forced  into  a 
higher,  to  which  it  is  not  suited ;  and  there 
it  becomes  doubly  a  source  of  disorder,  by 
occupying  a  situation  which  is  not  natural 
to  it,  and  by  putting  down  from  the  first 
place  what  is  in  reality  of  too  much  mag- 
nitude to  become  with  grace  and  propor- 
tion that  subordinate  station,,  to  which 
something  of  less  value  would  be  much 
better  suited. 

My  advice  in  a  word  is  this :  keep  your 
principal  attention  fixed  upon  the  higher 
excellencies.  If  jou  compass  them,  and 
compass  nothing  more,  you  are  still  in  the 
first  class.  We  may  regret  the  innumerable 
beauties  which  you  may  want ;  you  may  be 
very  imperfect:  but  still,  you  are;  an  im- 
perfect artist  of  the  highest  order. 

If,  when. you  have  got  thus  far,  you  can 
add  any,  or  all,  of  the  subordinate  qualifi- 
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cations/  it  is  my  wish  and  advice  that  you 
should  not  neglect  them.  But  this  is  as 
much  a  matter  of  circumspection  and  caution 
at  leasts  as  of  eagerness  and  pursuit 

• 

The.  mind  is  apt  to  be  distracted  by  a 
multiplicity  of  objects;  and  that  scale  of 
perfection  which  I  wish  always  to  be  pre- 
served, is  in  the  greatest  danger  of  b;mg 
totally  disordered)  and  even  inverted. 

« 

Some  excellencies  bear  to  be  united,  and 
are  improved  by  union ;  others  are  of  a  dis- 
cordant nature;  and  the  attempt  to  join 
them,  only  produces  a.  harsh  jarring  of  in- 
congruent  principles.  The  attempt  to  unite 
contrary  excellencies  (of  form,  for  instance) 
in  a  single  figure,  can  never  escape  degene- 
rating into  the  monstrous,  but  by  sinking 
into  the  insipid ;  by  taking  away  its  marked 
character,  and  weakening  its  expression. 

This  remark  is  true  to  a  certain  degree 
with  regard  to  the  passions.  If  you  mean  to 
preserve  the  most  perfect  beauty  in  its  most 
^perfect  state^  you  cannot  express  the  pas- 
sions, all  of  which  produce  distortion  and 
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deformity,  more  or  less  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful faces* 

Guido,  from  want  of  choice  in  adapting  his 
subject  to  his  ideas  and  his  powers,  or  from 
attempting  to  preserve  beauty  where  it  could 
not  be  preserved,  has  in  this  respect  suc- 
ceeded very  ill.  His  figures  are  of);en  engaged 
in  subjects  that  required  great  expression  : 
yet  his  Judith  and  Holofernes,  the  daughter 
of  Herodias  with  the  Baptist's  head,  the 
Andromeda,  and  some  even  of  the  Mothers 
of  the  Innocents,  have  little  more  expression 
than  his  Venus  attired  by  the  Graces. 

Obvious  as  these  remarks  appear,  there  are 
many  writers  on  our  art,  who,  not  being  of 
the  profession,  and  consequently  not  know- 
ing what  can  or  cannot  be  done,  have  been 
very  liberal  of  absurd  praises  in  their  descrip- 
tions of  favourite  works.  They  always  find  in 
them  what  they  are  resolved  to  find  They 
praise  excellencies  that  can  hardly  exist  to- 
gether ;  and  above  all  things  are  fond  of  de- 
scribing with  great  exactness  the  expression 
of  a  mixed  passion,  which  more  particularly 
appears  to  me  out  of  the  reach  of  our  art 
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Such  are  many  disquisitions  which  I 
have  read  on  some  of  the  Cartoons  and 
other  pictures  of  Raffiielle^  where  the  Cri- 
ticks  have  described  their  own  imaginations; 
or  indeed  where  the  excellent  master  him- 
self  may  have  attempted  this  expression  of 
passions  above  the  powers  of  the  art ;  and 
has,  therefore,  by  an  indistinct  and  imper- 
fect markuig,  left  room  for  every  imagin- 
ation, with  equal  probability  to  find  a  pas- 
sion of  his  own.  What  has  been,  and  what 
can  be  done  in  the  art,  is-  sufficiently  dif- 
ficult ;  we  need  not  be  mortified  or  discou- 
raged at  not  being  able  to  execute  the 
exception,  of  .  romantick  imagin<rtion. 
Art  has  its  boundaries,  though  imagination 
has  nolle.  We  can  easily,  like  the  ancients, 
suppose  a  Jupiter  to  be  possessed  of  all  those 
powers  and  perfections  which  the  subordi- 
nate Deities  were  endowed  with  separately. 
Yet,  when  they  employed  their  art  to  repre- 
sent him,  they  confined  his  character  to 
majesty  alone.  Pliny,  therefore,  though  we 
are  under  great  obligations  to  him  for  the 
information  he  has  given  us  in  relation  to 
the  works  of  the  ancient  artists,  is  very  fre- 
quently wrong  when  he  speaks  of  them, 
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which  he  does  very  often  in  the  style  of  many 
of  our  modem  connoisseurs.  He  observes, 
that  in  a  statue  of  Paris,  by  Euphranor,  you 
might  discover  at  the  same  time  three  dif- 
ferent characters ;  the  dignity  of  a  Judge  of 
the  Goddesses,  the  Lover  of  Helen,  and  the 
Conqueror  of  Achilles.  A  statue  in  which 
you  endeavour  to  unite  stately  dignity, 
youthful  elegance,  and  stem  valour,  must 
surely  possess  none  of  these  to  any  eminent 
d^ee. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  there  is 
much  difficulty  as  well  as  danger,  in  an  en- 
deavour to  concentrate  in  a  single  subject 
those  various  powers,  which  rising  from 
different  points,  naturally  move  in  different 
directions. 

The  summit  of  excellence  seems  to  be  an 
assemblage  of  contrary  qualities,  but  mixed, 
in  such  proportions,  that  no  one  part  is  found 
to  counteract  the  other.  How  hard  this  is 
to  be  attained  in  every  art,  those  only  know, 
who  have  made  the  greatest  progress  in 
their  respective  professions. 
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To  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  which  I  think  of  great 
importance,  I  wish  you  to  understand,  that 
I  do  not  discourage  the  younger  Students 
from  the  noble  attempt  of  uniting  all  the 
excellencies  of  art ;  but  syggest  to  them, 
that,  beside  the  difficulties  which  attend 
every  arduous  attempt,  there  is  a  peculiar 
difficulty  in  the  chpice  of  the  expellencies 
which  ought  to  be  united.  I  wish  you  to 
attend  to  this,  that  you  may  try  yourselves, 
whenever  you  are  capable  of  that  trial,  what 
you  can,  and  what  you  cannot  do ;  and  that, 
instead  of  dissipating  your  natural  .faculties 
over  the  immense  field  of  possible  excel- 
lence,  you  may  choose  some  particular  walk 
in  which  you  may  exercise  all  your  powers : 
in  order  that  each  of  you  may  become  the 
first  in  his  way.  If  any  man  shall  be 
master  of  such  a  transcendant,  command- 
ing, and  ductile  genius,  as  to  enable  him  to 
rise  to  the  highest,  and  to  stoop  to  the 
lowest,  flights  of  art,  and  to  sweep  over  all 
of  them  unobstructed  and  secure,  he  is 
fitter  to  give  example  than  to  receive  in- 
struction. 
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Having  said  thus  much  on  the  umon  of 
excellencies,  I  will  next  say  something  of 
the  subordination  in  which  various  excd- 
lencies  ought  to  be  kept 

I  am^  of  opinion,  that  the  ornamental 
style,  which  in  my  discourse  of  last  year 
I  cautioned  you  against  considering  as 
jnindpalf  may  not  be  wholly  unworthy  the 
attention  even  of  those  who  aim  at  the 
grand  style,  when  it  is  properly  placed  and 
properly  reduced* 

But  this  study  will  be  used  with  far 
better  effect,  if  its  principles  are  employed 
in  softening  the  harshness  and  mitigating 
the  rigour  of  the  great  styles  than  if  it 
attempt  to  stand  forward  with  any  preten- 
sions  of  its.  own  to  positive  and  original 
excellence.  It  was  thus  Ludovico  Caracci, 
whose  example  I  formerly  recommended^ 
to  you,  employed  it  He  was  acquainted 
with  the  works  both  of  Corre^o  and  the 
Venetian  painters,  and  knew  die  principles 
by  which  they  produced  those  pleasing 
effects  which  at  the  first  glance  prepossess 
us  so  much  in  their  favour ;  but  he  took 
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only  as  much  from  each  as  would  embellish^ 
but  not  over-power,  that  manly  strength 
and  energy  of  style,  which  is  his  peculiar 
character. 

Since  I  have  already  expatiated  so  largely 
in  my  former  discourse,  and  in  my  present, 
upon  the  iti/les  and  characters  of  Fainting,  it 
will  not  be  at  all  unsuitable  to  my  subject 
if  I  mention  to  you  some  particulars  relative 
to  the  leading  principles,  and  capital  works 
of  those  who  excelled  in  the  great  style ; 
that  I  may  bring  you  from  abstraction 
nearer  to  practice,  and  by  exemplifying  the 
positions  which  I  have  laid  down,  enable 
you  to  understand  more  clearly  what  I  would 
enforce. 

The  prmcipal  works  of  modem  art  are  in 
Fresco^  a  mode  of  painting  which  excludes 
attention  to  minute  elegancies:  yet  these 
worksinFresco,are  the  productions  on  which 
.  the  fame  of  the  greatest  masters  depends : 
such  are  the  pictures  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raffiielle  in  the  Vatican ;  to  which  we  may 
add  the  Cartoons ;  which,  though  not  strictly 
to  be  called  Fresco,  yet  may  be  put  under 
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that  denomination ;  and  such  are  tlie 
works  of  Giulio  Romano  at  Mantua.  If 
these  performances  were  destroyed,  with 
them  would  be  lost  the  best  part  of  the  re- 
putation of  those  illustrious  painters ;  for 
these  are  justly  considered  as  the  greatest 
e£&rts  of  our  art  which  the  world  can  boast 
To  these,  therefore,  we  should  principally 
direct  our  attention  for  higher  excellencies. 
As  for  the  lower  arts«  as  they  have  been 
once  discovered,  they  may  be  easily  attained 
by  those  possessed  of  the  former. 

■ 

Rafiaelle,  who  stands  in  general  foremost 
of  the  first  painters,  owes  his  reputation, 
as  I  have  observed,  to  his  excellence  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  art :  his  works  in 
FrescOf  therefore,  ought  to  be  the  first 
object  of  our  study  and  attention.  His 
easel-works  stand  in  a  lower  degree  of 
estimation :  for  though  he  continually,  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  embellished  his  per- 
formances more  and  more  with  the  addition 
of  those  lower  ornaments,  which  entirely 
make  the  merit  of  some  painters,  yethe  never 
arrived  at  such  perfection  as  to  make  him  an 
object  of  imitation.     He  never  was  able  Uf 
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conquer  perfectly  that  dryness^  or  even  lit- 
tleness of  manner,  which  he  inherited  from 
his  master.  He  never  acquired  that  nicety 
of  taste  in  colours,  that  breadth  of  light 
and  shadow,  that  art  and  management  of 
uniting  light  to  light,  and  shadow  to 
shadow,  so  as  to  make  the  object  rise  out 
of  the  ground  with  the  plqnitude  of  effect 
so  much  admired  in  the  works  of  Correggio. 
When  he  painted  in  oil,  his  hand  seemed 
to  be  so  cramped  and  confined,  that  he  not 
only  lost  that  facility  and  spirit,  but  I  think 
even  that  correctness  of  form,  which  is  so 
perfect  and  admirable  in  his  Fresco-works. 
I  do  not  recollect  any  pictures  ^  of  his  of 
this  kind,  except  perhaps  the  Transfigur- 
ation, in  which  there  are  not  some  parts 
that  appear  to  be  even  feebly  drawn.  That 
this  is  not  a  necessary  attendant  on^  Oilr 
painting,  we  have  abundant  instances  in 
more  modern  painters.  Ludovico  Caracci, 
for  instance,  preserved  in  his  works  in  oil 
the  same  spirit,  vigour,  and  correctness 
which  he  had  in  Fresco.  I  have  no  desire 
to  degrade  Raffaelle  firom  the  high  rank 
which  he  deservedly  holds :  but  by  com- 
paring him   with   himself,    he    does    not 
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appear  to  me  to  be  the  same  mian  in  Oil 
Bs  in  Fresco. 

From  thoto  who  have  ambition  to  tread 
iti  this  great  walk  of  the  art;  Michael  An- 
gelo  claims  the  next  attention.  He  did  not 
possess  so  many  excellencieis  as  Rafiaelle, 
but  those  which  he  had  were  of  the  highest 
kind.  He  considered  the  art  as  consisting 
of  little  more  than  what  may  be  attained  by 
sculpture :  correctness  of  form,  and  energy 
of  character.  We  ought  not  to  expect 
more  than  an  artist  intends  in  his  work. 
He  never  attempted  those  lesser  elegancies 
and  graces  in  the  art  Vasari  says,  he 
never  painted  but  one  picture  in  oil,  and 
resolved  never  to  paint  another,  saying,  it 
was  an  employment  only  fit  for  wcnnen  and 
^children. 

If  any  man  had  a  right  to  look  down  upon 
the  lower  accomplishments  as  beneath  his 
attention,  it  was  certainly  Michael  Angelo ; 
nor  can  it  be  thought  strange,  that  such  a 
mind  should  hove  slighted  or  have  been, 
withheld  from  paying  due  attention  to  all 
those  graces  and  embellishments  of  art, 
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which  have  diffused  such  lustxe  over  the 
works  of  other  painters. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
together  with  these,  which  we  wish  he  had 
more  attended  to,  he  has  rgected  all  the 
false,  though  specious  ornaments,  which  dis- 
grace the  works  even  of  the  most  esteemed 
artists ;    and   I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
when  those  higher  excellencies  are  more 
known  and  cultivated  by  the  artists  and  the 
patrons  of  arts,  his  fame  and  credit  will 
increase  with  our  increasing  knowledge. 
His  name  will  then  be  held  in  the  same 
veneration  as  it  was  in  the  enlightened  age 
of  Leo  the  Tenth :  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  reputation  of  this  truly  great  man  has 
been  continually  declining  .98  the  ^rt  itself 
has  declined.     For  I  must  remark  to  you, 
that  it  has  long  been  much  on  the  dedine, 
and  that  our  only  hope  of  its  revival  will 
consist  in  your  being  thorouglily  sensible  of 
its  deprivation  and  decay.     It  is  to  Michael 
Angelo,  that  we  owe  even  the  existence 
of  Baffaelle :  it  is  to  him  Ratibelle  owes 
the  grandeur  of  his  style.     He  was^  taught 
by  him  to  elevate  his  thoughts,  and  to 
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conceive  his  subjects  with  dignity.  His 
genius,  however,  formed  to  bla^e  and  to 
shine,  might,  like  fire  in  combustible 
matter,  for  ever  have  lain  dormant,  if  it 
had  not  caught  a  spark  by  its  contact  with 
Michael  Angelo ;  and  '  though  it  never 
burst  out  with  his  extraordinary  heat  and 
vehemence,  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  a  more  pure,  regular,  and  chaste 
flame.  Though  our  judgement  must  upon 
the  whole  decide  in  favour  of  Raffaelle, 
yet  he  never  takes  such  a  firm  hold  and 
entire  possession  of  the  mind  as  to  make 
us  desire  nothing  else,  and  to  feel  nothing 
wanting.  The  effect  of  the  capital  works 
of  Michael  Angelo  perfectly  corresponds 
to  what  Bouchardon  said  he  felt  from 
reading  Homer ;  his  whole  frame  appeared 
to  himself  to  be  enlarged,  and  all  nature 
which  surrounded  him,  ,  diminished  to 
atoms. 

If  we  put' these  great  artists  in  a  light  of 
comparison  with  each  other,  Rafiaelle  had 
more  Taste  and  Fancy;  Michael  Angelo 
more  Genius  and  Imagination.  The  one 
excelled  in   beauty,   the  other  in  energy. 
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Michael  Angelo  has  more  of  the  poetical 
Ins|>iration ;  his  ideas  are  vast  and  sublime ; 
his  people  are  a  superior  order  of  beings ; 
there  is  nothing  about  them,  nothing  in 
the  air  of  their  actions  or  their  attitudes, 
or  the  style  and  cast  of  their  limbs  or 
features,  that  reminds  us  of  their  belong- 
ing to  our  own  species.  Raffaelle's  ima- 
gination is  not  so  elevated ;  his  figures  are 
not  so  much  disjoined  from  our  own  dimi- 
nutive race  of  beings,  though  his  ideas 
are  chaste,  noble,  and  of  great  conformity 
to  their  subjects.  Michael  Angelo's  works 
have  a  strong,  peculiar,  and  marked  cha- 
racter :  they  seem  to  proceed  from  his  own 
mind  entirely,  and  that  mind  so  rich  and 
abundant,  that  he  never  needed,  or  seemed 
to  disdain,  to  look  abroad  for  foreign  help« 
Ra£&elle's  materials  are  generally  bor- 
rowed, though  the  noble  structure  is  his 
own.  The  excellency  of  this  extraordinary 
man  lay  in  the  propriety,  beauty,  and 
majesty  of  his  characters,  the  judicious 
contrivance  of  his  Composition,  his  correct- 
ness, of  Drawing,  purity  of  Taste,  and 
skilful  accommodation  of  other  men's  con- 
ceptions   to    his  own  purpose.     Nobody 
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excelled  him  in  that  judgement,  with 
which  he  united  to  his  own  observations 
on  Nature,  the  energy  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  the  Beauty  and  Simplicity  of  the 
Antique.  To  the  question  therefore,  which 
ought  to  hold  the  first  rank,  Rafiaelle  or 
Michael  Angelo,  it  must  be  answered, 
that  if  it  is  to  be  given  tx>  him  who  pos- 
sessed a  greater  combination  of  the  higher 
qualities  of  the  art  than  any  other  man, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  Rafiaelle  is  the 
first  But  if,  as  Longinus  thinks,  the 
sublime,  being  the  highest  excellence  that 
human  composition  can  attain  to,  abun- 
dantly compensates  the  absence  of  every 
other  beauty,  and  atones  for  all  other  defi* 
ciencies,  then  Michael  Angelo  demands 
the  preference. 

These  two  extraordinary  men  carried 
isome  of  the  higher  excellencies  of  the  art 
to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  pro- 
bably they  ever  arrived  at  before.  They 
certainly  have  not  been  excelled,  nor  equal- 
led since.  Many  of  their  successors  were 
induced  to  leave  this  great  road  as  a  beaten 
path,  endeavouring  to  surprise  and  please 
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by  something  uncommon  or  new.  When 
this  desire  of  novelty  has  proceeded  from 
mere  idleness  or  caprice,  it  is  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  criticism ;  but  when  it  has  been 
the  result  of  a  busy  mind  of  a  peculiar 
complexion,  it  is  always  striking  and  in- 
teresting, never  insipid 

Such  is  the  great  style,  as  it  appears  in 
those  who  possessed  it  at  its  height :  in  this, 
search  after  novelty,  in  conception  or  in 
treating  the  subject,  has  no  place. 

But  there  is  another  style,  which,  though 
inferior  to  the  former,  has  still  great  merit, 
because  it  shows  that  those  who  cultivated 
it  were  men  of  lively  and  vigorous  imagin- 
ation. This,  which  may  be  called  the 
original  or  characteristical  style,  being  less 
referred  to  any  true  archetype  existing 
either  in  general  or  particular  nature, 
must  be  supported  by  the  painter's  con- 
sist^icy  in  the  principles  which  he  has 
assumed,  and  in  the  union  and  harmony 
of  his  whole  design.  The  excellency  of 
every  style,  but  of  the  subordinate  styles 
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more  especiaily^  will  very  much  depraid  on 
preserving  that  union  and  harmony  be- 
tween  all  the  component  parts,  that  they 
may  appear  to  hang  well  together,  as  if 
the  whole  proceeded  from  one  mind.  It  is 
in  the  works  of  art  as  in  the  characters  of 
men.  The  faults  or  defects  of  some  men 
seem  to  become  them,  when  they  appear 
to  be  the  natural  growth,  and  of  a  piece 
with  the  rest  of  their  character.  A  fidthfiil 
picture  of  a  mind,  though  it  be  not  of 
the  most  elevated  kind,  though  it  be 
irregular,  wild,  and  incorrect,  yet  if  it  be 
marked  with  that  spirit  and  firmness  which 
characterise  works  of  ^genius,  will  claim 
attention,  and  be  more  striking  than  a  com- 
bination of  excellencies  that  do  not  seem  to 
unite  well  together  ;  or  we  may  say,  than  a 
work  that  possesses  even  all  excellencies,' 
but  those  in  a  moderate  degree. 

One  of  the  strongest-marked  characters 
of  this  kind,  which  must  be  allowed  to  be 
subordinate  to  the  great  style,  is  that  of 
Salvator  Rosa.  He  gives  us  a  peculiar  cast 
of  nature,  which,  though  void  of  all  grace, 
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elegance^  and  simplicity,  though  it  has  no- 
thing of  that  elevation  and  dignity  which 
belongs  to  the  grand  style,  yet^  has  that 
sort  of  dignity  which  belongs  to  savage  and 
uncultivated  nature:  but  what  is  most  to 
be  admired  in  him,  is^  the  perfect  corres- 
pondence which  he  observed  between  the 
subjects  which  he  chose,  and  his  manner  of 
treating  them.  Every  thing  is  of  a  piece : 
his  Rocks,  Trees,  Sky,  even  to  his  handling, 
have  the  same  rude  and  wild  character 
whidi  animates  his  figures. 

With  him  we  may  contrast  the  character 
of  Carlo  Maratti,  who,  in  my  opinion,  had 
no  great  vigour  of  mind  or  strength  of  ori- 
gindi  genius.  He  rarely  seizes  the  imagin- 
ation by  exhibiting  the  higher  excellencies, 
nor  does  he  captivate  us  by  that  originality 
which  attends  the  painter  who  thinks  for 
himself.  He  knew  and  practised  all  the 
rules  of  art,  and  from  a  composition  of 
Raflhelle,  Caracci,  and  Guido,  made  up  a 
style,  of  which  the  only  fault  was,  that  it 
had  no  manifest  defects  and  no  striking 
beauties;    and  that  the  principles  of  hi9 
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composition  are  never  blended  together,  so 
as  to  form  one  uniform  body  original  in  its 
kind,  or  excellent  in  any  view, 

I  will  mention  two  other  painters,  who, 
though  entirely  dissimilar,  yet  by  being  each 
consistent  with  himself,  and  possessing  a 
manner  entirely  his  own,  have  both  gained 
reputation,  though  for  very  opposite  accom- 
plishments. The  painters  I  mean,  are 
Rubens  and  Poussin.  Rubens  I  mention 
in  this  place,  as  I  think  him  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  same  mind  being  seen  in 
all  the  various  parts  of  the  art.  The  whole 
is  so  much  of  a  piece,  that  one  can  scarce 
be  brought  to  believe  but  that  if  any 
one  of  the  qualities  he  possessed  had  been 
more  correct  and  perfect,  his  works  would 
not  have  been  so  complete  as  they  now  ap- 
pear. If  we  should  allow  him  a  greater 
purity  and  correctness  of  Drawing,  his  want 
of  Simplicity  in  Composition,  Colouring, 
and  Drapery,  would  appear  more  gross. 

In  his  Composition  his  art  is  too  ap- 
parent.    His  figures  have  expression,  and 
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act  with  energy,  but  without  simplicity  or 
dignity.  His  colouring,  in  which  he  is 
eminently  skilled,  is  notwithstanding  too 
much  of  what  we  call  tinted.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  his  works,  there  is  a  pro- 
portionable want  of  that  nicety  of  distinct 
tion  and  elegance  of  mind,  which  is  re- 
quired in  the  higher  walks  of  painting: 
and  to  this  want  it  may  be  in  some  degree 
ascribed,  that  those  qualities  which  make 
the  excellency  of  this  subordinate  style, 
appear  in  him  with  their  greatest  lustre. 
Indeed  the  facility  with  which  he  invented, 
the  richness  of  his  composition,  the  luxu- 
riant harmony  and  brilliancy  of  his  colour- 
ing, so  dazzle  the  eye,  that  whilst  his 
works  continue  before  us,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  all  his  deficiencies  are  fuUy 
supplied.  * 

Oppbsed  to  this  florid,  careless,  loose,  and 
inaccurate  style,  that  of  the  simple,  careful, 
pure,  and  correct  style  of  Poussin,  seems  to 

*  A  more  detailed  character  of  Rubens  may  be  foand 
in  the  <<  Journey  to  Flanders  and  Holland/'  near  the 
conclusion*    M. 
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be  a  complete  contrast  Yet  however  op-- 
.  posite  their  characters,  in  one  thing  tkey 
agreed ;  both  of  them  always  preserving  a 
perfect  correspondence  between  all  the  parts 
of  their  respectivie  manners :  insomuch  that 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  altwation 
of  what  is  considered  as  defective  in  either, 
would  not  destroy  the  effect  of  the  whole- 

Foussin  lived  and  conversed  with  the 
ancient  statues  so  long,  that  he  may  be  said 
to  have  been  better  acquainted  with  them 
than  with  the  people  who  were  about  him. 
I  have  often  thought  that  he  carried  his 
veneration  for  them  so  far  as  to  wish  to  give 
his  works  the  air  of  Ancient  Paintings.  It 
is  certain  he  copied  some  of  the  Antique 
Paintings,  particularly  the  Marriage  in  the 
Aldobrandini-Palace  at  Rome,  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  best  relique  of  those 
remote  ages  that  has  yet  been  found. 

No  works  of  any  modern  have  so  much  of 
the  air  of  Antique  Painting  as  those  of  Pous-^ 
sin.  His  best  performances  have  a  remark- 
able dryness  of  manner,  which  though  by  no 
means  to  be  recommended  for  imitation^ 
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yet  seems  perfectly  correspcmdent  to  that 
ancient  simplicity  which  distinguishes  his 
style.  lake  Folidoro  he  studied  the 
ancients  so  much  that  he  acquired  a  habit 
of  thinking  in  their  way,  and  seemed  to 
know  perfectly  the  actions  and  gestures 
they  would  use  on  every  occasion. 

Poussin  in  the  latter  part  of  ^  his  fife 
changed  from  his  dry  manner  to  one  much 
softer  and  richer,  where  there  is  a  greater 
miion  between  the  figures  and  ground; 
as  in  the  Seven  Sacraments  in  the  Duke 
of  Orleans's  collection ;  but  neither  these, 
nor  any  of  his  other  pictures  in  this 
manner,  are  at  all  comparable  td  many 
in  this  dry  manner  which  we  have  in 
England. 

The  favourite  subjects  of  Poussin  were 
Ancient  Fables ;  and  no  painter  was  ever 
better  qualified  to  paint  such  subjects,  not 
only  from  his  being  eminently  skilled  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  ceremonies,  customs, 
and  habits  of  the  Ancients,  but  from  his 
being  so  well  acquainted  with  the  different 
characters  which  those  who  invented  them 
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gave  to  their  allegorical  figures.  Though 
Rubens  has  shown  great  fancy  in  his  Satyrs, 
Silenuses,  and  Fauns,  yet  they  are  not 
that  distinct  separate  class  of  beings,  which 
is  carefully  exhibited  by  the  Ancients,  and 
by  Poussin.  Certainly  when  such  subjects 
of  antiquity  are  represented,  nothing  in 
the  picture  ought  to  remind  us  of  modem 
times.  The  mind  is  thrown  back  into 
antiquity,  and  nothing  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced that  may  tend  to  awaken  it  from 
the  illusion. 

Poussin  seemed  to  think  that  the  style 
and  the  language  in  which  such  stories 
are  told,  is  not  the  worse  for  preserving 
some  relish  of  the  old  way  of  painting, 
which  seemed  to  give  a  general  uniformity 
to  the  whole,  so  that  the  mind  was  thrown 
back  into  antiquity  not  only  by  the  subject, 
but  the  execution. 

If  Poussin  in  imitation  of  the  Ancients 
represents  Apollo  driving  his  chariot  out  of 
the  sea  by  way  of  representing  the  Sun 
rising,  if  he  personifies  Lakes  and  Rivers, 
it  is  nowise  offensive  in  him  ;    but  seems 
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perfectly  of  a  piece  with  the  general  air 
of  the  picture.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
Figures  which  people  his  pictures  had  a 
modern  air  or  countenance,  if  they  appeared 
like  our  countrymen,  if  the  draperies  were 
like  cloth  or  silk  of  our  manufacture,  if  the 
landscape  had  the  appearance  of  a  modem 
view,  how  ridiculous  would  Apollo  appear 
instead  of  the  Sun ;  an  old  Man,  or  a  Nymph 
with  an  urn,  to  represent  a  River  or  a  Lake  ? 

I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  here  a  circum- 
stance in  portrait-painting,  which  may  help 
to  confirm  what  has  been  said.  When  a 
portrait  is  painted  in  the  Historical  Style, 
as  it  is  neither  an  exact  minute  represent- 
ation of  an  individual,  nor  completely  ideal, 
every  circumstance  ought  to  correspond  to 
this  mixture.  The  simplicity  of  the  an- 
tique air  and  attitude,  however  much  to  be 
admired,  is  ridiculous  when  joined  to  a 
figure  in  a  modem  dressr  It  is  not  to  my 
purpose  to  enter  into  the  question  at 
present,  whether  this  mixed  style  ought  to 
be  adopted  or  not ;  yet  if  it  is  chosen,  'tis 
necessary  it  should  be  complete  and  all  of  a 
piece :  the  difference  of  stu£&,  for  instance^ 
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which  make  the  doathing,  should  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  same  degree  as  the  head 
deviates  from  a  general  idea.  Without  this 
union,  which  I  have  so  often  recommended, 
a  work  can  have  no  marked  and  determined 
character,  which  is  the  peculiar  and  constant 
evidence  of  genius.  But  when  this  is  ac- 
complished to  a  high  degree,  it  becomes  in 
some  sort  a  rival  to  that  style  which  we 
have  fixed  as  the  highest 

Thus  I  have  given  a  sketch  of  the  cha- 
racters of  Rubens  and  Salvator  Rosa,  as  they 
appear  to  me  to  have  the  greatest  uniformity 
of  mind  throughout  their  whole  work.  But 
we  may  add  to  these,  all  those  Artists  who 
are  at  the  head  of  a  class,  and  have  had  a 
school  of  imitators  from  Michael  Angelo 
down  to  Watteau.,  Upon  the  whole  it  ap- 
pears that,  setting  aside  the  Ornamental 
Style,  there  are  two  different  modes,  either 
of  which  a  Student  may  adopt  without  de- 
grading the  dignity  of  his  art  The  object 
of  the  first  is,  to  combine  the  higher  excel- 
lencies and  embellish  them  to  the  greatest 
advantage :  of  the  other,  to  carry  one  of 
these  excellencies  to  the  highest  degree. 
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But  those  who  possess  neither  must  be 
classed  with  them,  who,  as  Shakspeare  says, 
are  men  of  no  mark  or  likelihood. 

I  inculcate  as  frequently  as  I  can  your 
forming  yourselves  upon  great  principles 
and  great  models.  Your  time  will  be  much 
mis-spent  in  every  other  pursuit  Small 
excellencies  should  be  viewed,  not  studied ; 
they  ought  to  be  viewed,  because  nothing 
ought  to  escape  a  Painter's  observation: 
but  for  no  other  reason. 

There  is  another  caution  which  I  wish,  to 
give  you.  Be  as  select  in  those  whom  you 
endeavour  to  please,  as  in  those  whom  you 
endeavour  to  imitate.  Without  the  love  of 
fame  you  can  never  do  any  thing  excellent ; 
but  by  an  excessive  and  undistinguishing 
thirst  after  it,  you  will  come  to  have  vulgar 
views ;  you  will  degrade  your  style ;  and  your 
taste  will  be  entirely  corrupted.  It  is  certain 
that  the  lowest  style  will  be  the  most  popu- 
lar, as  it  falls  within  the  compass  of  igno- 
rance itself ;  and  the  Vulgar  will  always  he 
pleased  with  what  is  natural,  in  the  con- 
fined and  misunderstood  sense  of  the  word. 
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One  would  wish  that  such  depravation  of 
taste  should  be  counteracted  with  that  manly 
pride  which  actuated  Euripides  when  he  said 
to  the  Athenians  who  criticised  his  works, 
**  I  do  not  compose  my  works  in  order  to 
**  be  corrected  by  you,  but  to  instruct  you." 
It  is  true,  to  have  a  right  to  speak  thus,  a 
man  must  be  an  Euripides.  However,  thus 
much  may  be  allowed,  that  when  an  Artist 
is  sure  that  he  is  upon  firm  ground,  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  and  practice  of  his 
predecessors  of  the  greatest  reputation,  he 
may  then  assume  the  boldness  and  intre- 
pidity of  genius  ;  at  any  rate  he  must  not  be 
tempted  out  of  the  right  path  by  any 
allurement  of  popularity,  which  always 
accompanies  the  lower  styles  of  painting. 

I  mention  this,  because  our  Exhibitions, 
while  they  produce  such  admirable  effects 
by  nourishing  emulation,  and  calling  but 
genius,  have  also  a  mischievous  tendency, 
by  seducing  the  Painter  to  an  ambition  of 
pleasing  indiscriminately  the  mixed  multi«- 
tude  of  people  who  resort  to  them. 
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IMITATION.  — GENIUS  BXQINS  WHERE  RULES  END. — 
INTENTION :  —  ACQUIRED  BY  BEING  CONVERSANT 
WITH  THE  INVENTIONS  OF  OTHERS. -—THE  TRUE 
METHOD  OF  IMITATING.  —  BORROWING,  HOW  FAR 
AIXOWABLE.  —  SOMETHING  TO  BE  GATHERED  FROM 
EVERT  SCHOOL.     ' 

GENTLEMEN, 

When  I  have  taken  th^e  liberty  of  address- 
ing you  on  the  course  and  order  of  your 
.studies^  I  never  proposed  to  enter  into  a 
minute  detail  of  the  art  This  I  have  al- 
ways left  to  the  several  Professors^  who  pur- 
sue the  end  of  our  institution  with  the 
highest  honour  to  themselves,  and  with  the 
^eatest  advantage  to  the  Students. 

» 

.  My  purpose  in  the  discourses  I  b»ve  held 
in  the  Academy  has  been  to  lay  down  certain 
general  positions,  which  s^mJxtjne  proper 
for  the  formation  of  ^C^^iiaste^  princi- 
ples necessaty  to  guard  the  pupils  against 
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those  errors,  into  which  the  sanguine  temper 
common  to  their  time  of  life  has  a  tendency 
to  lead  them;  and  which  have  rendered 
abortive  the  hopes  of  so  many  successions 
of  promising  young  men  in  aU  parts  of 
Europe.  I  wished  also,  to  intercept  and 
suppress  those  prejudices  whidi  particidfcily 
prevail  when  the  mechanism  of  painting  is 
come  to  its  perfection ;  and  which,  when 
they  do  prevail^  are  certain  utterly  to  de- 
stroy the  higher  and  more  valuable  parts  c^ 
this  literate  and  liberal  profession. 

These  two  have  been  jny  pcinciptl  pur- 
poses ;  theyue  still  as  mach  my  €onoema8 
«v«r;   and  if  I  repeat  my  own  notienioci 

aoDd  prejudice,  when  n^iected,  gain  gioimd 
upon  troth  and  reason,  will  easily  excuse 
me.  I  tHily  attempt  to  set  tke  same  thiiig 
in  the  greatest  variety  of  lights. 


te^^subjeot  of  this  disamrae  wiVL  be 
Imitatk^  as  iar  as  a  painter  is  lamGemed 
in  ItT  By  imitation,  I  do  not  mean '  imi'- 
tetion  in  its  krgest  sesse,  but  simfdy  the 
following  of  other  masters,  and  the  dd- 
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vantage  U>  bo  dmwn^  £ram  the  study  of 
their  works* 

Those  who  have  undertaken  to  write  on 
our  arts  ^nd  have  represented  it  as  a  kind 
of  impfr^HoHf  »s  a  gift  bestowed  upon  per 
culiar  ^vourites  at  their  birth>  seem  to  mr 
aure  a  much  moie  favourable  disposition 
from  their  readers,  and  have  a  much  more 
icuptivating  and  liberal  air,  than  he  who  at- 
tempts to  e^tamine^  ooldly^  whether  there 
are  any  means  by  which  this  art  may  be  ac- 
quired ;  how  the  mind  may  be  strengthened 
and  ^pandedy  md  what  guides  will  show 
the  way  to  emineno9» 

It  is  very  natural  for  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  cause  of  any  thing  ex- 
traordinary, to  be  astonished  at  the  effect^ 
and  to  consider  it  as  a  kind  of  magick# 
They*  who  have  never  observed  the  gra* 
datltm  by  which  art  is  acquired ;  who  see 
only  what  is  the  fuU  result  of  long  labour 
and  application  of  an  infinite  number  and 
infinite  variety  of  acts,  are  apt  to  conclude, 
from  their  entire  inability  to  do  the  same 
at  once,  that  it  is  not  only  inaccessible  to 
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themselves^  but  can  be  done  by  those  only 
who  have  some  gift  of  the  natmre  of  inspir- 
ation bestowed  upon  them. 

The  travellers  into  the  East  tell  us,  that 
when  the  ignorant  inhabitants  of  those  coun- 
tries are  asked  concerning  the  ruins  of  stately 
edifices  yet  remaining  amongst  them,  the 
mehncholy  monum^St,  of  their  fonner 
grandeur  and  long-lost  science,  they  always 
answer,  that  they  were  built  by  magicians. 
The  untaught  mind  finds  a  vast  gulph  be- 
tween its  own  powers,  and  those  works  of 
complicated  art,  which  it  is  utterly  unable 
to  fathom ;  and  it  supposes  that  such  a  void 
can  be  passed  only  by  supernatural  powers. 

And,  as  for  artists  themselves,  it  is  by  no 
means  their  interest  to  undeceive  such  judges, 
however  conscious  they  may  be  of  the  very 
natural  means  by  which  their  extraordinary 
kpowers  were  acquired ;  though  our  art,  being 
pntrinsically  imitative,  rejects  this  idea  of  in- 
fspiration,  more  perhaps  than  any  other. 

It  is  to  avoid  this  plain  confession  of  truth, 
as   it  should  seem,  that  this  imitation  of 
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masters,  indeed  almost,  all  imitation,  which 
implies  a  more  regular  and  progressive 
method  of  attaining  the  ends  of  painting,  has 
ever  been  particularly  inveighed  against 
with  great  keenness,  both  by  ancient  and 
modem  writers. 

0 

To  derive  all  from  native  power,  to  owe 
nothing  to  another,  is  the  praise  which  J^ 
men,  who  do  not  mudi  think  on  what  they 
are  saying,  bestow  sometimes  upon  others, 
and  sometimes  on  themselves;  and  their 
imaginary  dignity  is  naturally  heightened 
by  a  supercilious  censure  of  the  low,  the. 
barren,  the  groveling,  the  servile  imitotor. 
It  would  be  no  wonder  if  a  student,  fright- 
ened by  these  terrifick  and  disgraceful  epi- 
thets, with  which  the  poor  imitators  are  so 
often  loaded,  should  let  fall  his  pencil  in 
mere  despair ;  (conscious  as  he  must  be, 
how  much  he  has  been  indebted  ta  the 
labours  of  others,  how  little,  how  very  little 
of  his  art  was  bora  with  him ;)  and  consider 
it  as  hopeless,  to  set  about  acquiring  by  the 
imitation  of  any  human  master,  what  he  is 
taught  to  suppose  is  matter  of  inspiration 
from  heaven. 

l3 
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Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  what 
is  said  in  the  gaiety  of  rhetorick.  We 
cannot  suppose  that  any  one  can  really 
mean  to  exclude  all  imitation  of  others* 
A  position  so  wild  would  scarce  deserre  a 
serious  answer ;  for  it  is  apparent^  if  we 
were  forbid  to  make  use  of  the  advantages 
which  our  predecessors  afford  us,  the  art 
would  be  always  to  begin,  and  consequently 
remain  always  in  its  infant  state ;  and  it  is 
a  common  observation,  that  no  art  was  ever 
invented  and  carried  to  perfection  at  die 
kame  time. 

But  to  bring  us  entirely  to  reason  and 
sobriety,  let  it  be  observed,  that  a  painter 
must  not  only  be  of  necessity  an  imitator  c^ 
the  works  of  nature,  which  alone  is  sufficient 
to  dispel  this  phantom  of  inspiration,  but  he 
must  be  as  necessarily  an  imitator  of  the 
works  of  other  painters :  this  appears  more 
humiliating,  but  is  equally  truej  and  no 
jnan  can  be  an  artist,  whatever  he  may  sup- 
pose, upon  any  other  terms. 

However,  those  who  appear  more  mode- 
rate and  reasonable,  allow,  that  our  study  is 
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to  begin  by  imitation ;;  but  maintain  that 
we  should  no  longer  use  the  thoughts  of 
our  predecessors,  when  we  are  become  able 
to  think  for  ourselves.  They  hold  that 
imitation  is  as  hurtful  to  the  more  advanced 
student,  as  it  was  advantageous  to  the  be^ 
ginner. 

For  my  own  part,  I  confess,  I  am  not 
only  very  much  disposed  to  maintain  the 
absolute  necessity  of  imitation  in  the  first 
43ti^e8  of  the  art ;  but  am  of  opinion,  that 
the  study  of  other  masters,  which  I  here 
call  imitation,  may  be  extended  throughout 
our  whole  lives,  without  any  danger  of  the 
inconveniencies  with  which  it  is  charged,  of 
enfeebling  the  mind,  or  preventmg  us  from 
giving  that  original  air  which  every  work 
undoubtedly  ought  always  to  have. 

^  I  am  on  the  contrary  persuaded  that  by 
imitation  only,  variety,  and  even  originality 
of  invention,  is  produced.  I  will  go  further ; 
even  genius,  at  least  what  generally  is  so 
called,  is  the  child  of  imitation.  But  as  this 
appears  to  be  contrary  to  the  general  opinion, 
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I  must  explain  my  position  before  I  en- 
force it 

Genius  is  supposed  to  be  a  power  of  pro* 
ducing  excellencies,  which  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  rules  of  art ;  a  power  which  no 
precepts  can  teach,  and  which  no  industry 
can  acquire. 

This  opinion  of  the  impossibility  of  ac- 
quiring those  beauties,  which  stamp  the 
work  with  the  character  of  genius,  supposes 
that  it  is  something  more  fixed,  than  in 
reality  it  is ;  and  that  we  always  do,  and 
ever  did  agree  in  opinion,  with  respect  to 
what  should  be  considered  as  the  charac- 
teristick  of  genius.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
the  degree  of  excellence  which  proclaims 
Genius  is  difierent,  in  different  times  and 
different  places ;  and  what  shows  it  to  be 
so  is,  that  mankind  have  off;en  changed  their 
opinion  upon  this  matter. 

When  the  Arts  were  in  their  infancy,  the 
power  of  merely  drawing  the  likeness  of  any 
object,  was  considered  as  one  of  its  greatest 
efforts.    The  common  people,  ignorant  of 
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the  principle,  of  «t.  tdk  the«meL«Hp»ge 

even  to  this  day.  But  when  it  was  found 
that  every  man  could  be  taught  to  do  this, 
and  a  great  deal  more^  merely  by  the  ob- 
servance of  certain  precepts ;  the  name  of 
Grenius  then  shifted  its  application,  and 
was  given  only  to  him  who  added  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  object  he  repre- 
sented ;  to  him  who  had  invention,  expres- 
sion, grace,  or  dignity ;  in  short,  those 
qualities,  or  excellencies,  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing which^  could  not  then  be  taught  by 
any  known  and  promulgated  rules. 

■ 

We  are  very  sure  that  the  beauty  of 
form,  the  expression  of  the  passions,  the 
art  of  composition,  even  the  power  of  giving 
a  general  air  of  grandeur  to  a  work,  is  at 
present  very  much  under  the  dominion  of 
rules.  These  excellencies  were,  heretofore, 
considered  merely  as  the  effects  of  genius ; 
and  justly,  if  genius  is  not  taken  for  inspir- 
ation, but  as  the  effect  of  close  observation 
and  experience. 

He  who  first  made  any  of  these  observ- 
ations, and  digested  them,  so  as  to  form  an 
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invariable  principle  for  himself  to  work 
by,  had  that  merit,  but  probably  no  one 
went  very  far  at  once ;  and  generaUy,  the 
first  who  gave  the  hint,  did  not  know  how 
to  pursue  it  steadily  and  methodically ;  at 
least  not  in  the  beginning.  He  himself 
worked  on  it,  and  improved  it;  othars 
worked  more,  and  improved  iurther ;  until 
the  secret  was  discovered,  and  the  practice 
made  as  general,  as  refined  practice  can  be 
made*  How  many  more  principles  may  be 
fixed  and  ascertained,  we  cannot  tell ;  but 
as  criticism  is  likely  to  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  art  which  is  its  subject,  we  may 
venture  to  say,  that  as  that  art  shall 
advance,  its  powers  will  be  still  more  and 
more  fixed  by  rules. 

But  by  whatev^  strides  criticism  may 
gain  ground,  we  need  be  under  no  appre- 
hension, that  invention  will  ever  be  anni- 
hilated, or  subdued ;  or  intellectual  energy 
be  brought  entirely  within  the  restraint  of 
written  law.  Genius  will  still  have  room 
enough  to  expatiate,  and  keep'always  at  the 
same  distance  firom  narrow  comprehension 
and  mechanical  performance. 
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What  we  now  call  Genius^  begins,  not 
where  rules,  abstractedly  taken,  end;  but 
where'  known  vulgar  and  trite  rules  have 
no  longer  any  place.  It  must  of  ifiecessity 
be,  that  even  works  of  Genius,  like  every 
other  effect,  as  they  jiuistJiaxetheir  cause,  V 
must  likewise  hav^lth^^zxnles^  it  cannot 
be  by  chance,  that  excellencies  are  pro- 
duced with  any  constancy  or  any  certainty, 
for  this  is  not  the  nature  of  chance ;  but 
the  rules  by  which  men  of  extraordinary 
parts,  and  such  as  are  called  men  of  Genius, 
work,  are  either  such  as  they  discover  by 
that  own  pecidiar  observations,  or  of  such 
a  nice  texture  as  not  easily  to  admit  being 
expressed  in  words  ;  especially  as  artists  are 
not  very  frequently  skilful  in  that  mode 
of  communicating  ideas.  Unsubstantial, 
however,  as  these  rules  may  seem,  and 
difficult  as  it  may  be  to  convey  them  in 
writing,  they  are  fitill  seen  and  felt  in  the 
mind  of  the  artist ;  and  he  works  from  them 
with  as  much  certainty,  as  if  they  were  em- 
bodied, as  I  may  say,  upon  paper.  It  is  true, 
these  refined  principles  cannot  be  always 
made  palpable,  like  the  more  gross  rules  of 
art;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  but  that  the 
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mind  may  be  put  in  such  a  train,  that  it 
shall  perceive,  by  a  kind  of  scientifick  sense, 
that  propriety,  which  words,  particularly 
words  of  unpractised  writers,  such  as  we 
are,  can  but  very  feebly  suggest. 

Invention  is  one  of  the  great  marks  of 
genius ;  but  if  we  consult  experience,  we 
shall  find,  that  it  is  by  being  conversant 
with  the  inventionsof  othersTdiat  we  learn 
to  invent ;  as  by  reading  the  thoughts  of 
others  we  learn  to  think. 

Whoever  has  so  &r  formed  his  taste,  as 
to  be  able  to  relish  and  feel  the  beauties 
of  the  great  masters,  has  gone  a  great 
way  in  his  study ;  for,  merely  from  a 
consciousness  of  this  relish  of  the  right, 
the  mind  swells  with  an  inward  pride,  and 
is  almost  as  powerfully  affected,  as  if  it  had 
itself  produced  what  it  admires.  (Our  hearts,  V 
firequently  warmed  in  this  manner  by  the 
contact  of  those  whom  we  wish  to  re- 
semble, will  undoubtedly  catch  something 
of  their  way  of  thinking ;  and  we  shall  re- 
ceive in  our  own  bosoms  some  radiation 
at  least  of  their  fire  and  splendours    That 
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disposition^  which  is  so  strong  in  children^ 
still  continues  with  us,  of  catching  involui^ 
tarily  the  general  air  and  manner  of  those 
with  whom  we  are  most  conversant ;  with 
this  difference  only,  that  a  young  mind  is 
naturally  pliable  and  imitative;  but  in  a 
•  more  advanced  state  it  grows  rigid,  and 
must  be  warmed  and  softened,  before  it  will 
receive  a  deep  impression. 

From  these  considerations,  which  a  little 
of  your  own  reflection  will  carry  a  great 
way  further,  it  appears,  of  what  great  con- 
sequence  it  is,  that  our  minds  should  be 
habituated  to  the  contemplation  of  excel- 
lence ;  and  that,  far  from  being  contented 
to  make  such  habits  the  discipline  of  our 
youth  only,  we  should,  to  the  last  moment 
of  our  lives,  continue  a  settled  intercourse 
with  all  the  true  examples  of  grandeur. 
Their  inventions  are  not  only  the  food  of 
our  infancy,  but  the  substance  which  sup- 
plies the  fullest  maturity  of  our  vigour. 

I  The  mind  is  but  a  barren  soil;    a  soil >^ 
which  is  soon  exhausted,  and  will  produce 
no  crop,  or  only  one,  unless  it  be  continu- 
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ally  fntilized  and  enriched  with  foreign 
matter. 

When  we  have  had  continually  before  us 
the  great  works  of  Art  to  impregnate  our 
minds  with  kindred  ideas,  we  are  then,  and 
not  till  then,  fit  to  produce  something  of 
the  same  species.  We  behold  all  about  us 
with  the  eyes  of  those  penetrating  obsenrers 
whose  works  we  contemplate;  and  our 
mind..  «cu.U,n.ed  .o  think  the  tho-ght. 
of  the  noblest  and  brightest  intellects,  are 
prepared  for  the  discovery  and  selection  of 
aQ  that  is  great  and  noble  in  nature.  The 
greatest  natural  genius  cannot  subsist  on  its 
own  stock :  he  who  resolves  never  to  lan* 
sack  any  mind  but  his  own,  will  be  soon  re- 
duced, firom  mere  barrenness,  to  the  poorest 
of  all  imitations ;  he  will  be  obliged  to  imi«^ 
tate  himself,  and  to  repeat  what  he  has  be- 
fore often  repeated.  When  we  know  the 
subject  designed  by  such  men,  it  will  never 
be  difficult  to  guess  what  kind  of  work  is  to 
be  produced. 

It  is  vain  for  painters  or  poets  to  endea- 
vour to  invent  without  materials  on  which 
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the  mind  may  work,  atid  from  wfaidi  in* 
vehtion  must  originate.  Nothing  can  come 
of  nothing. 

Homer  is  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  all 
the  learning  of  his  time ;  and  we  are  certain 
that  Micjiael  Angelo,  and  Raffisielle,  were 
equally  possessed  of  all  the  knowledge  in 
the  art  which  had  been  discovered  in  the 
works  of  their  predecessors. 

A  mind  enriched  by  an  assemblage  of  all 
the  treasures  of  ancient  and  modem  art, 
wiU  be  more  elevated  and  fruitful  in  re. 
sources,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
ideas  which  have  been  carefully  collected 
and  thoroughly  digested  (There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  he  who  haa  the  moat  ma. 
terials  has  the  greatest  means  of  invention  ; 
and  if  he  has  not  the  power  of  using  them, 
it  must  proceed  from  a  feebl^QCSs  of  inteL- 
lect;  or  from  the  oomfused  manner  in 
wfaidi  those  collections  have  been  laid  up 
in  his  mind. 

The  addition  of  other  men'g  judgement  is 
so  &r  from  weakening  our  own,  as  is  the 
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opinion  of  many,  that  it  will  iashion  and 
consolidate  those  ideas  of  excellence  which 
lay  in  embryo,  feeble,  ill-shaped,  and  con- 
fused, but  which  are  finished  and  put  in 
order  by  the  authority  and  pcactice  of 
those  whose  works  may  be  said  to  have 
been  consecrated  by  having  stood  the  test 
of  ages. 

The  mind,  or  genius,  has  been  compared 
to  a  spark  of  fire,  which  is  smothered  by  a 
heap  of  fuel,  and  prevented  from  blazmg 
into  a  flame ;  This  simile,  which  is  made 
use  of  by  the  younger  Pliny,  may  be  easily 
mistaken  for  argument  or  proof.  But  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  mind's  being  over-bur- 
thened  with  knowledge,  or  the  genius  ex- 
tinguished by  any  addition  of  images ; .  on 
the  contrary,  these  acquisitions  may  as  well, 
perhaps  better,  be  compared,  if  comparisons 
signified  any  thing  in  reasoning,  to  the  sup- 
ply of  living  embers,  which  wiU  contribute 
to  strengthen  the  spark,  that  without  the 
association  of  more  fuel  would  have  died 
away.  The  truth  i,,  he  wh<»e  feeblene»  i. 
such,  as  to  make  other  men's  thou^ts  an 
incumbrance  to  him,   can  have  no   very 
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great  strength  of  mind  or  genius  of  his  own 
to  be  destroyed;  so  that  not  much  harm 
will  be  done  at  worst 

We  may  oppose  to  Plinj  the  g^eatet* 
authority  of  Cicero,  who  is  continually  eii<^ 
forcing  the  necessity  of  this  method  of  study^ 
In  his  dialogue  on  Oratory,  he  makes  Cra»- 
ana  say,  that  one  of  the  first  and  most  im-^ 
portant  precepts  is,  to  choose  a  proper 
model  for  our  imitation.  Hoc  sit  prtmutu 
in  praceptis  meiij    ut    demonstremtis  quern 

When  I  i^eak  of  the  habitual  imitation 
aad  continued  study  of  masters^  it  is  not  to 
be  understood,  that  I  advise  any  endeavour 
to  eopy  the  exact  peculiar  colour  and  com- 
pleadon  of  BBDOther  man's  mind;  the  success 
of  such  an  attempt  must  always  be  like  his, 
who  imitates  exactly  the  air,  manner,  and 
gestures,  of  htm  whom  he  admires.  His 
moddi  may  be  excellent,  but  the  copy  will 
be  ridiculous :  thn  ridicule  does  not  arise 
from  his  having  imitated,  but  from  his 
not  having  chosen  the  right  mode  of  imi- 
tation. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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V  It  18  a  noeesMry  and  warrantable  pride  to 
disdain  to  walk  aervileiy  behind  any  indivi- 
dual, however  elevated  his  rank.  Tlie  true 
and  liberal  ground  of  imitation  is  an  open 
fidd ;  where,  though  he  who  precedes  has 
had  the  advantage  of  starting  before  you, 
you  may  always  propose  to  overtake  hun ; 
it  is  enough  however  to  pursue  his  course ; 
you  need  not  tread  in  his  footsteps ;  and  you 
certainly  have  a  right  to  outstrip  him  if 
you  can. 

Nor  whilst  I  recommend  studying  the 
art  from  artists,  c&n  I  be  supposed  to 
mean,  that  nature  is  to  be  neglected :  I  take 
this  study  in  aid,  and  not  in  exdnsion,  of 
the  other.  (  Nature  is,  and  must  be  the 
fountain  which  alone  is  inexhaustible ;  and 
firom  which  all  excellencies  must  originaUy 
flow. 

The  great  use  of  studying  our  predeces- 
sors is,  to  open  the  mind  to  shorten  our 
labour,  and  to  give  us  the  result  of  the  se- 
lection made  by  those-  great  minds  of  ^liuit 
is  grand  or  beautiful  in  nature  ;^  her  rich 
stores  are  all  spread  out  before  us;  but  it  is 
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an  art»  and  no  easy  art  to  know  how  or 
what  to  dioose)  and  how  to  attain  and  se-  • 
cure  the  object  of  our  choice.  Thus  the 
highest  beauty  of  form  must  be  taken  from 
nature ;  but  it  is  an  art  of  long  deduction 
and  great  experience^  to  know  how  to  find 
it.  We  must  not  content  ourselves  with 
moely  admiring  and  relishing;  we  must 
enter  into  the  principles  on  which  the 
work  is  wrought:  these  do  not  swim  on  the 
superficies^  and  consequently  are  not  open 
to  superficial  observers. 

Art  in  its  perfection  is  not  ostentatious ; 
it  lies  hidy  and  works  its  effect,  itself  un- 
seen. It  is  the  proper  study  and  labour  of 
an  artist  to  uncover  and  find  out  the  latent 
cause  of  conspicuous  beauties,  and  firom 
thence  {otm  principles  of  his  own  conduct : 
such  an  examination  is  a  continual  exer- 
tion of  the  mind;  as  great,  perhaps,  as 
that  of  the  artist  whose  works  he  is  thus 
studying. 

The  sagacious  imitator  does  not  content 
himself  with  merely  remarking  what  dis- 
tinguiabcji  the  different  maimer  or  genius 
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of  each  master ;  he  enters  into  the  contri- 
vance in  the  composition  how  die  masses 
of  lights  are  disposed^  the  means  by  which 
the  ^Sect  is  produced,  how  artftdly  some 
parts  are  lost  in  the  ground,  others  boldly 
relieved,  and  how  all  diese  fore  mutually 
altered  and  interchanged  according  to  the 
reason  and  scheme  of  the  work.  He  ad- 
mires not  the  harmony  of  cdouring  akme, 
but  examines  by  what  artifice  one  colour  is 
a  foil  to  its  neighbour.  He  looks  close  into 
the  tints,  examines  of  what  coloms  they 
are  composed,  till  he  has  formed  dear  and 
distinct  ideas,  and  has  learnt  to  see  in 
what  harmony  and  good  colouring  consists. 
What  is  learnt  in  this  manner  from  the 
works  of  others  becomes  really  our  own^ 
sinks  deep,  and  is  never  forgotten :  nay,  it 
is  by  seizing  on  this  clue  that  we  -proceed 
forward,  and  get  further  and  further  in  en- 
larging the  principles  and  improving  the 
practice  of  our  art. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  art  is 
better  learnt  from  the  woii^s  tfaem^lves, 
than  fiom  the  prec^ts  which  are  formed 
upon  those  works ;  but  if  it  is  difHcUlt  to 
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choose  proper  models  for  imitation)  it  re- 
quires no  less, circumspection  to  separate 
and  diMinguish  what  in  those  models  we 
ought  to  imitate. 

I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  here,  though 
it  is  not  mj  intention  at  present  to  enter 
into  the  art  and  method  of  study,  an  error 
which  students  are  too  apt  to  fall  into.  He 
that  is  forming  himself,  must  look  with 
great  caution  and  wariness  on  those  pecu- 
liarities, or  prominent  parts,  which  at  first 
force  themselyes  upon  view ;  and  are  the 
marks,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the 
manner,  by  which  that  individual  artist  is 
dBtinguished. 

Peculiar  marks,  I  hold  to  be,  generally^ 
if  not  always,  defects ;  however  difficult  it 
may  be  wholly  to  escape  them. 

•  f  Pepuliarities  in  the  works  of  art,  are  like 
those  in  the  human  figure:  it  is  by  them 
that  we  are  cognizable,  and  distinguished 
<me  firom  another,  but  they  are  always  so 
maiiy  bleinishes:  which,  however^  both  in 
reiA  life  and  in  painting,  ^esse  to  appear 
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deformities,  to  those  who  have  them  con- 
tinually before  their  eyes.  In  the  works  of 
art)  even  the  most  enlightened  mind,  wh^i 
wanned  by  beauties  of  the  highest  kind^ 
will  by  degrees  find  a  repugnance  within 
him  to  acknowledge  any  defects ;  nay,  his 
enthusiasm  will  carry  him  so  far,  as  to  trans- 
form them  into  beauties,  and  objects  of 
imitation. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  a  peculiar- 
rity  of  style,  either  from  its  novelty,  or  by 
seeming  to  proceed  from  a  peculiar  turn  of 
mind,  often  escapes  blame ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  sometimes  striking  and  pleasing :  but 
this  it  is  a  vain  labour  to  endeavour  to  imi- 
tate ;  because  novelty  and  peculiarity  being 
its  only  merit,  when  it  ceases  to  be  new,  it 
ceases  to  have  value. 

V  (^A  manner  therefore  being  a  defect,  and 
every  painter,  however  excellent,  having  a 
manner,  it  seems  to  follow,  that  all  kinds  of 
faults,  as  well  as  beauties,  may  be  learned 
under  the  sanction  of  the  greatest  authori- 
ties. Even  the  great  name  of  Michael 
Angelo  ibay  be  used,  to  keep  in  counte- 
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nance  a  deficiency  or  rather  n^lect  of 
colouring,  and  every  other  ornamental  part 
of  the  art  If  the  young  student  is  dry  and 
hard,  Poussin  is  the  same.  If  his  work  has 
a  careless  and  unfinished  air,  he  has  most 
of  the  Venetian  school  to  support  him.  If 
he  makes  no  selection  of  objects,  but  takes 
individual  nature  just  as  he  finds  it,  he  is 
like  Rembrandt  If  he  is  incorrect  in  the 
nroportions  of  his  figures,  Correggio  was 
likewise  incorrect  If  his  colours  are  not 
blended  and  united,  Rubens  was  equally 
crude.  In  short,  there  is  no  defect  that 
may  not  be  (excused,  if  it  is  a  sufficient  ex- 
cuse that  it  can  be  imputed  to  considerable 
artists ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
it  was  not  by  these  defects  they  acquired 
their,  r^utation;  they  have  a  right  to  our 
pardon,  but  not  to  our  admiration. 

However,  to  imitate  peculiarities  or  mis- 
take defects  for  beauties,  that  man  will  be 
most  liable  who  confines  his  imitation  to 
one  favourite  master;  and  even  though  he 
chooaes  the  best,  and  is  capable  of  distin- 
guishijQig  the  real  excellencies  of  his  modd, 
it  is  not  by  such  narrow  practice,  that  a 
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gaiiuB  or  mastery  in  the  art  b  aoqukeiL 
A  man  is  aa  little  likely  to  form  a  trae  idea 
of  the  perfecti<ni  of  the  art^  by  studying  a 
^ngle  artist,  as  he  would  be  to  produce  a 
perfectly  beautiful  figure,  by  an  exact  imi--^ 
tation  of  any  individual  living  modeL  And 
as  the  painter,  by  bringing  U^ether  in  one 

piece,  those  beauties  which  are  dispersed 
among  a  great  variety  of  individuals,  pro- 
duces a  figure  more  beautiful  than  can  be 
fiMind  in  nature,  so  that  artist  who  canuaito 
in  himself  the  excellencies  of  the  varioua 
great  painters,  will  approadi  nearer  to  per* 
fection  than  ony  one  of  his  masters.  He 
who  confines  himself  to  the  imitation  of  an 
individual,  as  he  never  presses  to  surpass^ 
so  he  is  not  likely  to  equal,  the  object  oifhia 
imitation.  He  professes  only  to  follow ;  aad 
he  that  foilows  must  necesBarily  be  behind 

We  shondkl  ^unkate  the  conduct  of  the 
great  artists  in  the  course  of  their  studies, 
as  well  as  the  works  which  they  produced^ 
when  they  were  perfectly  formed.  BafiheQe 
bc^gan  by  imitating  implicitly  the  manner 
<^Fietro  Perugino,  under  whom  he  studied; 
hence  his  first  works  are  scarce  to  be  dBs- 
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tiBguished  from  his  master's;  but  soon 
forming  higher  and  more  extensive  views, 
he  imitated  the  grand  outline  of  Michael 
Angelo ;  he  learned  the  manner  of  using 
colours  from  the  works  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  and  Fratre  Bartolomeo:  to  all  this 
he  «dded  the  contemplation  of  all  the 
remains  of  antiquity  that  were  within  his 
reach;  and  employed  others  to  draw  for 
him  what  was  in  Greece  and  distant  places. 
And  it  is  from  his  having  taken  so  many 
models,  that  he  became  himself  a  model 
Ibor  all  succeeding  painters ; !  always  imi- 
tating, and  always  ori^naL) 

If  your  ambition,  therefore,  be  to  equal 
Raffiidlie,  you  must  do  as  RaffiteUe  did, 
take  niany  models,  and  not  even  Mm  for 
your  gdide  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others.  *  And  yet  the  number  is  infinite  of 
those  who  seem,  if  cme  may  judge  by  ihat 
9ty\ey  to  have  seen  no  other  works  but 
those  of  their  master,  cor  of  some  &vcmrite. 


*  Sed  noD  qui  nuudme  imitandiiB,  edsm  solas  iinttan- 
dtts  etL    QuaitiliaD. 
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\  /whose  manner  is  theii;  first  wish,  s 
last 
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I  will  mention  a  few  that  occur  to  me  of 
this  narrow,  confined,  illiberal,  miscienti- 
fide,  and  servile  kind  of  imitators.     Guido 
was    thus    meanly  copied  by  Elizabetta, 
'  Sirani,  and  Simone  Cantarini ;  Poussin,  by 
Verdier,   and   Cheron;    Parmeggiano,   by 
Jeronimo  MazzuolL     Paolo  Veronese,  and 
laoomo  Bassan,    had  for  their    imitators 
thdur  brothers  and  sons.     Pietro  da  Q>r* 
UmsL   was    followed    by  Giro  Ferri,    and 
Romanelli ;  Rubens,  by  Jacques  Jordaens, 
and  Diepenbeke;   Guercino,  by  his  own 
fiunily,  the  GennarL     Carlo  Maratti  was 
imitated  by  Giuseppe  Chiari,  and  ]l%tro 
de  Pietri;   and  Rembrandt,    by  Bramer, 
Eeddbiout, .  and  FlinL    All  these,  to  whom 
may.  be  added  a  much  longer  list  of.  paint- 
ers^ whose  works  among  the  ignorant  pass 
for.  those  of  their  masters,  are  justly  to  be 
censured  for  barrenness  and  servility. 

To  oppose  to  this  list  a  few  that  have 
adopted  a  more  liberal  style  of  imitation;  — 
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Pellegrino  Tibaldi  Rosso,  and  Primatiocioi 
did  not  coldly  imitate,  but  caught  Mne- 
thing  of  the  fire  that  animates  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo.  The  Caraccis  formed 
their  style  from  PeDegrino  Tibaldi,  Correg* 
gio,  and  the  Venetian,  School.  Domeni- 
chino,  Guido,  Lanfranco,  Albano,  6u»- 
cino,  Cavidone,  Schidone,  Tiarini,  though 
it  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  they  came 
from  the  school  of  the  Caraccis,  have  yet 
the  appearance  of  men  who  extended  dieir 
views  beyond  the  model  that  lay  bdbre 
them,  and  have  shown  that  they  had 
opinions  of  their  own,  and  thought  for 
themselves,  after  they  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  general  principles 
of  their  schools. 

Lie  Suer's  first  manner  resembles  very 
much  that  of  his  master  Voiiet :  but  as  he 
soon  excelled  him,  so  he  difiered  from  him 
in  every  part  of  the  art  Carlo  Maratti 
succeeded  better  than  those  I  have  first 
named,  and  I  think  owes  his  superiority 
to  the  extension  of  his  views;  beside  his 
madter  Andrea  Sacchi,  he  imitated  Rjof* 
faelle,  Guido>  and  the  Caraccis.  *  It  is  true, 
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there  is  nothing  v^j  ca{>tivating  in  Carlo 
Maratti;  but  thi^  ]^t>ceeded  from  a  want 
which  cannot  be  completd  j  supplied ;  that 
18,  want  of  strength  of  parts.  In  this  cer- 
tainly,  men  are  not  equal ;  and  a  man  can 
bring  home  wares  only  in  proportion  to  the 
ci^ital  with  whidi  he  goes  to  marked 
Carloi  by  diligence,  made  the  most  of  what 
he  had;  but  there  was  undoubtedly  a  heavi- 
ness about  him,  which  extended  itself,  uni- 
formlj.  to  his  invention,  expression,  liis 
drawing,  colouring,  and  the  general  -  eflfebt 
of  his  pictures.  The  truth  is,  he  nev€t 
ei|uaUed  any  of  his  patterns  in  any  one 
thing,  and  he  added  little  of  his  own. 

But  we  must  not  rest  contacted  efven  in 
this  general  study  of  the  modems ;  we  must 
trace  back  the  art  to  its  fountain4i«ad ;  to 
thiit  source  frdm  whence  they  drew  thdir 
prindipal  eKcellencies,  the  monuments  of 
pwe  antiquity.  All  the  inyentioos  and 
thoughts  of  the  AntientSi  whether  con* 
n^eA  to  us  in  statues,  bas-reliefs,  intaglios^ 
cMKieos,  ot  ootna,  are  to  be  sought  after  and 
cameSfuUy  studied;  the  genius  thAt  hovers 
oircr  these  venerftble  relicks^  may  be  called 
the  fatiber  of  modem  art 
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From  the  racoains  of  the  workt  of  the 
antients  the  modern  arts  were  revived^  and  it 
is  by  their  means  that  they  must  be  restored 
a  second  time. ,  However  it  may  mortify  N/ 
our  vanity,  we  must1>e  foued  to  allow  th^ca 
our  masters ;  and  we  may  ventture  to  {m>- 
phesy,  that  when  they  shall  cease  to  be 
studied,  arts  will  no  longer  flourish^. and 
we  shall  again  relapse  into  barbarism* 

The  fire  of  the  artist's  own  genius  oper- 
ating upon  these  matwials  which  have  beeii 
thus  diligently  collected,  will  enable  him  to 
make  new  combinations,  perhap^i,  superior 
to  what  had  ever  before  been  in  the  poss^8r 
sion  of  the  art :  as  in  the  mixture  of  the 
variety  of  metals,  whidt  are  said  to  have 
be^i  melted  and  run  together  at  the  bundr 
ing  of  Corinth,  a  new  and  till  then  unknown 
metal  was  produced,  equal  in  value  to  any 
of  those  that  had  contributed  to  its  coqipor  ^ 
sition*  And  though  a  curious  r^ner .  should 
come  with  his  crucibles,  analyse  and  sepa- 
rate its '  various  component  parts,  yet  Co- 
rinthian brass. would  still  hold  its.  rank 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  aod  valuable^  of 
metals. 
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We  have  hitherto  considered  the  advan^^ 
tages  of  imitation  as  it  tends  to  form  the 
taste,  and  as  a  practice  by  which  a  spark  of 
that  genius  may  be  caught,  which  illumines 
those  noble  works  that  ought  always  to  be 
present  to  our  thoughts. 


We  come  now  to  speak  of  another 
of  imitation ;  the  borrowing  a  particular 
thought,    an    action,    attitude    or  figure, 
and.  transplanting  it  into  your  own  .  work, 
this  will   either   come   under  the  charge 
of  plagiarism,  or  be  warrantable,  and  de*- 
serve  commendation,  according  to  the  ad- 
dress with  which  it  is  performed.     There  is 
some  difierence,  likewbe,  whether  it  is  upon 
the  antiehts  or  moderns  that  these  depre- 
dations are  made.     It  is  generally  aUowed, 
that  no  man  need  be  ashamed  of  copying 
the  antients:  their  works  are  considered  as 
a  magazine  of  common  property,  always 
open  to  the  public,  whence  every  man  has 
a  right  to  take  what  materials  he  pleases; 
and  if  he  has  the  art .  of  using  them,  they 
are  supposed  to  become  to  all  intents  and 
puifposes  his  own  property.    The  coUection 
of  the  thoughts  of  the  Antients  which  Raf*. 
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faelle  made  with  to  much  trouble,  is^  a 
proof  of  his  opinion  on  this  subject  Such 
collections  may  be  made  with  much  mon 
eaae,  by  means  of  an  art  scarce  known  in 
this  time ;  I  mean  that  of  engraving ;  by 
which^  at  an  easy  rate,  every  man  may  now 
avail  himself  of  the  inventions  of  anti- 
quity. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  works 
of  the  modems  are  more  the  property  of 
their  authors.  He,  who  borrows  an  idea 
from  an  antient,  or  even  from  a  modem 
artist  not  his  contemporary,  and  so  accom* 
modates  it  to  his  own  work,  that  it  makes 
a  part  of  it,  with  no  seam  or  joining  ap* 
pearing,  can  hardly  be  charged  with  pla. 
giarism ;  poets  practise  this  kind  of  borrow- 
ing, without  reserve.  But  an  artist  should 
not  be  contented  with  this  only;  he  should 
enter  into  a  competition  with  his  original, 
and  endeavour  to  improve  what  he  is  ap« 
propriating  to  his  own  worL  Such  imi* 
tation  is  so  far  from  having  any  thing  in  it 
of  the  servility  of  plagiarism,  that  it  is  a 
perpetual  exercise  of  the  mind,  a  continual 
invention.     Borrowing  or  stealing  with  such 
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art  and  caution,  will  have  a  right  to  tke 
same  lenity  as  was  used  by  the  Lacade*- 
monians;  who  did  not  punish  theft,  but 
the  want  of  artifice  to  conceal  it 

In  order  to  encourage  you  to  imitation, 
to  the  utmost  extent,  let  me  add,  that  very 
finished  artists  in  the  inferior  branches  c^ 
the  art,  will  contribute  to  furnish  the  mind 
and  give  hints,  of  which  a  skilful  painter, 
who  is  sensible  of  what  he  wants,  and  is 
in  no  danger  of  being  infected  by  the  con* 
tract  of  vicious  models,  will  know  how  to 
avail  himself.  He  will  pick  up  from  dui^ 
hills  what  by  a  nice  chemistry,  passing 
through  his  own  mind,  shall  be  converted 
into  pure  gold;  and  under  the  rud^wsa  of 
Gothic  essays,  he  will  find  original,  rational^ 
and  even  sublime  inventions. 

The  works  of  Albert  Durer,  Lucas  Vaa 
Leyden,  the  numerous  inventions  of  To^ 
bias  Stimmer,  and  Jost  Ammon,  afiord  a 
rich  mass  of  genuine  materials,  which 
wrought  up  and  polished  to  el^ance,  wiU 
add  oc^iousness  to  what,  perhaps,  withoat 
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much  aid,  could  have  aspired  only  to  just- 
ness, and  propriety. 

* 

In  the  luxuriant  style  of  Paul  Veronese, 
in  the  capricious  compositions  of  Tintoret, 
he  will  find  sometliing,  that  will  assist  his 
invention,  and  give  points,  from  which  his 
own  imagination  shall  rise  and  take  flight, 
when  the  subject  which  he  treats  will  with 
propriety  admit  of  splendid  effects. 

In  every  school,  whether  Venetian, 
French,  or  Dutch,  he  will  find  either  in- 
genious compositions,  extraordinary  effects, 
some  peculiar  expressions,  ox  some  me- 
chanical excellence,  well  worthy  of  his 
attention,  and,  in  some  measure,  of  his 
imitation.  Even  in  the  lower  class  of  the 
French  painters,  great  beauties  are  often 
found,  united  with  great  defects.  Though 
Coypel  wanted  a  simplicity  of  taste,  and 
mistook  a  presumptuous  and  assuming  air 
for  what  is  grand  and  majestick ;  yet  he 
frequently  has  good  sense  and  judgement 
in  his  manner  of  telling  his  stories,  great 
skill  in  his  compositions,  and  is  not  without 
a  considerable  power  of  expressing  the  pas-« 

VOL.  I.  N 
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siofis.  The  modern  affectation  of  grace  iff 
his  works,  as  well  as  in  those  of  BoBcIi 
and  Watteau,  may  be  said  to  be  separated 
by  a  very  thin  partition,  from  the  mere 
simple  and  pure  grace  of  Corr^gio  and 
Farmegiano. 

Among  the  Dutch  painters,  the  ccNnrttt^ 
firm,  and  determined  pencil,  which  was 
employed  by  Bamboccio  and  Jean  Miel, 
on  vulgar  and  mean  subjects,  might,  with- 
out any  change,  be  employed  on  the 
highest ;  to  which,  indeed,  it  seems  more 
properly  to  belong.  The  greatest  style,  if 
that  style  is  ca.ifined  to  small  figures,  siieh 
as  Poussin  generally  painted,  would  recdve 
an  additional  grace  by  the  elegance  and 
precision  of  pencil  so  admirable  in  the 
works  of  Teniers ;  and  though  the  schodi 
to  which  he  belonged  more  particularly 
excelled  in  the  mechanism  of  painting; 
yet  it  produced  many,  who  have  showtt 
great  abilities  in  expressing  what  must  be 
ranked  above  mechanical  excellencies.  In 
the  works  of  Frank  Hals,  the  portrait- 
painter  may  observe  the  composition  of 
afiK^e,  the  features  wdl  put  togethtsr,  as 
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the  painters  express  it ;  from  whence  pro* 
ceeds  that  strong-^marked  character  of  in- 
dividual nature^  which  is  so  remarkable  in 
his  portraits^  and  is  not  found  in  an  equal 
degree  in  any  other  painter.  If  he  had 
joined  to  this  most  difficult  part  of  the  art, 
a  patience  in  finishing  what  he  had  so 
correctly  planned,  he  might  justly  have 
claimed  the  place  which  Vandyck,  all 
things  considered,  so  justly  holds  as  the 
first  of  portrait-painters. 

Others  of  the  same  school  have  shown 
great  power  in  expressing  the  character 
and  passions  of  those  vulgar  people  which 
were  the  subjects  of  their  study  .  and  at- 
tention^  Among  those,  Jan  Steen  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  most  diligent  and  accurate 
observers  of  what  passed  in  those  scehesr 
which  he  firequented,  and  which  were  to. 
him  an  academy.  I  can  easily  imagine, 
that  if  this  extraordinary  man  had  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  been  bom  in 
Italy,  instead  of  Holland,  had  he  lived  in 
Rome,  instead  of  Leyden,  tod  been  blessed 
with  Michael  Angdio  and  Rafii^lle,  for  his 
masters,    instead    of   Brouwer    and    Van 
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Goyen  ;  the  same  sagacity  and  penetration 
which  distinguished  so  accurately  the  dif^ 
ferent  characters  and  expression  in  his 
vulgar  figures^  would,  when  exerted  in  the 
selection  and  imitation  of  what  was  great 
and  elevated  in  nature,  have  been  equally 
successful ;  and  he  now  would  have  ranged 
with  the  great  pillars  and  supporters  of  our 
Art 

Men  who,  although  thus  bound  down 
by  the  almost  invincible  powers  of  early 
habits,  have  still  exerted  extraordinary 
abilities  within  their  narrow  and  confined 
circle;  and  have,  from  the  natural  vigour 
of  their  mind,  given  a  very  interesting 
expression  and  great  force  and  energy  to 
their  works;  though  they  cannot  be  re-^ 
commended  to  be  exactly  imitated,  may 
yet  invite  an  artist  to  endeavour  to  transfer, 
by  a  kind  of  parody,  their  excellencies  to 
his  own.  performances.  Whoever  has  ac- 
quired the  power  of  making  this  use  of 
the  Flemish,  Venetian,  and  French 
schools,  is  a  real  genius,  and  has  sources 
of  knowledge  open  to  him   which  were/ 
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wanting  to  the  great  artists  who  lived  in 
the  great  age  of  painting. 

To  find  excellencies,  however  dispersed  j 
to  discover  beauties,  however  concealed  by 
the  multitude  of  defects  with  which  they 
are  surrounded,  can  be  the  work  only  of 
him,  who  having  a  mind  always  alive  to  his 
art,  has  extended  his  views  to  all  ages  and 
to  all  schools ;  and  has  acquired  from  that 
comprehensive  mass  which  he  has  thus 
gathered  to  himself,  a  well-digested  and 
perfect  idea  of  his  art,  to  which  every  thing 
is  referred.  Like  a  sovereign  judge  and 
arbiter  of  art,  he  is  possessed  of  that  pre* 
siding  power  which  separates  and  attracts 
every  excellence  from  every  school  j  selects 
both  from  what  is  great,  and  what  is  little ; 
brings  home  knowledge  from  the  East  and 
from  the  West  j  making  the  universe  tri- 
butary towards  furnishing  his  mind  and 
enriching  his  works  with  originality,  and 
variety  of  inventions^ 

Thus  I  have  ventured  to  give  my  opinion 
of  what  appears  to  me  the  true  and  only 
method  by  whidi  an  artist  makes  himself 
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master  of  his  profession ;  which  I  bold 
ought  to  be  one  continued  course  of  ini- 
tation^  that  is  not  to  cease  but  with  his  life. 


y 


Those,  who  either  fit>m  their  own 
gagements  and  hurry  of  business,  or  from 
indolence,  or  from  conceit  and  vanity,  haye 
neglected  looking  out  of  themselves,  as  far 
as  my  experience  and  observation  reaches* 
have  from  that  time,  not  only  ceased  to  ad- 
vance, and  improve  in  their  performnQces* 
but  have  gone  backward.  They  notay  be 
compared  to  men  who  have  lived  upon  Cheir 
principal,  till  they  are  reduced  to  beggaiy, 
and  \e£t  without  resources. 


I  can  recommend  nothing  better  ther^ 
fore,  than  that  you  endeavour  to  infuse  into 
your  works  what  you  leam  from  the  con* 
tanplation  of  the  works  of  others.  To 
recommend  this  has  the  appearance  of 
needless  and  superfluous  advice ;  but  it  has 
fallen  within  my  own  knowledge,  that 
artists,  though  they  were  not  wanting  in  a 
smcere  love  for  their  art,  though  they  had 
great  pleasure  in  seeing  good  picturest  and 
were  w^  dolled  to  distingiiiah  what  was 
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ex^elldut  or  infective  in  them^  yet  have 
gone  on  in  theii  own  manner,  without  any 
endeavour  to  give  a  little  of  those  beauties, 
which  they  admired  in  others,  to  their  own 
works.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
pvesent  Italian  painters,  who  live  in  the 
xnidst  of  the  treasures  of  art,  should  be  cpn- 
tflnted  with  their  own  style.  They  proceed 
10  their  common-place  inventions,  and  never 
tUnk  it  worth  while  to  visit  the  worjks  of 
llwae  great  artist*  with  which  they  are  aur* 
romded. 

I  remember,  several  years  ago,  to  have 
conversed  at  Rome  with  an  artist  of  grei^ 
£NBie  throughout  Europe  ;  he  was  not  witli-r 
oot  a  considerable  degree  of  abilities,  but 
those  abilities  were  by  no  means  equal  to 
bis  own  opinion  of  them.  From  the  re- 
piltotion  he  had  acquired,  he  too  fondly 
concluded  that  he  cAood  in  the  same  rank 
wb«n  compared  with  his  predecessors,  as 
be  held  with  regard  to  his  miserable  con- 
taviporary  rivals*  In  conversation  about 
smn^  particulars  of  the  works  of  Ilaj&eUe^ 
he  serried  to  faitve,  or  to  a£fect  to  have^  a 
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me  that  he  had  not  set  his  foot  in  the  Va- 
tican for  fifteen  years  together  ;  that  he  had 
been  in  treaty  to  copy  a  capital  picture  of 
Raffaelle,  but  that  the  business  had  gone 
off;  however,  if  the  agreement  had  held, 
his  copy  would  have  greatly  exceeded  the 
original.  The  merit  of  this  artist,  however 
great  we  may  suppose  it,  I  am  sure  would 
have  been  far  greater,  and  his  presumption 
would  have  been  far  less,  if  he  had  visited 
the  Vatican  as  in  reason  he  ought  to  have 
done^  at  least  once  every  month  of  his  life. 

r 

I  address  myself.  Gentlemen,  to  you  who 
have  made  some  progress  in  the  art,  and 
are  to  be,  for  the  future,  under  the  guid- 
ance  of  your  own  judgement  and  discretion. 
I  consider  you  as  arrived  to  that  period, 
when  you  have  a  right  to  think  for  your- 
selves, and  to  presume  that  every  man 
is  fallible ;  to  study  the  masters  with  a 
suspicion,  that  great  men  are  not  always 
exempt  from  great  faults  ;  to  criticise,  com- 
pare, and  rank  their  works  in  your  own 
estimation,  as  they  approach  to,  or  recede 
frdm  that  standard  of  perfection  which  you 
have  formed  in  your  own  minds,  but  which 
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tiibse  masters  themselves^  it  must  be  ^re- 
membered, have  taught  you  to  make,  and 
which  YOU  will  cease  to  make  with  cor- 
recthess,  when  you  cease  to  study  them* 
It  is  their  excellencies  which  have  taught 
you  their  defects. 

I  would  wish  you  to  forget  where  you 
are,  and  who  it  is  that  speaks  to  you,  I  bnly 
direct  you  to  higher  models  and  better  ad- 
visers. We  can  teach  you  here  but  very 
little ;  you  are  henceforth  to  be  your  own 
teachers.  Do  this  justice,  however,  to  the 
English  Academy;  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
in  this  place  you  contracted  no  narrow 
habits,  no  false  ideas,  nothing  that  could 
lead  you  to  the  imitation  of  any  living 
master,  who  may  be  the  fashionable  darling 
of  the  day.  As  you  have  not  been  taught 
to  flattep  us,  do  not  learn  to  flatter  your- 
selves. 1  We  have  endeavoured  to  lead  you 
to  the  admiration  of  nothing  but  what  is 
truly  admirable.  If  you  choose  inferior 
patterns,  or  if  you  make  your  own  farmer 
works  your  patterns  for  your  latterf  it  is 
your  own  fault 
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The  purport  of  this  discoune,  and,  iiii^ 
deed,  of  most  of  my  other  discomves^  is,  to 
caution  you  against  that  false  opinion,  but 
too  prevalent  among  artists,  of  the  imir 
ginary  powers  of  native  genius,  and  its  suffi- 
ciency in  great  works.  This  opinion,  ac- 
cording to  the  temper  of  mind  it  meete 
with,  almost  always  produces,  either  a  vain 
confidence,  or  a  sluggish  despair,  both 
equally  fatal  to  all  proficiency. 


Study  therefore  the  great  works  of  the 
great  masters,  for  ever.  Study  as  nearly  as 
you  can,  in  the  order,  in  the  manner,  and 
on  the  principles,  on  which  tliey  studied. 
Study  nature  attentively,  but  always  with 
those  masters  in  your  company ;  consider 
them  as  models  which  you  are  to  imitate^ 
and  at  the  same  time  as  rivals  with  whom 
you  are  to  contend 
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DISCOURSE  VII. 


THE  REALITY  OF  A  8TAKDABD  OF  TA8TX,  AS  WELL  AS 
OF  COaPORAL  BEAUTY.  BESIDE  .  THIS  IMMUTABLE 
TRUTH,  THERE  ARE  SECONDARY  TRUTHS,  WHICH  ARE 
variable;  BOTH  REQUIRING  THE  ATTENTION  OF 
THE  ARTIST,  IN  PROPORTION  TO  THEIR  STABILITY 
OR  THEIR  INFLUENCE. 

GENTLEMEN, 

It  has  been  my  uniform  endeavour,  since  I 
first  addressed  you  from  this  place,  to  im- 
press you  strongly  with  one  ruling  idea.  I 
wished  you  to  be  persuaded,  that  success  in 
your  art  depends  almost  entirely  on  your 
own  industry ;  but  the  industry  which  I 
principally  recommended,  is  not  the  indus- 
try of  the  handsy  but  of  the  mind. 

As  our  art  is  not  a  divine  gifi,  so  neither 
is  it  a  mechanical  trade.  Its  foundations, 
are  laid  in  solid  science :  and  practice, 
though  essential  *  to  perfection,  can  never 
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attain  that  to  which  it  aims^  unless  it  works 
under  the  direction  of  principle. 

Some  writers  upon  art  carry  this  pomt 
too  far,  and  suppose  that  such  a  body  of 
universal  and  profound  learning  is  requisite^ 
that  the  very  enumeration  of  its  kinds  is 
enough  to  frighten  a  b^iuner.  Vitruviut^ 
after  going  through  the  many  accomplish- 
ments of  nature,  and  the  many  acquite- 
ments  of  learning,  necessary  to  an  archi- 
tect, proceeds  with  great  gravity  to  assert 
that  he  ought  to  be  well  skilled  in  the  civil 
law ;  that  he  may  not  be  cheated  in  the 
title  of  the  ground  he  builds  on.  But  with« 
out  such  exaggeration,  we  may  go  so  far  aa 
to  assert,  that  a  painter  stands  in  need  of 
more  knowledge  than  is  to  be  picked  oi^ 
his  pallet,  or  collected  by  looking  on  his 
model,  whether  it  be  in  life  or  in  picture* 
He  can  never  be  a  great  artist,  who  is  grosdy 
illiterate. 

Erecy  man  whose  business  is  desoiption, 
ought  to  be  tolerably  conversant  with  the 
poetsy  in  some  language  or  other ;  that  lot 
may  imbtbe  a  poetical  spirit^  and  enlaige  his 
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stdek  of  ideas.     He  ought  to  aoqmte  an 
hfllHt  of  comparing  and  digesting  his  no- 
tion&      He  ought  not  to  be  wholly  unh 
acqaainted  with  that  part  of  philosopiiy 
which  gives  an  insight  into  human  nature, 
and  relates  to  the  mamiers,  characters,  paa^ 
stems,  and  affections.     He  ought  to  know 
mmething  omcerning  the  mind,  as  .well  as 
a  greet  detU  concerning  the  bodj  of  man* 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  not  necessary.that  he 
should  go  into  such  a  compass  of  reading, 
at  must,  bj  distracting  his  attention,  dis^ 
qualify  him  for  the  practical  part  of  his  piOi* 
fession,  and  make  him  sink  the  performer 
in  the  crittidL     Readings  if  it  can  be  made 
the  £iivourite  recreation  of  his  leisure  homa, 
will  improre  and  enlarge  his  mind,  withotit 
retarding  his  actual  industry.    What  such 
pMTttal  and  desultory  reading  cannot  affoid, 
may  be  supplied  by  the  oonyersation  of 
learned  and  ingenious  men,  which  is  die 
best  of  all  substitutes  for  those  who  have  not 
the  means  or  oppmtunities  of  deep  study. 
There  are  many  such  men  in  this  age ;  and 
they  will  be  pleased  with  communicating 
their  ideas  to  wtists,  when  tbey  see  them 
corioua  and  docile^  if  they  are  tnattd  witli 
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that  jcespect  and  deference  which  is  so  justly 
th^r.due.  Into  such  society,  young  artists^ 
if  they  make  it  the  point  of  their  ambition, 
will  by  degrees  be  admitted.  There,  with- 
out formal  teaching,  they  will  insensibly 
come  to  feel  and  reason  like  those  they 
lire  with,  and  find  a  rational  and  systema- 
dok  U^  imperceptibly  forced  b  U^ 
minds,  which  they  will  know  how  to  reduce 
to  a  standard,  by  applying  general  truth  .to 
their  own  purposes,  better  perhaps  than 
those  to  whom  they  owned  the  original 
sentiment 

Of  these  studies,  and  this  conversation, 
the  desire  and  legitimate  offspring  is  a  power 
of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong;  which 
power  applied  to  works  of  art,  is  denomi- 
nated Taste.  Let  me  then,  without  further 
introduction,  enter  upon  an  examination, 
wjhether  taste  be  so  far  beyond  our  reach,  as 
to  be  unattainable  by  care ;  or  be  so  very 
vague  ahd  capricious,  that  no  care  ought  to 
be  employed  about  it 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  arts  to  be  enveloped 
in  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  lanr 
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g«^  »,if  it  w«>  thought  ne«ss«y  th«t 
even  the  terms  should  correspond  to  the  idea; 
entertained  of  the  instability  and  uncertainty 
of  the  rules  which  they  expressed 

To  speak  of  genius  and  taste,  as  in  any 
way  connected  with  reason  or  common 
sense,  would  be,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
towering  talkers,  to  speak  like  a  man  who 
possessed  neither ;  who  had  never  felt  that 
enthusiasm,  or^  to  use  their  own  inflated 
language,  was  never  warmed  by  that  Pro- 
methean fire,  which  animates  the  canvass 
and  vivifies  the  marble. 

If,  in  order  to  be  intelligible,  I  appear  to 
degrade  art  by  bringing  her  down  from  her 
visionary  situation  in  the  clouds,  it  is  only 
to  give  her  a  more  solid  mansioi^  upon 
the  earth.  It  is  necessary  that  at  some 
time  or  other  we  should  see  things  as  they 
really  are,  and  not  impose  on  ourselves 
by  that  false  magnitude  with  which  objects 
appear  when  viewed  indistinctly  as  through 
a  mist. 

W6  will  allow  a  poet  to   express  his 
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meimipg^  when  bis  meaning  is  -  not  well 
known  to  himself^  with  a  certain  degree  of 
obscurity )  as  it  is  one  source  of  the  sublime. 
But  when,  in  plain  prose,  we  gravely  talk 
of  courting  the  Muse  in  shady  bowers ; 
waiting  the  call  and  inspiration  of  Grenius, 
finding  out  where  he  inhabits,  and  where 
he  is  to  be  invoked  with  the  greatest  suc- 
eesft ;  of  id;tending  to  times  and  seasons 
^eo  die  imagination  shoots  with  the 
^eatest  vigour,  whether  at  the  summer 
solstice  or  the  vernal  equinox ;  sagaciously 
observing  how  much  the  wild  freedom  and 
liberty  of  imagination  is  cramped  by  a,tten- 
tion  to  established  rules ;  and  how  this 
same  imagination  begins  to  grow  dim  in 
advanced  age,  smothered  and  deadened  by 
too  much  judgtinent ;  when  we  talk  such 
language,  or  entertain  suqh  sentim^its  as 
these,  we  generally  rest  contented  with 
mete  words,  or  at  best  entertain  notions 
not  only  groundless  but  pernicious, 

If  all  this  means,  what  it  is  very  possible 
was  originally  intended  only  to  be  meant, 
that  in  order  to  cultivate  an  art,  a  man 
secludes  himself  from  the  commerce  <>f  ^e 
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world5  and  retires  into  ihe  country  at  psorti^ 
cular  seasons:  or  that  at  one  time  of:  the 
year  his  body  is  in  better  beakh,,  and  oem. 
sequently  his  mind  fitter  .for  the  business 
of  hard  thinking  than  at  another  time ;  or 
that  the  mind  may  be  fatigued  and  grow 
confused  by  long  and  unremitted .  applica- 
tion ;  this  I  can  understand.  I  can  liket 
wise  believe,  that  a  man  exmnent  when 
young  for  possessing  poetical  imagination^ 
may,  from  hai^ring  taken  another  road,  so 
n^lect  its  cultivation,  as  to  show  less  of  its 
powers  in  his  latter  life.  But  I  am  peP' 
suaded,  that  scarce  a  poet  is  to  be  found, 
from  Homer  down  to  Dryden,  who  pre- 
served a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body^  and 
continued  practising  his  profession  to.  the 
verjr  last,  whose  latter  works  are  not  as 
replete  with  the  fire  of  imagination,  as 
those  which  were  produced  in  his  more 
yoathfiii  days. 

To  und^stand  literally,  these. metaphors, 
or:  ideas  expressed  in  poetical  language, 
seems  to  be  equally  nbsurd  as  to  conclude^ 
that  becaase  painters  somettmes  represent 
poets  writing  from  the  dictates  of  a  little 
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/  winged  boy  or  geniuS)  that  this  same  genius 

/  did  really  mfomi  him  in  a  whisper  what  he 

/  was  to  write;  and  that  he  is  hiLelf  but  a 

/    mere  machine,  unconscious  of  the  oper-* 

,   I     ations  of  his  own  mind 

Opinions  generally  received  and  floating 
in  die  world,  whether  true  or  false,  we 
naturally  adopt  and  make  our  own ;  th^ 
may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  inheritance 
to  which  we  succeed  and  are  tenants  for 
life,  and  which  we  leave  to  our  posterity 
very  nearly  in  the  condition  in  which  we 
received  it ;  it  not  being  much  in  any  one 
man's  power  either  to  impair  or  improve 
it     The  greatest  part  of  these  opinions,  like 
current  coin  in  its  circulation,  we  are  used 
to  take  without  weighing  or  examining; 
but  by  this  inevitable   inattention  many 
adulterated  pieces  are  received,  which,  when 
we  seriously  estimate  our  wealth,  we  must 
throw  away.     So  the  collector  of  popular 
opinions,    when  he  embodies  his   know- 
ledge^ and  forms  a  systemi  must  separate 
those  which  are  true  from   those  which 
are  only  plausible. .  But  it  becomes  more 
peculiarly  a  duty  to  the  professors  of  art  not 
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to  let  any  opinions  relating  to  that  act  pass 
unexaminecL  The  caution  and  cireirm- 
spection  required  in  such  examination- we 
shall  presently  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining, 

Grenius  and  taste,  in  their  cominon  ac^ 
ceptation,  appear  to  be  very  nearly  related  f 
the  difference  lies  only  in  this,  that  geniua 
has  superadded  to  it  a  habit  or  power  of 
execution :  or  we  may  say,  that  taste,  when 
this  power  is  added,  changes  its  name,  and 
is  called  genius.  They  both^^  iiv^  the  popu-« 
lar  opinion,  pretend  to  an  ^itire  exemption 
from  the  restraint  of  rules.  It  is  supposed 
that  their  powers  are  intuitive ;  that  under 
the  name  of  genius  great  works  are  pro-* 
dttced,  and  under  the  name  of  taste  an 
exact  judjgement  is  given^  without  our 
knowing  why,  and  without  our  being  under 
the  least  obligation  to  reason,  precept,  or 
experience. 

0 
% 

i 

One  can  scarce  state  these  opinions  with-# 
out  exposing  their  absurdity ;  yet  Aey  are 
constantly  in  the  mouths  of  men,  and  parti'-^ 
cularly  of  artists.     They  who » have  thought 

o  8 
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seriously  oh  this  aubject,  do  not  carry  the 
point  so  far  $  yet  I  am  persuaded,  that  evc^n 
amojDKg  those  few  who  may  be  called 
thinkers^  the  prevalent  opinion  allows  less 
than  it  ought  to  the  powers  of  reason ;  and 
considers  the  principles  of  taste,  which  give 
all  their  authority  to  the  rules  of  art^  as 
more  fluctuating,  and  as  having  leas  solid 
foundations,  than  we  shall  find,  upon  ex- 
amination^ they  really  have. 

The  common  saying,  that  tCL$t€$  are  not  to 
be  dispuiedi  owes  its  influence,  and  its  ge* 
neral  reception,  to  the  same  error  whidi 
leads  us  to  imagine  this  faculty  of  too  hi^ 
an  original  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  an 
earthly  tribunal.  It  likewise  corresponds 
with  the  noti^QStof  those  who  consider  it;» 
a  mere  phantom  of  the  imagination^  so  de» 
void  of  substaoce  as  to  elude  all  criticism* 

.'•*■• 

We  ofl^en  appear  to  difier  in  sentunenta 
from  each  other,  merely  from  the  inaccuracy 
of  terms,  ias  we  are  not  obliged  to  apeak'al- 
ways  with  critical,  eieactness.  Something^of 
this  too  may  arise  ftom  want  of  words  in 
the  language  in  which  we  speak,  tb  express 
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the  more  nice  discriminations  wbich  a  deep 

•  ■ 

mvestigation  discovers.  A  great  deal  how* 
ever  of  this  difference  vanishes,  when  each 
opinion  is  tolerably  explained  and  under* 
stood' by  constancy  and  precision  in  the  use 
of  terms* 

We  apply  the  term  Taste  to .  that  act  of 
the  mind  by  which  we  like  or  dislike,  whatp 
ever  be  the  subject  Our  judgem^it  upon 
an  airy  nothing,  a  fancy  which  has  no  fomii^ 
datioii,  is  cidled  by  the  same  name  which 
we  give  to  our  determination  concerning 
those  truths  which  refer  to  the  most  general 
and  most  unalterable  principles  of  human 
nature ;  to  the  works  whidi  are  only  to  be 
produced  by  the  greatest  effi3rts  of  the 
hutnan  understanding.  However  incon^ 
venient  this  may  be,  we  are  obliged  to  take 
w.«to  .,  we  m  them ,  dl  we  L  do  i.  t. 
distinguish  the  thikos  to  which  they  u^ 
applied. 

We  may  let  pass  those  things  which  are 
at  once  subgectii  of  taste  and  sense,  and 
which  having  as  much  certainty  as  the  senses 
themselves,  give  no  occasion  to  inquiry  or 

•  4 
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dispute.  The  natural  appetite  or  taste  of 
the  human  mmd  is  for  truth  ;  whether 
that  truth  results  from  the  real  agreement 
or  equality  of  original  ideas  among  them-^ 
selves ;  from  the  agreement  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  any  object  witih  the  thing 
represented;  or  from  the  correspondence 
of  the  several  parts  of  any  arrangement 
with  each  other*  It  is  the  very  same  taste 
which  relishes  a  demonstration  in  geome- 
try, that  is  pleased  with  the  resemblance  of 
a  picture  to  an  original,  and  touched  with 
the  harmony  of  musick. 

'  AU  these  have  unalterable  and  fixed  foun- 
dations in  nature,  and  are  therefore  ^ually 
investigated  by  reason,  and  known  by  study; 
isome  with  more,  some  with  less  clearness^ 
but  ail  exactly  in  the  same  way.  A  picture 
that  is  unlike,  is  false.  Disproportionate 
ordonnance  of  parts  is  not  right ;  because  it 
cannot  be  true,  until  it  ceases  to  be  a  contra- 
diction  to  assert,  that  the  parts  have  no  re- 
lation to  the  whole.  Colouring  is  true,  when 
it  is  naturally  adapted  to  the  eye,  from 
bri^tness,  from  softness,  from  harmony, 
from  resemblance;    because   these    agree 
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with  their  object^  katube,  and  th^rdbre 
are  true ;  as  true  as  mathematical  demon- 
stration ;  but  known  to  be  true  ooly  to 
those  who  study  these  things* 

But  beside  real^  there  is  also  apparent 
truth,  or  opinion,  or  prgudice.  With  re- 
gard to  real  truth,  when  it  is  known,  the 
taste  which  conforms  to  it  is,  and  must  W, 
uniform.  With  regard  to  the  second  sort 
of  truth,  which  may  be  <»Iled  truth  upon 
sufferance,  or  truth  by  courtesy,  it  is  not 
fixed,  but  variable.  However,  whilst  these 
opinions  and  prejudices,  on  which  it  is 
founded,  continue,  they  operate  as  truth ; 
and  the  art,  whose  ofiice  it  is  to  please  the 
mind,  as  well  as  instruct  it,  must  direct 
itself  according  to  opinion,  or  it  will  not 
attain  its  end. 

In  proportion  as  these  prejudices  are 
known  to  be  generally  difiused,  or  long 
received,  the  taste  which  conforms  to  them 
approaches  nearer  to  certainty,  and  to  a 
sort  of  resemblance  to  real  science,  even 
where  opinions  are  found  to  be  no  better 
than  prejudices.     And  since  they  deserve, 
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on  aocount  of  their  duration  and  extent,  to 
be  considered  as  lealiy  true,  they  betome 
capable  of  no  ^mall  degree  of  stabilitf  and 
determination,  by  their  permanent  and 
uniform  nature. 

* 

As  these.preiudices  become  more  narrow, 
mor^  loGiO.  moretmisitorr,  this  .ecoiidii>y 
ta$te  becomes  more  and  more  fimtasttcal ; 
recedes  from  real  science ;  is  less  to  be  ap^ 
proved  by  reason,  and  less  followed  in 
pradtice ;  though  in  no  case  perhaps  to  be 
wholly  neglected,  where  it  does '  not  stand, 
as  it  sometimes  does,  in  direct  defiance  of 
the  mort  respectable  opfaion.  r«=eived 
amongst  mankind. 

Having  laid  down  these  positions,  I  shall 
proceed  with  less  method,  because  les8:i)^ 
serve  to  explain  and  apply  them. 

We  will  take  it  for  granted,  that  reason 
is  soi^^t^ing  invariable,  and  fixed  in  the 
nature  of  things ;  and  without  endeavour^ 
i^g.  to  gP  back  to  a^  account  of  first. prin- 
ciples, which  for  ever  will  elude,  onsseaidbf 
we  will  conclude,  that  whatever:  gpos  under 
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the  name  of  taste,  which  we  can  fiurly 
bring  under  the .  dominion  of  jeason,  must 
be  considered  as  equally  exempt  from 
change.  If  therefore,  in  the  course  of  this 
inquiry,  we  can  show  that  there  are  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  the  artist  which  are  fi^ed 
and  invariable,  it  follows  of  course^  that 
the  art  of  the  connoisseur,  or,  in  other 
words^  taste,  has  likewise  invariable  prin* 
ciples.  * 

Of  the  judgement  which  we  make  on  the 
works  of  art^  and  the  preference  that  we 
give  to  one  class  of  art  over  another,  if  a 
reason  be  demanded,  >  the.  question  is'perr 
haps  evaded  by  answering,  I  judge  firom 
my  taste;  but  it  does  not  fallow  that  a 
better  answer  cannot  be  given,  though,  for 
common  gazers,  this  may  be  sufficient 
Every  man  is  not  obliged  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  his  approbation  or  dislike^ 

The  arts  would  lie  (^en  for  ever  to  ca^ 
price  and  casualty,  if  those  who  are  to 
judge  of  their  excellencies  had  no  settled 
principles  by  which  they  are  to  regulate 
their  decisions,  iand  the  in^rit  or  defect  of 
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performances  were  to  be  determined  by  nn^ 
'  guided  &ncy,  And  indeed  we  may  ventore 
to  assert)  that  whatever  speculative  know- 
ledge is  necessary  to  the  artist,  is  equally 
and  indispensably  necessary  to  the  con* 
noisseur. 


•-1 
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The  first  idea  that  occurs  in  the 
ation  of  what  is  fixed  in  art,  or  in  taste,  is 
that  presiding  principle  of  which  I  have  so 
frequently  spoken  in  former  discourses,  — 
the  general  idea  of  nature.  The  bc^nning, 
the  middle,  and  the  end  of  every  thing  that 
is  valuable  in  taste^  b  comprised  in  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  traly  nature;  for 
whatever  notions  are  not  conformable  to 
those  of  nature,  or  universal  opinion,  must 
be  considered  as  more  or  less  capricious. 

My  notion  of  nature  comprehends  not  only 
the  forms  which  nature  produces,  but  also 
the  nature  and  internal  fabrick  and  organiz- 
ation, as  I  m&y  call  it,  of  the  human  mind 
and  imagination.  The  terms  beauty,  or  na* 
ture,  which  are  general  ideas,  are  but  dif- 
£»rent  modes  of  expressing  the  same  thing, 
whether  we  apply  these  terms  to  statu«)» 
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poetry,  or  pictures.     Deformity  is  not  nar 

ture,  but  an  accidental  deviation  from  her 

• 

accustomed  practice.  This  general  idea 
therefore  Qught  to  be  called  Nature ;  and 
nothing  else,  correctly  speaking,  has  a  right 
to  that  name.  But  we  are  so  far  from 
speaking,  in  common  conversation,  with 
any  such  accuracy,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
when  we  criticise  Rembrandt  and  other 
Dutch  painters,  who  introduced  into  their 
historical  pictures  exact  representations  of 
individual  objects  with  all  their  imperfec- 
tions, we  say,  -r  though  it  is  not  in  a  good 
taste,  yet  it  is  nature. 

This  misapplication  of  terms  must  be  very 
often  perplexing  to  the  young  student  Is 
not  art,  he  may  say,  an  imitation  of  nature  ? 
Must  he  not  therefore  who  imitates  her  with 
the  greatest  fidelity  be  the  best  artist  ?  By 
this  mode  of  reasoning  Rembrandt  h^  a 
higher  place  than  Raffaelle.  But  a  very 
little  reflection  will  serve  to  show  us 
that  these  particularities  cannot  be  na« 
ture:  for  how  can  that  be  the  nature  of 
man,  in  which  no  two  individuab  are  the 
same? 
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It  plainly  appears,  that  as  a  work  is  con- 
ducted under  the  influence  of  general  ideas, 
or  partial,  it  is  principdly  to  be  considered 
as  the  etBsct  of  a  good  or  a  bad  taste. 

As  beauty  therefore  does  not  consist  in 
taking  what  lies  immediately  before  you,  so 
neither,  in  our  pursuit  of  taste,  are  those 
opinions  which  we  first  received  and  adopt- 
ed, the  best  choice,  or  the  most  natural  to 
the  mind  and  imagination.  In  the  infitncy 
of  our  knowledge  we  seize  with  greediness 
the  good  that  is  within  our  reach  ;  it  is  by 
after-consideration,  and  in  consequence  of 
discipline,  that  we  refuse  the  present  for  a 
greater  good  at  a  distance.  The  nobUity 
or  elevation  of  all  arts,  like  the  excellency 
of  virtue  itself,  consists  in  adopting  this 
enlarged  and  comprehensive  idea;  and 
all  criticism  built  upon  the  more  confined 
view  of  what  is  natural,  may  properly  be 
called  shaUow  criticism,  rather  than  false : 
its  defect  is,  that  the  truth  is  not  sufficiaitly 
extensive. 

It  has  sometimes  happened,  that  some  of 
the  greatest  men  in  our  art  have  been  be-> 
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trayed  into  errors  by  this  confined  mode  of 
reasoning*     Ponssin,  who^  upon  the  whole, 
may  be  produced  as  an  artist  strictly  atten- 
tive to  the  most  enlarged  and  extensive  ideas 
of  nature,  from  not  having  settled  principled 
on  this  pointj  has,  in  one  instance  at  least,  I 
think,  deserted  truth  for  prejudice.     He  is 
said .  to  have  vindicated  the  conduct    of 
Julk>  Romano  fi>r  his  inattention  to  the 
masses  of  light  and  shade,  or  grouping  the 
figures  iu  THE  battle  op  Const antine,  as 
if  designedly  neglected,  the  better  to  corres^ 
pond  with  the  hurry  and  confusion  c^  a 
battle.     Poussin's  own  conduct  in  many  of 
his  pictures,  makes  us  more  easily  give 
credit  to  this  report.  That  it  was  too  much 
his  own  practice,  the  Saceifice  to  Silenus, 
and  THE  Triumph  or  Bacchus  and   Aax- 
ADNE  *,  may  be  produced  as  instances  ;  but 
this  principle  is  still  more  apparent,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  even  more  ostentatiously 
displayed    in    his    PassEua  and  Medv^a's 
Heab^^^ 


^  In  the  Cabinet  of  the  Earl  of  Ashburnhafn. 

ft 

f  In  the  Cabinet  of  Sir  Peter  Burrel. 
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This  is  undoubtedly  a  subject  of  great 
bustle  and  tumult,  .and  that  the  first  effect 
of  the  picture  may  correspond  to  the  sub- 
ject)  every  principle  of  composition  is  vio- 
lated;  there  is  no  principal  figure,  no 
principal  light,  no  groups ;  every  thing  b 
dispersed,  and  in  such  a  state  of  confusion, 
that  the  eye  finds  no  repose  any  where.  In 
consequence  of  the  forbidding  appearance, 
I  remember  turning  from  it  with  disgust, 
and  should  not  have  looked  a  second  time, 
if  i  had  not  been  called  back  to  a  closer  in- 
spection. I  then  indeed  found,  what  we 
may  expect  always  to  find  in  the  works  of 
Poussin,  correct  drawing,  forcible  expres- 
sion, and  just  character;  in  short  all  the 
excellencies  which  so  much  distinguish  the 
works  of  this  learned  painter. 

This  conduct  of  Poussin  I  hold  to  be  en- 
tirely improper  to  imitate.  *  A  picture 
should  please  at  first  sight,  and  appear  to 
invite  the  spectator's  attention :  if  on  the 
contrary  the  general  effect  offends  the  eye, 
a  second  view  is  not  always  sought,  what- 
ever more  substantial  and  intrinsic  merit  it 
may  possess.  13 
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Perhaps  no  apology  ought  to  be  received 
For  offences  committed  against  the  vehicle 
(whedier  it  be  the  organ  of  seeing,  or  of 
hearing,)  by  which  our  pleasures  are  con- 
veyed to  the  mind.  We  must  takfe  care 
that  the  eye  be  not  perplexed  and  distracted 
by  a  confusion  of  eqilal  parts,  or  e(|ual  lights, 
or  offended  by  an  unharmonious  mixtuire  of 
colours,  as  we  should  guard  against  offend- 
ing the  ear  by  unharmonious  sounds.  We 
may  venture  to  be  more  confident  of  the 
truth  of  tliis  observation,  since  we  find  that 
Shakspeare,'  on  a  parallel  occasion,  has  made 
Hamlet  recommend  to  the  players  a  pre- 
cept of  the  same  kind,  —  never  to  ofiend 
the  ear  by  harsh  sounds :  In  the  very  torrent^ 
tempest^  and  whirlwind  of  your  passion^  says 
he,  you  mu$t  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance 
that  may  give  it  smoothness.  And  yet,  at  the 
same,  time,  he  very  justly  observes,  7%e  end 
ofplaymg^  both  at  the  firsts  and  now^  was  and 
is  J  to  holdy  as  Hwere^  the  mirrour  up  to  nature. 
No  one  can  deny,  that  violent  passions  will 
naturally  emit  harsh  and  disagreeable  tones : 
yet  this  great  poet  and  critick  thought  that 
this  imitation  of  nature  would  cost  too 
much,  if  purchased  at  the  expence  of  dis- 

VOL.  I,  p 
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agreeable  sensations,  or,  as  he  expresses  it, 
ofgplitting  the  ear.  The  poet  and  actor,  as 
well  as  the  painter  of  genius  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  variety  and  sources 
of  pleasure  in  the  mind  and  imagination, 
has  little  regard  or  attention  to  common 
nature,  or  creeping  after  common  sense. 
By  overleaping  those  narrow  bounds,  he 
more  effectually  seizes  the  whole  mind,  and 
more  powerfully  accomplishes  his  purpose. 
This  success  is  ignorantly  imagined  to  pro- 
ceed from  inattention  to  all  rules,  and  a 
defiance  of  reason  and  judgement :  whereas 
it  is  in  truth  acting  according  to  the  best 
rules  and  the  justest  reason. 

He  who  thinks  nature,  in  the  narrow  sense 
of  the  word,  is  alone  to  be  followed,  will 
produce  but  a  scanty  entertainment  for  the 
imagination :  every  thing  is  to  be  done 
with  which  it  is  natural  for  the  mind  to  be 
pleased,  whether  it  proceeds  from  sim* 
plidty  or  variety,  uniformity  or  irregularity ; 
whether  the  scenes  are  familiar  or  exotic ; 
rude  and  wild,  or  enriched  and  cultivated ; 
for  it  is  natural  for  the  mind  to  be  pleased 
with  all  these  in  their  turn.    In  short,  what^ 
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eyer" pleases  has. in  it  what  is  analogous  to 
the  mind^  and  is,  therefore,  in  the  highest 
and  best  sense  of  the  word,  natural. 


It  is  the  sense  of  nature  or  truth,  whicli 
ought  more  particularly  to  be  cultivated  by 
the  professors  of  art:  and  it  may  be  ob« 
served,  that  many  wise  and  learned  men, 
who  have  accustomed  their  minds  to  admit 
nothing  for  truth  but  what  can  be  proved  by 
mathematical  demonstration,  have  seldom 
any  relish  for  those  arts  which  address  them- 
selves to  the  fancy,  the  rectitude  and  truth 
of  which  is  known  by  another  kind  of  proof: 
and  we  may  add,  that  the  acquisition  of  this 
knowledge  requires  as  much  circumspection 
and  sagacity,  as  is  necessary  to  attain  those 
truths  which  are  more  capable  of  demon- 
stration. Reason  must  ultimately  determine 
our  choice  on  every  occasion ;  but  this  reason 
may  still  be  exerted  ineffectually  by  applying 
to  taste  principles  which  though  right  as 
far  as  they  go,  yet  do  not  reach  the  object. 
No  man,  for  instance,  can  deny,  that  it  seems 
at  first  view  very  reasonable,  that  a  statue 
which  is  to  carry  down  to  posterity  the  re- 
semblance of  an  individual,  should  be  dressed 

p  2 
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in  the  fashion  of  the  times,  in  the  dress  which 
he  himself  wore :  this  would  certainly  be 
true,  if  the  dress  were  part  of  the  man :  but 
after  a  time,  the  dress  is  only  an  amusement 
for  an  antiquarian ;  and  if  it  obstructs  t  the 
general  design  of  the  piece,  it  is  to  be  disre- 
garded by  the  artist  Common  sense  must 
here  give  way  to  a  higher  sense.  In  the 
naked' form,  and  in  the  disposition  of  the 
drapery,  the  difference  between  one  artist 
and  another  is  principally  seen.  But  if  he  is 
compelled  to  exhibit  the  modern  dress,  the 
naked  form  is  entirely  hid,  and  the  drapery 
is  already  disposed  by  the  skill  of  the  tailor. 
Were  a  Phidias  to  obey  such  absurd  com- 
mands, he  would  please  no  more  than  an 
ordinary  sculptor;  since,  in  the  inferior 
parts  of  every  art,  the  learned  and  the  ig- 
norant are  nearly  upon  a  level. 

.  These  were  probably  among  the  reasons 
that  induced  the  sculptor  of  that  wonderful 
figure  of  Laocoon  to  exhibit  him  nfd^ed, 
notwithstanding  he  was  surprised  in  the  act 
of  sacrificing  to  Apollo,  and  consequently 
ought  to  have  been  shown  in  his  sacerdotal 
habits,  if  those  greater  reasons  had  not  pre- 
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ponderated  Art  is  not  yet  in  so  high 
estimation  with  us,  as  to  obtain  so  great  a 
sacrifice  as  the  antients  made,  especially  the 
Grecians ;  who  sufiered  themselves  to  be 
represented  naked,  whether  they  were  gene- 
rals, law-givers,  or  kings. 

Under  this  head  of  balancing  and  choos^ 
ing  the  greater  reason,  or  of  two  evils 
taking  the  least,  we  may  consider  the  con- 
duct of  Rubens  in  the  Luxembourg  gallery, 
where  he  has  mixed  allegorical  figures  with 
the  representations  of  real  personages,  which 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  fault ;  yet, 
if  the  artist  considered  himself  as  engaged 
to  furnish  this  gallery  with  a  rich,  various, 
and  splendid  ornament,  this  could  not  be 
done,  at  least  in  an  equal  degree,  without 
peopling  the  air  and  water  with  these  alle- 
gorical figures :  he  therefore  accomplished 
all  that  he  purposed.  In  this  case  all  lesser 
considerations,  which  tend  to  obstruct  the 
great  end  of  the  work,  must  yield  and 
give  way. 

< 

The  variety  which  portraits  and  modem 
dresses,  mixed  with  allegorical  figures,  pro^ 
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duce,  is  not  to  be  slightly  given  up  upon  a 
punctilio  of  reason,  when  that  reason  de- 
prives the  art  in  a  manner  of  its  very  exists 
ence.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that 
the  business  of  a  great  painter  is  to  produce 
a  great  picture;  he  must  therefore  take 
special  care  not  to  be  cajoled  by  specious 
arguments  out  of  his  materials. 

What  has  been  so  often  said  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  allegorical  poetry,  — ^  that  it  is 
tedious,  and  uninteresting, — cannot  with 
the  same  propriety  be  applied  to  painting, 
where  the  interest  is  of  a  different  kind.  If 
allegorical  painting  produces  a  greater 
variety  of  ideal  beauty,  a  richer,  a  more 
various  and  delightful  composition,  and 
gives  to  the  artist  a  greater  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  his  skill,  all  the  interest  he  wishes 
for  is  accomplished :  such  a  picture  not  only 
attracts,  but  fixes  the  attention. 

If  it  be  objected  that  Rubens  judged  iU  at 
first  in  thinking  it  necessary  to  make  his 
work  so  very  ornamental,  this  puts  the 
question  i^on  new  ground.  It  was  his 
peculiar  style ;  he  could  paint  in  no  other ; 
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and  he  was  selected  for  that  work»  probably 
because  it  was  bis  style.  Nobody  will  dis^ 
pute  but  some  of  the  best  of  the  Roman  or 
BoJbgnian  schools  would  have  produced  a 
more  learned  and  more  noble  work. 

This  leads  us  to  another  important  pro- 
vince of  taste,  that  of  weighing  the  value  of 
the  different  classes  of  the  art,  and  of  esti- 
mating them  accordingly. 

All  arts  have  means  within  them  of 
^plying  themselves  with  success  both  to 
the  intellectual  and  sensitive  part  of  our 
natures.  It  cannot  be  disputed,  supposing 
both  these  means  put  in  practice  with  equal 
abilities,  to  which  we  ought  to  give  the 
pr^arence;  to.  him  who  represents  the 
heroick  arts  and  more  dignified  passions  of 
man,  or  to  him  who,  by  the  help  of  mere- 
tricious ornaments,  however  elegant  and 
gracefid,  captivates  the  sensuality,  as  it  may 
be  caUed,  of  our  tarte.  Thus  the  Roman 
and  Bologniaa  schools  are  reasonably  pr^ 
fbrred  to  the  Venetian,  Flemish,  or  Dutch 
schools,  as  they  address  themselves  to  our 
best  and  noblest  faculties. 

p  4 
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Well-turned  periods  in  eloquence^  or  har- 
mony of  numbers  in  poetry,  which  are  iri 
those  arts  what  colouring  is  in  painting, 
however  highly  we  may  esteem  them,  can 
never  be  considered  as  of  equal  importance 
with  the  art  of  unfolding  truths  that  are 
juseful  to  mankind,  and  which  make  us. 
better  or  wiser.  Nor  can  those  works 
which  remind  us  of  the  poverty  and  mean- 
ness of  our  nature,  be  considered  as  of  equal 
rank  with  what  excites  ideas  of  grandeur, 
or  raises  and  dignifies  humanity  ;  or,  in  the 
words  of  a  late  poet,  which  makes  the 
beholder  learn  to  venerate  himself  as  man.  ^ 

It  is  reason  and  good  sense,  therefore, 
which  ranks  and  estimates  every  art,  and 
every  part  of  that  .r,  ^oordingto  it,  im- 
portance,  from  the  painter  of  animated, 
down  to  inanimated  nature.  We  will  not 
allow  a  man,  who  shall  prefer  the  inferior 
style,  to  say  it  is  his  taste  ;  taste  here  hios 
nothing,  or  at  least  ought  to  have  nothing, 
to  do  with  the  question.  He  wants  not 
taste,  but  sense  and  soundness  of  judge- 
ment. 

*  Df.  GokUmith. 
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Indeed  perfection  in  an  inferior  style 
may  be  reasonably  preferred  to  mediocrity 
in'  the  highest  walks  of  art.  A  landscape 
of  Claude  Lorrain  may  be  preferred  to  a 
history  by  Luca  Giordano ;  but  hence  ap- 
pears the  necessity  of  the  connoisseur's 
knowing  in  what  consists  the  excellency  of 
each  class,  in  order  to  judge  how  near  it 
approaches  to  perfection. 

Even  in  works  of  the  same  kind,  as  in 
history-painting,  which  is  composed  of  va- 
rious parts,  excellence  of  an  inferior  species, 
carried  to  a  very  high  degree,  will  make  a 
work  very  valuable,  and  in  some  measure 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  the  higher 
kinds  of  merit  It  is  the  duty  of  the  con- 
noisseur to  know  and  esteem,  as  much 'as  it 
may  deserve,  every  part  of  painting :  he 
will  not  then  think  even  Bassano  unworthy 
of  his  notice ;  who,  though  totally  devoid 
of  expression,  sense,'  grace,  or  elegance, 
may  be  esteemed  on  account  of  his  ad- 
mirable taste  of  colours,  which,  in  his  best 
works,  are  little  inferior  to-  those  of 
Titian.' 
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Since  I  have  mentioned  Bassano^  we 
must  do  him  likewise  the  justice  to  acknow^ 
iedge^  that  thou^  he  did  not  aspire  to  the 
dignity  of  expressing  the  characters  and 
passions  of  men,  yet»  with  respect  to  facility 
and  truth  in  his  manner  of  touching  animals 
of  all  kinds,  and  giving  them  what  painters 
call  their  character^  few  have  excelled 
him. 

To  Bassano  we  may  add  Paul  Veronese 
and  Tintoret,  for  their  entire  inattention  to 
what  is  justly  thought  the  most  essential 
part  of  our  art,  the  expression  of  the  pas- 
sions. Notwithstanding  these  glaring  de* 
ficiendes,  we  justly  esteem  their  worics; 
but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  they  do 
not  please  from  those  defects,  but  from 
their  great  excellencies  of  another  kind,  and 
in  spite  of  such  transgressions*  These  ex- 
cellencies, too,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  founded 
in  the  truth  of  general  nature :  they  tell  the. 
trutfh  though  not  tike  whole  truth. 


By  these  considerations,  which  can  never 
be  too  frequently  impressed,  may  be  ob- 
viated two  errors,  which  I  observed  to  have 
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been,  formerly  at  least,  the  most  preyalent, 
and  to  be  most  injurious  to  artists ;  that  of 
thinking  taste  and  genius  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  reason,  and  that  of  taking  parti-- 
cular  living  objects  for  nature. 

I  shall  now  say  something  on  that  part 
of  tastcy  whidij  as  I  have  hinted  to  you 
before,  does  not  belong  so  much  to  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  things,  but  is  addressed  to 
the  mind,  and  depends  on  its  origuml 
frame,  or,  to  use  the  expression,  the  organ- 
ization of  the  soul ;  I  mean  the  imagination 
and  the  passions.  The  principles  of  these 
are  as  invariable  as  the  former,  and  are 
to  be  known  and  reasoned  upon  in  the 
same  manner,  by  an  appeal  to  common 
sense  deciding  upon  the  common  feelings 
of  mankind.  This  sense,  and  these  feelings, 
appear  to  me  of  equal  authority,  and  equaUy 
conclusive.  Now  this  appeal  implies  a 
general  uniformity  and  agreanent  in  the 
minds  of  men.  It  would  be  else  an  idle 
and  vain  endeavour  to  establish  rules  of 
art;  it  would  be  pursuing  a  phantom,  to 
attempt  to  move  affections  with  which  we 
were  entirely  unacquainted.     We  have  no 
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reason  to  suspect  there  is  a  greater  differ- 
ence between  our  minds  than  between  our 
forms ;  of  which,  though  there  are  no 
two  alike,  jet  there  is  a  general  similitude 
that  goes  through  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind ;  and  those  who  have  cultivated  their 
taste,  can  distinguish  what  is  beautiful  or 
deformed,  or,  in  other  words,  what  agrees 
with  or  deviates  from  the  general  idea 
of  nature,  in  one  case,  as  well  as  in  the 
other. 

The  internal  fabrick  of  our  minds,  as  well 
as  the  external  form  of  our  bodies,  being 
nearly  uniform  ;  it  seems  then  to  follow  of 
course,  that  as  the  imagination  is  incapable 
of  producing  any  thing  originally  of  itself, 
and  can  only  vary  and  combine  those  ideas 
with  which  it  is  furnished  by  means  of  the 
senses,  there  will  be  necessarily  an  agree- 
ment in  the  imaginations,  as  in  the  senses 
of  men.  There  being  this  agreement,  it 
follows,  that  in  all  cases,  in  our  lightest 
amusements,  as  well  as  in  our  most  serious 
actions  and  engagements  of  life^  we  must 
regulate  our  affections  of  every  kind  by  that 
of  others.     The  well-disciplined  mind  ac- 
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knowledges  this  authority,  and  submits  its 
own  opinion  to  the  publick  voice.  It  is 
from  knowing  what  are  the  general  feelings 
and  passions  of  mankind,  that  we  acquire  a 
true  idea  of  what  imagination  is ;  though  it 
appears  as  if  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
consult  our  own  particular  sensations,  and 
these  were  sufficient  to  ensure  us  from  all 
error  and  mistake. 

A  knowledge  of  the  disposition  and  cha^ 
racter  of  the  human  mind  can  be  acquired 
only  by  experience :  a  great  deal  will  be 
learned,  I  admit,  by  a  habit  of  examining 
what  passes  in  our  bosoms,  what  are  our 
own  motives  of  action,  and  of  what  kind  of 
sentiments  we  are  conscious  on  any  oc- 
casion. We  may  suppose  an  uniformity^ 
and  conclude  that  the  same  effect  will  be 
produced  by  the  same  cause  in  the  minds 
of  others.  This  examination  will  contribute 
to'suggest  to  us  matters  of  inquiry ;  but  we 
can  never  be  sure  that  our  own  sentiments 
are  true  and  right,  till  they  are  confirmed  by 
more  extensive  observation.  <  One  man  op- 
posing another  determines  nothing ;  but  a 
general  union  of  minds,  like  a  general  Qom- 
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bination  of  the  forces  of  all  mankind^  makes 
a  strength  that  is  irresistible.  In  fact,  as  he 
who  does  not  know  himself,  does  not  know 
others,  so  it  may  be  said  with  equal  truth, 
that  he  who  does  not  know  others,  knows 
himself  but  very  imperfectly. 

A  man  who  thinks  he  is  guarding  him- 
self  against  prejudices  by  resisting  the  au- 
thority of  others,  leaves  open  every  avenue 
to  singularity,  vanity,  self-conceit,  obsti- 
nacy, and  many  other  vices,  all  tending 
to  warp  the  judgement,  and  prevent  the 
natural  operation  of  his  faculties.  This 
submission  to  others  is  a  deference  which 
we  owe,  and  indeed  are  forced  involuntarily 
to  pay.  In  fact,  we  never  are  satisfied 
with  our  opinions,  whatever  we  may  pre- 
tend, till  they  are  ratified  and  confirmed  by 
the  sufihiges  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  We 
dispute  and  wrangle  for  ever ;  we  endeavour 
to  get  men  to  come  to  us,  when  we  do  not 
go  to  them. 

He  therefore  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
works  which  have  pleased  different  ages 
and  different  countries,  and  has  formed  his 
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opinion  on  them,  has  more  materials,  and 
more  means  of  knowing  what  is  analogous 
to  the  mind  of  man,  than  he  who  is  con-> 
versant  only  with  the  works  of  his  own 
age  or  country.  What  has  pleased,  and 
continues  to  please,  is  likely  to  please 
again  :  hence  are  derived  the  rules  of  art, 
and  on  this  immoveable  foundation  they 
must  ever  stand. 

This  search  and  study  of  the  history  of 
the  mind  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  one 
art  only.  It  is  by  the  analogy  that  one  art 
bears  to  another,  that  many  things  are 
ascertained,  which  either  were  but  faintly 
seen,  or,  perhaps,  would  not  have  been 
discovered  at  all,  if  the  inventor  had  not 
received  the  first  hint^  from  the  practices 
of  a  sister  art  on  a  similar  occasion.*  The 
frequent  allusions  which  every  man  who 
treats  of  any  art  is  obliged  to  make  to 
others,  in  order  to  illustrate  and  confirm 
his  principles,  sufficiently  show  their  near 
connection  and  inseparable  relation. 

*  .  Nulla  arg,  non  olterius  artis,  aut  mater,  aut  pit>- 
pinqua  est  Tertull.  as  cited  by  Junius. 
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All  arts  having  the  same  general  end^ 
which  is  to  please  ;  and  addressing  them- 
selves to  the  same  faculties  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  senses  ]  it  follows  that  their 
rules  and  principles  must  have  as  great  affi- 
nity, as  the  different  materials  and  the  difie^ 
rent  organs  or  vehicles  by  which  they  pass 
to  the  mind,  will  permit  them  to  retain.* 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  real 
substance,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  what  goes 
under  the  name  of  taste,  is  fixed  and  esta- 
blished in  the  nature  of  things  ;  that  there 
are  certain  and  regular  causes  by  which  the 
imagination  and  passions  of  men  are  af^ 
fected ;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  these 
causes  is  acquired  by  a  laborious  and  diligent 
investigation  of  nature,  and  by  the  same 
slow  progress  as  wisdom  or  knowledge  of 
every  kind,  however  instantaneous  its  oper- 
ations may  appear  when  thus  acquired. 

It  has  been  oflen  observed,  that  the  good 
and  virtuous  man  alone  can  acquire  this  true 

*  Omnes  artes  quae  ad  humanitatem  pertinent,  habent 
quoddam  commune  vincnium,  et  quasi  cognatione  inter 
se  continentun    Cicero. 
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or  just  relish  even  of  works  of  art  This 
opinion  will  not  appear  entirely  without 
foundation,  when  we  consider  that  the  same 
habit  of  mind,  which  is  acquired  by  our 
search  after  truth  in  the  more  serious 
duties  of  life,  is  only  transferred  to  the 
pursuit  of  lighter  amusements.  The  same 
disposition,  the  same  desire  to  find  some-' 
thing  steady,  substantial,  and  durable,  on 
which  the  mind  can  lean  as  it  were,  and 
rest  with  safety,  actuates  us  in  both  cases. 
The  subject  only  is  changed.  We  pursue 
the  same  method  in  our  search  after  the 
idea  of  beauty  and  perfection  in  each;  of 
virtue,  by  looking  forwards  beyond  our** 
selves  to  society,  and  to  the  whole  ;  of  arts^ 
by  extending  our  views  in  the  same  manner 
to  all  ages  and  all  times. 

Every  art^  like  our  own,  has  in  its  com^^ 
position  fluctuating  as  well  as  fixed  prin-<r 
ciples.  It  is  an  attentive  inquiry  into  their 
dUierence  that  will  enable  us  to  determine 
how  far  we  are  influenced  by  custom  aqd 
habit,  and  what  is  fixed  in  the  nature  of 
things. 

VOL*  I.  Q 
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To  distinguish  how  much  has  solid  fiun^ 
datioD,  we  may  hare  recourse  to  the  same 
pf  oof  by  which  some  hold  that  wit  oi^ht 
to  be  tried ;  whether  it  preserves  itself  when 
translated.  That  wit  is  false^  which  can  suIh 
sist  only  in  one  language  ;  and  that  picture 
which  pleases  only  one  age  or  one  nation, 
owes  its  reception  to  some  local  or  acci- 
dental association  of  ii 


We  may  apply  this  to  every  custom  and 
habit  of  life.  Thus  the  general  principles 
of  urbanity,  politeness,  or  civility,  have  been 
the  same  in  all  nations  ;  but  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  dressed,  is  continually  vary* 
ing.  The  general  idea  of  showing  respect 
is  by  making  yourself  less ;  but  the  manner, 
whether  by  bowing  the  body,  kneeling^ 
prostration,  pulling  off  the  upper  part  of 
our  dress,  or  taking  away  the  lower  *,  is  a 
matter  of  custom. 

Thus,  in  regard  to  ornaments,  —  it  would 
be  unjust  to  conclude  that  because  they  were 


*  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.    Exontjs,  iii.  5. 
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at  &r8t  ari>itraril J  contrived,  they  are  there^ 
fore  undeserving  of  our  attention :  on  the 
contrary,  he  who  neglects  the  cultivation  of 
those  ornaments,  acts  contrary  to  nature  and 
reason.  As  life  would  be  imperfect  with» 
out  its  highest  ornaments,  the  Arts,  so  these 
»rts  themselves  would  be  imperfect  witb* 
out  their  ornaments.  Though  we  by  no 
means  ought  to  rank  these  with  positive 
and  substantial  beauties,  yet  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  a  knowledge  of  both  is  essen- 
tially requisite  towards  forming  a  complete, 
whole,  and  perfect  taste.  It  is  in  reality 
from  the  ornaments,  that  arts  receive  their 
peculiar  character  and  complexion ;  we  may 
add,  that  in  them  we  find  the  characterise 
tical  mark  of  a  national  taste ;  as  by  throw- 
ing up  a  feather  in  the  air,  we  know  which 
way  the  wind  blows,  better  than  by  a  more 
heavy  matter. 

The  striking  distinction  between  the 
works  of  the  Roman,  Bolognian,  and  Vene- 
tian sdiools,  consists  more  in  that  general 
efibct  which  is  produced  by  colours,  than 
in  the  more  profound  excellencies  of  the 
art ;  at  least  it  is  from  thence  that  each  is 

«  2 
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distinguished  and  known  at  first  sight. 
Thus  it  is  the  ornaments,  rather  than  the 
proportions  of  architecture,  which  at  th^ 
first  glance  distinguish  the  different  orders 
.from  each  other ;  the  Dorick  is  known  by 
its  triglyphs,  the  lonick  by  its  volutes,  and 
the  Corinthian  by  its  acanthus. 

What  distinguishes  oratory  from  a  cold 
narration,  is  a  more  liberal,  though  chaste^ 
.  use  of  those  ornaments  which  go  under  the 
name  of  figurative  and  metaphorical  ex- 
pressions ;  and  poetry  distinguishes  itself 
from  oratory,  by  words  and  expressions 
still  more  ftrdent  and  glowing.  What 
separates  and  distinguishes  poetry,  is  more 
particularly  the  ornament  of  vene :  it  ia 
this  which  gives  it  its  character,  and  is 
an  essential  without  which  it  cannot  ex- 
ist Custom  has  appropriated  different 
metre  to  different  kinds  of  composition, 
in  which  the  world  is  not  perfectly  agreed. 
In  England  the  dispute  is  not  yet  settled, 
which  is  to  be  preferred,  rhyme  or  blank 
verse.  But  however  we  disfigree  about 
what  these  metrical  ornaments  shall  be,  that 
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Some  metre  is  essentially  necessary,  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged. 

In  poetry  or  eloquence,  to  determine 
how  far  figurative  or  metaphorical  language, 
may  proceed,  and  when  it  begins  to  be 
affectation  or  beside  the  truth,  must  be  de- 
termined by  taste ;  though  this  taste,  we 
Riust  never  forget,  is  regulated  and  formed 
by  the  presiding  feelings  of  mankind, — by 
those  works  which  have  approved  them- 
selves to  all  times  and  all  persons.  Tlius, 
though  eloquence  has  undoubtedly  an  essen- 
tial and  intrinsic  excellence,  and  immove- 
able principles  common  to  all  languages, 
£>unded  in  the  nature  of  our  passions  and 
affections;  yet  it  has  its  ornaments  and 
modes  of  address,  which  are  merely  arbi- 
trary. What  is  approved  in  the  eastern 
nations  as  grand  and  majestic,  would  he 
considered  by  the  Gredcs  and  Romans  as 
turgid  and  inflated ;  and  they,  in  return, 
would  be  thought  by  the  Orientals  to  express 
themselves  in  a  cold  and  insipid  manner. 

We  may  add  likewise  to  the  credit  of 
PTnaments,  that  it  is  by  their  means  that 

Q.  3 
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Art  itself  accomplishes  its  purposa  Fresnoy 
calls  colouring,  which  is  one  oi  the  chief 
ornaments  of  painting,  leha  $orori$9  that 
which  procures  lovers  and  admirers  to  the 
more  valuable  excellencies  of  the  art 

» 

It  appears  to  be  the  same  right  turn  of 
mind  which  enables  a  man  to  acquire  the 
truths  or  the  just  idea  of  what  is  r^t^  m 
the  ornaments,  as  in  the  more  staUe  {^risH 
ciples  of  art.  It  has  still  the  same  ceokte 
of  perfection,  though  it  is  the  c^itre  of  a 
smaller  circle. 


To  illustrate  this  by  the  fashion  of  drcfsft^ 
in  which  there  is  allowed  to  be  a  good  ^ 
bad  taste.  The  component  parts  of  dress 
are  continually  changing  from  great  to  littl^ 
&om  short  to  long ;  but  the  general  form 
still  remains ;  it  is  still  the  same  general 
dress,  which  is  comparatively  fixed,  thou^ 
on  a  very  slender  foundation ;  but  it  is  on 
this  which  fashion  must  rest  He  who 
invents  with  the  most  success,  or  dresses 
in  the  best  taste,  would  probably,  from  the 
same  sagacity  employed  to  greater  pur-- 
poses,  have  discovered  equal  skfll^  oir  have 
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formed  the  same  correct  taste,  in  the  highest 
labours  of  art 

I  have  mentioned  taste  in  dress,  which  is 
certainly  one  of  the  lowest  subjects  to 
which  this  word  is  applied ;  yet,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  there  is  a  right  even  here, 
however  narrow  its  foundation,  respecting 
the  fashion  of  any  particular  nation.  But 
we  have  still  more  slender  means  of  deter- 
mining, to  which  of  the  different  customs 
of  different  ages  or  countries  we  ought  to 
give  the  preference,  since  they  seem  to  be 
all  equally  removed  from  nature.  If  an 
European,  when  he  has  cut  off  his  beard, 
and  put  false  hair  on  his  head,  or  bound  up 
his  own  natural  hair  in  regular  hard  knots, 
as  unlike  nature  as  he  can  possibly  make 
it ,  «.d  itfter  having  render^  thl  im- 
moveable  by  the  help  of  the  fat  of  hogs, 
has  covered  the  whole  with  flour,  laid  on 
-by  a  machine  with  the  utmost  regularity  ; 
ify  when  thus  attired,  he  issues  forth,  and 
meets  a  Cherokee  Indian,  who  has  bestowed 
as  much  time  at  his  toilet,  and  laid  on  with 
equal  care  and  attention  his  yellow  and 
red  oker  on  particular  parts  of  his  forehead 

q4 
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or  dbeeks,  as  he  judges  most  beobmuig ; 
whoever  of  these  two  despises  the  other  for 
this  attention  to  the  fashion  of  his  country^ 
which  ever  first  feels  himself  provoked  to 
laugh,  is  the  barbarian. 

* 

All  these  fashions  are  very  innocent; 
neither  worth  disquisition,  nor  any  endeop- 
vour  to  alter  them ;  as  the  charge  would^ 
in  all  probability,  be  equally  distant  from 
nature.  The  only  circumstance  against 
which  indignation  may  reasonably  be 
moved,  is,  where  the  operation  is  painful 
or  destructive  of  health ;  such  as  some  of 
the  practices  at  Otaheite,  and  the  straight 
lacing  of  the  English  ladies ;  of  the  last 
of  which  practices,  how  destructive  it  must 
be  to  health  and  long  life,  the  professor  of 
anatomy  took  an  opportunity  of  proving  a 
few  days  since  in  this  Academy^ 

It  is  in  dress  as  in  things  of  greater  conse- 
quence. Fashions  originate  from  those  only 
who  have  the  high  and  powerful  advantages 
of  rank,  birth,  and  fortune.  Many  of  the 
ornaments  of  art,  those  at  least  for  whi^  no 
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reason  can  be  given,  are  transmitted  to  us, 
are  adopted,  and  acquire  their  consequence 
from  the  company  in  which  we  have  been 
uaed  to  see  them.     As  Greece  and  Rome 
are  the  fountains  from  whence  have  flowed 
all  kinds  of  excellence,  to  that  veneration 
/which  they  have  a  right  to  claim  for  the 
pleasure  and  knowledge  which  they  have 
afforded  us,  we  voluntarily  add  our  appro- 
bation of  every  ornament  and  every  custom 
that  belonged  to  them,  even  to  the  fashion 
of  their  dress.     For  it  may  be  observed 
that,  ^  not  satisfied  with  them  in  their  own 
place,  we   make  no  difficulty  of  dressing 
fitatues  of  modern  heroes  or  senators  in  the 
&shion  of  the  Roman  armour  or  peaceful 
xobe  ;  we  go  so  far  as  hardly  to  bear  a  statue 
in  any  other  drapery. 

The  figures  of  the  great  men  of  those 
nations  have  come  down  to  us  in  sculp- 
ture. In  sculpture  remain  almost  all  the 
excellent  specimens  of  ancient  art.  We 
have  so  far  associated  personal  dignity  to 
the  persons  thus  represented,  and  the  truth 
of  9^  to  their,  manner  of  representation, 
that  it  )8 .  not  in .  our  power  any  longer .  to 
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separate  them.  This  is  not  so  in  painting; 
because  having  no  excellent  ancient  por- 
traits, that  connection  was  never  formed. 
Indeed  we  could  no  more  venture  to  paint 
a  general  officer  in  a  Roman  military  habit, 
than  we  could  make  a  statue  in  the  pre- 
sent uniform.  But  since  we  have  no 
ancient  portraits, — to  show  how  ready  we 
are  to  adopt  those  kind  of  prejudices^  we 
make  the  best  authority  among  the  moderns 
serve  the  same  purpose.  The  great  variety 
of  excellent  portraits  with  which  Vandyck 
kas  enriched  this  nation,  we  are  not  con- 
tent to  admire  for  their  real  excellence^ 
Irat  extend  our  approbation  even  to  thedrein 
which  happened  to  be  the  fashion  of  that 
age.  We  all  very  well  remember  how 
ODmmon  it  was  a  few  years  ago  for  portrait^ 
to  be  drawn  in  this  fantastick  dress ;  and 
iUs  custom  is  not  yet  entirely  kud  asidew 
Jfy  this  means  it  must  be  acknowledged 
irery  ordinary  pictures  acquired  somediieg 
#f  the  air  and  effect  of  the  w<^ks  of 
Vandyck,  and  appeared  therefore  at  first 
sight  to  be  better  pictures  than  they  really 
were ;  they  appeared  so,  however^  to  those 
mxlj  who  had  the  means  of  making  this 
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association ;.  and  when  made,  it  was  irre^ 
sistible.  But  this  association  is  nature^  and 
refers  to  that  secondary  truth  that  eomes 
from  conformity  to  general  prejudice  and 
opinion ;  it  is  therefore  not  merely  fan- 
tastical Besides  the  prejudice  which  we 
have  in  favour  of  ancient  dresses^  there  may 
be  likewise  other  reasons  for  the  effect 
which  they  produce ;  among  whidi  we  may 
justly  rank  the  simplicity  of  them,  consist* 
ing  of  little  more  than  one  single  piece  of 
drapery,  without  those  whimsical  capricious 
forms  by  which  all  other  dresses  are  ^oi* 
barrased. 

Thus,  though  it  is  from  the  prejudice  we 
have  in  &vour  of  the  ancients,  who  hava 
taught  us  architecture,  that  we  have  adopted 
likewise  their  ornaments ;  and  though  we 
are  satisfied  that  neither  nature  nor  reaaon 
are  the  foundation  of  those  beauties  which 
we  imagine  we  see  in  that  art,  yet  if  any 
one,  persuaded  of  this  truth,  should  there- 
fore invent  new  orders  of  equal  beauty, 
which  we  will  suppose  to  be  possible,  they 
would  not  please ;  nor  ought  he  to  com- 
{^n,  since  the  old  has  that  great  ndmatu^ 
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of  having  custom  and  prejudice  on  its  side. 
In  this  case  we  leave  what  has  every  pre- 
judice in  its  favour,  to  take  that  which  will 
have  no  advantage  over  what  we  have  left, 
but  novelty :  which  soon  destroys  itself,  and 
at  any  rate  is  but  a  weak  antagonist  against 
custom. 

Ancient  ornaments,  having  the  right  of 
possession,  ought  not  to  be  removed,  unless 
to  make  room  for  that  which  not  only  has 
higher  pretensions,  but  such  pretensions  as 
will  balance  the  evil  and  confusion  which 
innovation  always  brings  with  it. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  even  the  durar 
bility  of  the  materials  will  often  contribute 
to  give  a  superiority  to  one  object  over 
another.  Ornaments  in  buildings,  with  whidi 
taste  is  principally  concerned,  are  composed 
of  materials  which  last  ionger  than  those  of 
which  dress  is  composed ;  the  former  there^ 
fore  make  higher  pretensions  to  our  favour 
and  prejudice. 

Some  attention  is  surely  due  to  what  we 
caano  more  get  lid  of,  than  we  can  go  out 
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rof  ourselves.  We  are  creatures  of  pre- 
judice ;  we  neither  can  nor  ought  to  eradi- 
cate  it ;  we  must  only  regulate  it  by  reason ; 
which  kind  of  regulation  is  indeed  little 
more  than  obliging  the  lesser,  the  local  and 
temporary  prejudices,  to  give  way  to  those 
which  are  more  durable  and  lasting. 

.  He,  therefore,  who  in  his  practice  qf 
portrait-painting,  wishes  to  dignify  his  sub- 
ject,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  a  lady, 
will  not  paint  her  in  the  modern  dress, 
the  familiarity  of  which  alone  is  sufficient 
to  destroy  all  dignity.  He  takes  care  that 
his  work  shall  correspond  to  those  ideas 
and  that  imagination  which  he  knows  will 
regulate  the  judgement  of  others;  and 
therefore  dresses  his  figure  something  with 
the  general  air  of  the  antique  for  the  sake 
of  dignity,  and  preserves  something  of  the 
modern  for  the  sake  of  likeness^  By  this 
conduct  his  works  correspond  with  those 
prejudices  which  we  have  in  favour  of  what 
we  continually  see ;  and  the  relish  of  the 
antique  simplicity  corresponds  with  what 
we  may  call  the  more  learned  and  scientific 
prejudice. 
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There  was  a  statue  made  not  long  since 
of  Voltaire^  which  the  sculptor,  not  having 
that  respect  for  the  prejudices  of  mankind 
which  he  ought  to  have  had,  made  entirely 
naked,  and  as  meagre  and  emaciated  as  the 
original  is  said  to  be.  The  consequence 
was  what  might  have  been  expected:  k 
remained  in  the  sculptor's  shop,  though  it 
was  intended  as  a  publick  ornament  and  a 
^blick  honour  to  Voltaire,  for  it  was  pro- 
cured at  the  expence  of  his  contemporary 
wits  and  admirers. 

Whoever  would  reform  a  nation,  suppos- 
ing a  bad  taste  to  prevail  in  it,  will  not 
accomplish  his  purpose  by  going  directly 
against  the  stream  of  their  prejudices. 
Men's  minds  must  be  prepared  to  receive 
what  is  new  to  them.  Reformation  is  a 
work  of  time.  A  national  taste,  however 
wrong  it  may  be,  cannot  be  totally  changed 
at  once ;  we  must  yield  a  little  to  the  pre- 
possession which  has  taken  hold  on  the 
mind,  and  we  may  then  bring  people  to 
adopt  what  would  offend  them,  if  endea- 
Toured  to  be  introduced  by  violence.  When 
Battista   Franco   was  employed,    in  con- 

lO 
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junction  with  Titian^  Faal  Veronese  and 
Tintoret,  to  adorn  the  library  of  St  Markf 
his  work)  Vasari  says,  gave  less  satisfaction 
than  any  of  the  others :  the  dry  manner 
of  the  Roman  school  was  very  ill  cal- 
culated to  please  eyes  that  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  luxuriancy,  splendour, 
and  richness  of  Venetian  colouring.  Had 
the  Romans  been  the  judges  of  this  woric, 
probably  the  determination  would  have 
been  just  contrary  ;  for  in  the  more  noble 
parts  of  the  art  Battista  Franco  was  perhapa 
not  inferior  to  any  of  his  rivals. 

Gentlemen, 

It  has  been  the  main  scope  and 
principal  end  of  this  discourse  to  demon-^ 
stxate  the  reality  of  a  standard  in  taste, 
as  well  as  in  corporeal  beauty ;  that  a  false 
or  depraved  taste  is  a  thing  as  well  known, 
as  easily  discovered,  as  any  thing  that  is 
deformed,  mis-shapen,  or  wrong,  in  our 
form  or  outward  make;  and  that  thia 
knowledge  is  derived  from  the  uniformity 
of  sentiments  among  mankind,  from  whence 
{proceeds  the  knowledge  of  what  are  the 
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general  habits  of  nature  $  the  result  of  which 
is  an  idea  of  perfect  beauty. 

'  If  what  has  been  advanced  be  true,-— - 
that  beside  this  beauty  or  truth,  which  is^ 
formed  on  the  uniform,  eternal,  and  im« 
mutable  laws  of  nature,  and  which  of 
necessity  can  be  but  one ;  that  beside  this 
one  immutable  verity  there  are  likewise 
what  we  havecalled  apparent  or  secondary 
truths,  proceeding  from  local  and  tempo- 
rary prejudices,  fancies,  fashions  or  acci-* 
dental  connection  of  ideas ;  if  it  appears 
that  these  last  have  still  their  foundation, 
however  slender,  in  the  original  fabrick  of 
our  minds  ;  it  follows  that  all  these  truths 
or  beauties  deserve  and  require  the  atten- 
tion of  the  artist,  in  proportion  to  their 
stability  or  duration,  or  as  their  influence 
is  more  or  less  extensive.  And  let  me 
add,  that  as  they  ought  not  to  pass  their 
just  bounds,  so  neither  do  they,  in  a  well- 
regulated  taste,  at  all  prevent  or  weakea 
the  influence  of  those  general  principles,, 
which  alone  can  give  to  art  its  true  and 
permanent  dignity. 
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To  form  this  just  taste  is  undoubtedly  in 
your  own  power,  but  it  is  to  reasoh  and 
philosophy  that  you  must  have  recourse; 
from  them  you  must  borrow  the  balance, 
by  wbkh  is  to  be  weighed  and  estimated  \ 
the  value  of  every  pretension  that  intrudes 
itself  on  your  notice. 

Hie  general  objection  which  is  made  to 
the  introduction  of  Philosophy  into  the 
regions  of  taste,  is,  that  it  checks  and  re- 
strains the  flights  of  the  imagination;  and 
gives  that  timidity,  which  an  over-careful- 
ness not  to  err  or  act  contrary  to  reason  is 
likely  to  produce.  It  is  not  so.  Fear  is 
neither  reason  nor  philosophy.  The  true 
spirit  of  philosophy,  by  giving  knowledge, 
gives  a  manly  confidence,  and  substitutes 
rational  firmness  in  the  place  of  vain  pre- 
sumption. A  man  of  real  taste  is  always 
a  man  of  judgement  in  other  respects ;  and 
those  inventions  which  either  disdain  or 
shrink  from  reason,  are  generally,  I  fear, 
more  like  the  dreams  of  a  distempered 
brain,  than  the  exalted  enthusiasm  of  a 
sound  and  true  genius.  In  the  midst  of 
the  highest  flights  of  fancy  or.  imagination, 

VOL.  I.  R 
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reason  ought  to  preside  frcmi  first  to  last, 
though  I  admit  her  more  powerfiil  opera- 
tion is  upon  reflection. 

Let  me  add,  that  some  of  the  greatest 
names  of  antiquity,  and  those  who  h«re 
most  distinguished  themselves  in  works  of 
genius  and  imagination^  were  equally  emi- 
nent for  their  critical  skill.  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Cicero,  and  Horace;  and  among  tlie 
moderns,  Boileau,  Corneille^  Pbpe,  and 
Dryden,  are  at  least  instances  of  genius  not 
being  destroyed  by  attention  or  subjectioA 
to  rules  and  science.  I  should  hope  theM- 
fore  that  the  natiu'al  consequence  of  vAaft 
has  been  said,  would  be,  to  excite  in  jon  a 
desire  of  knowing  the  principles  and  ooq-- 
duot  of  the  great  masters  of  our  art,  and 
respect  and  veneration  for  them  whea 
known. 
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DISCOURSE  VIII. 


TH£  PRINCIPLES  OP  ART,  WHETHER  POETRY  OU 
PAINTING,  HATE  THEIR  FOUNDATION  IN  THE  MIND; 
SUCH  AS  NOVELTY,  VARIETY,  AND  CONTRAST ;  THESE 
IN  THEIR  EXCESS  BECOME  DEFECTS. — SIMPLICITY- 
ITS  EXCESS  DISAGREEABLE; — RULES  NOT  TO  BE  AL- 
WAYS OBSERVED  IN  THEIR  LITERAL  SENSE :  SUFFI- 
CIENT   TO    PRESERVE     THE    SPIRIT    OF    THE    LAW. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PRIZE  PICTURES. 

GENTLEMEN, 

I  HAVE. recommended  in  former  ^discourses^ 
that  Artists,  should  learn  their  profession  by 
endeavouring  to  form  an  idea  of  perfection 
from  the  different  excellencies  which  lie 
dispersed  in  the  various  schools  of  painting. 
Some  difficulty  wiU  still  occur,  to  know 
what  is  beauty,  and  where  it  may  be  found: 
one  would  wish  not  to  be  obliged  to  take 
it  entirely  on  the  credit  of  fame  ;^  though  to 

*  Discourse  II.  and  VI. 
R  3 
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this,  I  acknowledge,  the  younger  Students 
must  imavoidably  submit.  Any  suspicion 
in  them  of  the  chance  of  their  being  de- 
ceived, will  have  more  tendency  to  ob- 
struct their  advancement,  than  even  an 
enthusiastick  confidence  in  the  perfection 
of  their  models.  But  to  the  more  advanced 
in  the  art,  who  wish  to  stand  on  more  sta- 
ble and  firmer  ground,  and  to  establish 
principles  on  a  stronger  foundation  than 
authority,  however  venerable  or  powerfiil, 
it  may  be  safely  told  that  there  is  still  a 
higher  tribunal,  to  which  those  great  mas- 
ters themselves  must  submit,  and  to  which 
indeed  every  excellence  in  art  must  be 
ultimately  referred.  He  who  is  ambitious 
to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  his  art,  murt 
extend  his  views,  beyond  the  precepts 
which  are  found  in  books  or  may  be  drawn 
fi^om  the  practice  of  his  predecessors,  to  a 
knowledge  of  those  precepts  in  the  mind, 
those  operations  of  intellectual  nature, — 
to  which  every  thing  that  aspires  to  please, 
must  be  proportioned  and  accommodated. 

Poetry  having  a  more  extensive  power 
than  our  art,    exerts    its  influence   over 
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almost  all  the  passions ;  among  those  may 
be  reckoned  one  of  our  most  prevalent  dis* 
poiiitions,  anxiety  for  the  future^  Poetry 
operates  by  raising  our  curiosity,  engaging 
the  mind  by  degrees  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  event,  keeping  that  event  suspended, 
,and  surprising  at  last  with  an  unexpected 
catastrophe. 

The  Painter's  art  is  more  confined,  and 
has  nothing  that  corresponds  with,  or  per- 
haps is  equivalent  to,  this  power  and  ad- 
vantage of  leading  the  mind  on,  till  atten- 
tion is  totally  engaged.  What  is  done  by 
Painting,  must  be  done  at  one  blow;  curio- 
sity has  received  at  once  all  the  satisfaction 
it  can  ever  have.  There  are,  however, 
other  intellectual  qualities  and  dispositions 
which  the  Painter  can  satisfy  and  afiect  as 
powerfully  as  the  poet:  among  those  we 
may  reckon  our  love  of  novelty,  variety, 
and  contrast;  these  qualities,  on  examin- 
ation, will  be  found  to  refer  to  a  certain 
activity  and  restlessness  which  has  a  plea- 
sure and  delight  in  being  exercised  and  put 
in  motion :  Art  ther^re  only  administers 
to  those  WttQtii  and  desirea  of  the  mind. 

R  4 
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It  requires  no  long  disquiBition  to  show, 
that  the  dispositions  which  I  have  stated 
actually  subsist  in  the  human  mind.  Va- 
riety re^animates  the  attention,  which  is  apt 
to  languish  under  a  continual  sameness. 
Novelty  makes  a  more  forcible  impression 
on  the  mind,  than  can  be  made  by  the 
representation  of  what  we  have  often  seen 
before;  and  contrasts  rouse  the  power  of 
comparison  by  opposition.  All  this  is 
obvious;  but,  cm  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  remembered,  tliat  the  mind,  though  an 
active  principle,  has  likewise  a  disposition 
to  indolence;  and  though  it  loves  exercise, 
loves  it  only  to  a  certain  d^ee,  beyond 
which  it  is  very  unwilling  to  be  led,  or 
driven ;  the  pursuit  therefore  of  novelty  and 
variety  may  be  carried  to  excess.  When 
variety  entirely  destroys  the  pleastire  pro- 
ceeding from  uniformity  and  repetition, 
and  when  novelty  counteracts  and  shuts 
out  the  pleasure  arising  from  old  habits  and 
customs,  they  oppose  too  much  the  indo- 
lence of  our  disposition :  the  mind  there- 
fore can  bear  with  pleasure  but  a  small 
portion  of  novelty  at  a  time.  The  main 
part  of  the  work  must  be  in  the  mode  to 
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which  we  have  been  used.  An  affection 
to  old  habits  and  customs  I  take  to  be  the 
predominant  disposition  of  the  mind,  and 
novelty  comes  as  an  excepticHi :  where  all 
is  novelty,  the  attention,  the  exercise  of 
the  mind  is  too  violent.  Contrast,  in  the 
same  manner,  when  it  exceeds  certain 
limits,  is  as  disagreeable  as  a  violent  and 
perpetual  opposition;  it  gives  to  the 
senses,  in  their  progress,  a  more  sudden 
change  than  they  can  bear  with  pleasure. 

It  is  then  apparent,  that  those  qualities, 
however  they  contribute  to  the  perfection 
of  Art,  when  kept  within  certain  bounds, 
if  they  are  carried  to  excess,  become 
defects,  and  require  correction:  a  work* 
consequently  will  not  proceed  better  and 
better  as  it  is  more  varied;  variety  can 
never  be  the  ground-work  and  principle 
of  the  performance  —  it  must  be  only 
employed  to  recreate  and  relieve. 

To  apply  these  general  observations 
which  belong  equally  to  all .  arts,  to  ours 
in  particular.  In  a  composition,-  when 
the  objects  are  scattered  and  divided  into 
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many  equal  parts,  the  eye  is  perplexed 
and  fatigued,  from  not  knowing  where 
to  find  the  principal  action,  or  which  is 
the  principal  figure;  for  where  all  are 
making  equal  pretensions  to  notice,  all 
are  in  equal  danger  of  neglect 

The  expression  which  is  used  very  often, 
on  these  occasions  is,  the  piece  wants  re* 
pose;  a  word  which  perfectly  expresses  a 
relief  of  the  mind  from  that  state  of  hurry 
and  anxiety  which  it  suffers,  when  looking 
at  a  work  of  this  character* 

On  the  other  hand,  absolute  unity,  that 
is,  a  large  work,  consisting  of  one  group 
or  mass  of  light  only,  would  be  as  d^ectire 
as  an  heroick  poem  without  episode,  or 
any  collateral  incidents  to  recreate  tbe 
mind  with  that  variety  which  it  alw*^« 
requires. 

An  instance  occurs  to  me  of  two  pain- 
ters, (Rembrandt  and  Poussin,)  pf  cha- 
racters totally  opposite  to  each  other  ia 
every  respect,  but  in  nothing  more  than 
in  their  mode  of  composition,  and  mani^ge*- 
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m^it  of  light  and  shadow.  Rembrandt's 
manner  is  absolute  unity;  he  often  has 
but  one  group,  and  exhibits  little  more 
than  one  spot  of  light  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  quantity  of  shadow:  if  he  has  a 
second  mass,  that  ^lecond  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  the  principal.  Foussin,  on  the 
contrary,  has  scarce  any  principal  mass  of 
light  at  all,  and  his  figures  are  oft^i  too 
much  dispersed,  without  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  place  them  in  groups. 

The  conduct  of  these  two  painters  is 
entirely  the  reverse  of  what  mi^t  be 
expected  from  their  general  style  and 
character;  the  works  of  Foussin  being  as 
much  distinguished  for  simplicity,  as  those 
of  Rembrandt  for  combination.  Even  this 
conduct  of  Foussin  might  proceed  from 
too  great  an  affection  to  simplicity  of 
another  kind;  too  great  a  desire  to  avoid 
that  ostentation  of  art,  with  regard  to  light 
and  shadow,  on  which  Rembrandt  so 
much  wished  to  draw  the  attention :  how- 
ever, each  of  them  ran  into  contrary 
extremes,  and  it  i^  difficult  to  determine 
which    is    the    most  reprehensible,   both 
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being  equally  distant  from  the  demands  of 
nature,  and  the  purposes  of  art 

The  same  just  moderation  must  be  ob- 
served in  regard  to  ornaments;  nothing 
will  contribute  more  to  destroy  repose 
than  profusion!  of  whatever  kind,  whether 
it  consists  in  the  multiplicity  of  objects^ 
or  the  variety  and  brightness  of  colours. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  work  without  oma* 
ment,  instead  of  simplicity,  to  which  it 
makes  pretensions,  has  rather  the  i^ 
pearance  of  poverty.  The  degree  to  which 
ornaments  are  admissible,  must  be  rega* 
lated  by  the  professed  style  of  the  work ; 
but  we  may  be  sure  of  this  truth, — that 
the  most  ornamental  style  requires  repose 
to  set  off  even  its  ornaments  to  advantage. 
I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  here^  an  in- 
stance of  repose,  in  that  faithful  and  accu- 
rate painter  of  nature,  Shakspeare;  the 
short  dialogue  between  Duncan  and  Ban- 
quo,  whilst  they  are  approaching  the  gates 
of  Macbeth's  castle.  Their  conversation 
very  naturally  turns  upon  the  beauty  of 
its  situation,  and  the  pleasantness  of  the 
air:   and  Banquo  observing  the  martlets' 
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nests  in  every  recess  of  the  cornice,  re- 
marks, that  where  those  birds  most  breed 
and  haunt,  the  air  is  delicate.  The  sub- 
ject .  of  this  quiet  and  easy  conversation 
gives  that  repose  so  necessary  to  the  mind, 
after  the  tumultuous  bustle  of  the  preced- 
ing ^  scenes,  and  perfectly  contrasts  the 
scene  of  horrour  that  immediately  succeeds. 
It  seems  as  if  Shakspeare  asked  himself, 
What  is  a  Prince  likely  to  say  to  his  at- 
tendants on  such  an  occasion?  The  mo- 
dem writers '  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  be 
always  searching  for  new  thoughts,  such 
as  never  could  occur  to  men  in  the  situa- 
tion represented.  This  is  also  frequently 
the  practice  of  Homer  j  who,  from  the 
midst  of  battles  and  horrours,  relieves  and 
refreshes  the  mind  of  the  reader,  by  in- 
troducing  some  quiet  rural  image,  or  pic- 
ture of  familiar  domestic  life.  The  writers 
of  every  age  and  country,  where  taste  ha& 
begun  to  decline,  paint  and  adorn  every 
object  they  touch;  are  always  on  the 
stretd);  never  deviate  or  sink  a  moment 
from  the  pompous  and  the  brilliant.  Lucan, 
Statins,  and  Claudian,  (as  a  learned  cri tick 
has  observed,)  are  examples  of  this  bad 
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taste  and  want  of  judgement  ^  they  never 
soften  their  tones,  or  condescend  to  be 
natural;  all  is  exaggeration  and  perpetual 
8plendour5  without  affording  repose  <^  any 
kind. 

As  we  are  speaking  of  excesses,  it  wiU 
not  be  remote  from  our  purpose  to  say  a 
few  words  upon  simplicity;  which^  in  one 
of  the  senses  in  which  it  is  used,  is  coi^ 
sidered  as  the  general  corrector  of  excess* 
We  shall  at  present  forbear  to  consider  k 
as  implying  that  exact  conduct  which  pvoi- 
ceeds  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  sinw 
pie  unadulterated  nature,  as  it  is  then  only 
another  word  for  perfection,  which  neither 
stops  short  of,  nor  oversteps,  teaiky  and 
truth. 

« 

In  our  inquiry  after  simplicity,  as  in 
many  other  inquiries  of  this  nature,  we  am 
best  explain  what  is  right,  by  showing  whBt 
is  wrong ;  and,  indeed,  in  this  case  it  seems 
to  be  absolutely  necessary :  simplicity,  bet- 
ing only  a  negative  virtue,  cannot  be  de- 
scribed or  defined.  We  must  theiefoi^ 
explain  its  nature,  and  show  tibe  advantage 

>5 
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and  beauty  which  b  dcdved  from  it^  by 
showing  the  defonnitj  which  proceeds  £rom 
its  neglect. 

Though  instances  of  this  neglect  mi^it 
be  expected  to  be  found  in  practice,  we 
diould  not  expect  to  find  in  the  works  of 
criticks,  precepts  that  bid  defiance  to  shuk 
plidtj  and  every  thing  that  relates  to  it. 
Du  Files  recomm^ids  to  us  portrsdt-pasn*^ 
ters,  to  add  Grace  and  Dignity  to  the  cha- 
racters of  those,  whose  pictures  we  draw :  so 
far  he  is  undoubtedly  right;  but,  unluckily^ 
he  descends  to  particularly  and  gives  his 
own  idea  of  Grace  and  Dignity,  ^  If^  says 
he,  you  draw  persons  of  high  character  and 
digniii/f  they  aught  to  be  drawn  in  suck  a» 
tdHltsdej  that  the  Portraits  mitst  seem  to  spedt 
tons  of  themselvesy  and^  as  it  were^  to  say  to 
ur,  ^  iSStojp,  ttdce  notice  of  mcj  I  am  that  tit- 
vincible  King^  surrounded  by  Mqfesty:^  ^lam 
that  valiant  commander ^  who  struck  terrour 
every  where  /  ^  /  am  that  great  minister^  who 
kn&w  all  the  sprifigs  of  politicks :'  ^lam  that 
magistrate  of  consummate  wisdom  a$kt  pro* 
hHky^  *'  He  goes  on  in  this  manner,  with 
all  the  characters  he  can  think  on.    We  may 
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contrast  the  tumour  of  this  presumptuous 
loftiness  with  the  natural  unaffected  air  of 
the  portraits  of  Titian,  where  dignity,  seem* 
ing  to  be  natural  and  inherent,  draws  spon- 
taneous reverence,  and  instead  of  being  thus 
vainly  assumed,  has  the  appearance  of  an' 
unalienable  adjunct;  whereas  such  pompous 
and  laboured  insolence  of  grandeur  is  so  &r 
from  creating  respect,  that  it  betrays  vul- 
garity and  meanness,    and    new«*acquired 
consequence. 

The  painters,  many  of  them  at  least,  have 
not  been  backward  in  adopting  the  notions 
contained  in  these  precepts.  The  portraits 
of  Rigaud  are  perfect  examples  of  an  im-: 
plicit  observance  of  these  rules  of  Du  Piles;, 
so  that  though  he  was  a  painter  of  great 
merit  in  many  respects,  yet  that  merit  i& 
entirely  overpowered  by  a  total  absence  of 
simplicity  in  every  sense* 

Not  to  multiply  instances,  which  might 
be  produced  for  this  purpose,  from  the 
works  of  History-painters,'  I  shall  mention 
only  one, — a  picture  which  I  have  seen^  oC 
the  Supreme  Being  by  Coypell.. 
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This  subject  the  Roman  Catholick  painters 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  represent,  however 
indecent  the  attempt,  and  however  obvious 
the  impossibility  of  any  approach  to  an  ad- 
equate representation ;  but  here  the  air  and 
character,  which  the  Painter  has  given,  and 
he  has  doubtless  ^ven  the  highest  he  could 
conceive,  are  so  degraded  by  an  attempt  at 
such  dignity  as  De  Piles  has  recommended, 
that  we  are  enraged  at  the  Folly  and  pre* 
sumption  of  the  artist,  and  consider  it  as 
little  less  than  profanation. 

As  we  have  passed  to  a  neighbouring 
nation  for  instances  of  want  of  this  quality, 
we  must  acknowledge,  at  the  same  time' 
that  they  have  produced  great  examples  of 
simplicity,  in  Poussin  and  Le  Sueur*  But 
as  we  are  speaking  of  the  most  refined  and 
subtle  notion  of  perfection,  may  we  not 
enquire,  whether  a  curious  eye  cannot  dis- 
cern some  faults,  even  in  those  great 
men  ?  I  can  fancy,  that  even  Poussin,  by 
abhorring  that  affectation  and  that  want 
of  simplicity,  which  he  observed  in  his 
countrymen,  has,  in  certain  particulars, 
fallen  into  the  contrary  extreme,    so  far 
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as  to  i^proach  to  a  land  of  affectation :  — ^ 
to  what,  in  writing,  would  be  caUed  pe- 
dantrj. 

When  Simplicity,  instead  of  being  a  cor- 
rector, seems  to  set  up  for  herself;  that  is, 
when  an  artist  seems  to  value  himself  solely 
upon  this  quality;  such  an  ostentatious 
display  of  simplicity  becomes  then  as  di&* 
agreeable  and  nauseous  as  any  other  kind 
of  affectation.  He  is,  however,  in  this 
case,  likely  enough  to  sit  down  contented 
with  his  own  work,  for  though  he  finds  the 
world  look  at  it  with  indifference  or  dislike, 
as  being  destitute  of  every  quality  that  can 
recreate  or  give  pleasure  to  the  mind^  yet 
he  consoles  himself  that  it  has  simplicity,  a 
beauty  of  too  pure  and  chaste  a  nature  to 
be  relished  by  vulgar  minds. 

It  is  in  art  as  in  morals;  no  character 
would  inspire  us  with  an  enthusiastick 
admiration  of  his  virtue,  if  that  virtue 
consisted  only  in  an  absence  of  vice ; 
something  more  is  required;  a  man  must 
do  more  than  merely  his  duty,  to  be  a 
hera 
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Those  works  of  the  ancients,  whidbt  are 
in  the  highest  esteem,  have  something  be^ 
side  mere  simplicity  to  recommend  them. 
The  Apollo,  the  Venus,  the  Laocoon,  the 
Gladiator,  have  a  certain  Composition  of 
Action,  have  contrasts  sufficient  to  give 
grace  and  energy  in  a  high  degree ;  but  it 
must  be  confessed  of  the  many  thousand 
antique  statues  which  we  have,  that  their 
general  chiiracteristick  is  bordering  at  least 
on  inanimate  insipidity. 

Simplicity,  when  so  very  inartificial  as 
to  seem  to  evade  the  difficulties  of  art^  is  a 
very  suspicious  virtue. 

I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  degrade 
simplicity  from  the  high  estimation  in 
which  it  has  been  ever  justly  held.  It 
is  our  barrier  against  that  great  enemy 
to  truth  and  nature.  Affectation,  which 
is  ever  clinging  to  the  pencil,  and 
ready  to  drop  in  and  poison  every  thing  it 
touches.  ' 

Our  love  and  affection  to  simplicity  pro- 
ceeds in  a  great  measure  from  our  aversion 
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to  every  kind  of  affectation.  There  is  like-* 
wise  another  reason  why  so  much  stress  is 
kid  upon  this  virtue ;  the  propensity  which 
artists  have  to  fall  into  the  contrary  ex- 
treme;  we  therefore  set  a  guard  on  that 
sidd  which  is  most  assailable.  When  a 
young  artist  is  first  told,  that  his  compo- 
sition and  his  attitudes  must  be  contrasted, 
that  he  must  turn  the  head  contrary  to  the 
position  of  the  body,  in  order  to  produce 
grace  and  animation  ;  that  his  outline  must 
be  undulating,  and  swelling,  to  give  gran- 
deur ;  and  that  the  eye  must  be  gratified 
with  a  variety  of  colours  ;  when  he  is  told 
this,  with  certain  animating  words  of 
Spirit,  Dignity,  Energy,  Grace,  greatness 
of  Style,  and  brilliancy  of  Tints,  he  be- 
comes suddenly  vain  of  his  newly  ac- 
quired knowledge,  and  never  thinks  he 
can  carry  those  rules  too  far.  It  is  then 
that  the  aid  of  simplicity  ought  to  be  called 
in  to  correct  the  exuberance  of  youthful 
ardour. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  Co- 
louring, which  in  its  pre-eminence  is  par- 
ticularly applied  to  flesh.    An  artist  in  his 
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first  essay  of  imitating  nature,  would 
make  the  whole  mass  of  one  colour,  as 
the  oldest  painters  did;  till  he  is  tau^t 
to  observe  not  only  the  variety  of  tints, 
which  are  in  the  object  itself,  but  the  dif- 
ferences produced  by  the  gradual  decline 
of  light  to  shadow:  he  then  immediately 
puts  his  instruction  in  practice,  and  intro- 
duces a  variety  of  distinct  colours.  He 
must  then  be  again  corrected  and  told, 
that  though  there  is  this  variety,  yet  the 
effect  of  the  whole  upon  the  eye  must  have 
the  union  and  simplicity  of  the  colouring 
of  nature.  . 

And  here  we  may  observe,  that  the 
progress  of  an  individual  Student  bears  a 
great  resemblance  to  the  progress  and 
advancement  of  the  Art  itself.  Want  of 
simplicity  would  probably  be  not  '  one 
of  the  defects  of  an  artist  who  had  studied 
nature  only,  as  it  was  not  of  the  old 
masters,  who  lived  in  the  time  preceding 
the  great  Art  of  Painting;  on  the  con- 
trary, their  works  are  too  simple  and  too 
inartificial. 
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The  Art  in  its  infancy,  like  the  first 
work  of  a  Student,  was  dry,  hard,  and 
simple.  ^  But  this  kind  of  barbarous  sim- 
plicity would  be  better  named  Penury, 
as  it  proceeds  from  mere  want;  from 
want  of  knowledge,  want  of  resources^ 
want  of  abilities  to  be  otherwise:  their 
simplicity  was  the  o£&pring,  not  of  dhioice, 
but  necessity. 

In  the  second  stage  they  were  sensible 
of  this  poverty;  and  those  who  -  were  the 
most  sensible  of  the  want,  were  the  best 
judges  of  the  measure  of  the  supply.  Hiere 
were  painters  who  emerged  from  poverty 
without  falling  into  luxury.  Their  success 
induced  others,  who  probably  never  would 
of  themselves  have  had  strength  of  mind 
to  discover  the  original  defect,  to  endea- 
vour at  the  remedy  by  an  abuse;  and 
they  ran  into  the  contrary  extreme.  But 
however  they  may  have  strayed,  we  cannot 
recommend  to  them  to  return  to  that 
simplicity  which  they  have  justly  quitted ; 
but  to  deal  out  their  abundance  with  a 
more  sparing  hand,  with  that  dignity  whidi 
makes  no   parade,    either  of  its  riches. 
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or  of  its  art  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  rule 
which  may  serve  to  fix  this  just  and  cojrrect 
medium ;  because  when  we  may  have  fixed, 
or  nearly  fixed  the  middle  point,  taken  as  a 
general  principle,  circumstances  may  oblige 
us  to  depart  from  it,  either  on  the  side 
of  Simplicity,  or  on  that  of  Variety  and 
Decoration. 

I  thought  it  necessary  in^  a  former  dis- 
course,  speaking  of  the  difference  of  the 
sublime  and  ornamental  style  of  painting,*-*- 
in  order  to  excite  your  attention  to  the 
more  manly,  noble,  and  dignified  manner, 
—to  leave  perhaps  an  impression  too  con- 
temptuous of  those  ornamental  parts  of  our 
Art,  for  which  many  have  valued  them- 
selves, and  many  works  are  much  valued 
..desteemed. 

I  said  then,  what  I  thought  it  was  right 
at  that  time  to  say ;  I  supposed  the  dis- 
position of  young  men  more  inclinable  to 
splendid  negligence,  than  perseverance  in 
laborious  application  to  acquire  correctness; 
and  therefore  did  as  we  do  in  making  what 
is  crooked  straight,  by  bending  it  the  con- 
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traiy  way,  in  order  that  it  may  remain 
straight  at  last 

For  this  purpose,  then,  and  to  correct 
excess  or  neglect  of  any  kind,  we  may 
here  add,  that  it  is  not  enough  that  a  woik 
be  learned ;  it  must  be  pleasing :  the  painter 
must  add  grace  to  strength,  if  he  desires 
to  secure  the  first  impression  in  his  favour. 
Our  taste  has  a  kind  of  sensuality  about  it, 
as  well  as  a  love  of  the  sublime ;  both  these 
qualities  .of  the  mind  are  to  have  their 
proper  consequence,  as  far  as  they  do  not 
counteract  each  other ;  for  that  is  the  grand 
error  which  much  care  ought  to  be  taken 
to  avoid 

There  are  some  rules,  whose  absolute 
authority,  like  that  of  our  nurses,  continues 
no  longer  than  while  we  are  in  a  state  of 
childhood.  One  of  the  first  rules,  for 
instance,  that  I  believe  every  master  would 
give  to  a  young  pupil,  respecting  his 
conduct  and  management  of  light  and 
shadow,  would  be  what  Lionardo  da  Vinci 
has  actually  given ;  that  you  must  oppose 
a  light  ground  to  the  shadowed  side  of 
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your  figure^  and  a  dark  ground  to  the 
light  side.  If  Lionardo  had  lived  to  «ee 
the  superior  splendour  and  effect  which  has 
been  since  produced  by  the  exactly  con^ 

trary  conduct, by  joining  light  to  light 

and  shadow  to  shadow, though  with- 
out doubt  he  would  have  admired  it,  yet, 
ito  it  ought  not,  so  probably  it  would  not  be 
the  first  rule  with  which  he  would  have 
begun  his  instructions. 

Again ;  in  the  artificial  management  of 
the  figures,  it  is  directed  that  they  shall 
contrast  each  other  according  to  the  rules 
generally  given  ;  that  if  one  figure  opposes 
his  firont  to  the  spectator,  the  next  figure 
is  to  have  his  back  turned,  and  that  the 
limbs  of  each  individual  figure  be  con- 
trasted ;  that  is,  if  the  right  leg  be  put 
forward,  the  right  arm  is  to  be  drawn 
back. 

It  is  very  proper  that  those  rules  should 
be  given  in  the  Academy ;  it  is  proper  the 
young  students  should  be  informed  that 
some  research  is  to  be  made,  and  that  they 
should  be  habituated  to    consider  every 
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exoelleQce  u  reduceable  Co  principles. 
Besides,  it  is  the  natural  progress  of  in** 
struction  to  teach  first  what  is  obvious  and 
perceptible  to  the  sens^  and  from  hence 
proceed  gradually  to  notions  large,  liberal, 
and  complete,  such  as  comprise  the  more 
refined  and  higher  excellencies  in  Art 
But  when  students  are  more  advanced, 
they  will  find  that  the  greatest  beauties 
of  character  and  expression  are  produced 
without  contrast ;  nay  more,>  that  this  con- 
trast would  ruin  and  destroy  that  natural 
energy  of  men  engaged  in  real  action, 
unsolicitous  of  grace.  St  Paul  preaching 
at  Athens  in  one  of  the  Cartoons,  far  from 
any  a£fected  academical  contrast  of  limbs, 
stands  equally  on  both  legs,  and  both  hands 
are  in  the  same  attitude:  add  contrast, 
and  the  whole  energy  and  unafiected  grace 
of  the  figure  is  destroyed.  Elymas  the 
sorcerer  stretches  both  hands  forward  in 
the  same  direction,  which  gives  perfectly 
the  expression  intended.  Indeed  you 
never  will  find  in  the  works  of  Baffiielle 
any  of  those  school-boy  affected  contrasts. 
Whatever  contrast  there  is,  appears  without 
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any  seeming  agency  of  art,  by  the  natucal 
chance  of  things. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  evil  of  ex- 
cesses of  all  kinds,  whether  of  simplicity, 
variety,  or  contrast,  naturally  suggests  to 
the  painter  the  necessity  of  a  general  m- 
quiry  into  the  true  meaning  and  cause  of 
rules,  and  how  they  operate  on  those  faculr 
ties  to  which  they  are  addressed :  by  know- 
ing their  general  purpose  and.  meaning, 
he  will  often  find  that  he  need  not  con- 
fine himself  to  the  literal  sense,  it  will  be 
sufficient  if  he  preserve  the  spirit  of  the 
law. 

Critiod  remark,  «e'  not  dw.;,  unde^ 
stood  without  examples :  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper therefore  to  give  instances  where 
the  rule  itself,  though  generally  received^  is 
false,  or  where  a  narrow  conception  of  it 
'  may  lead  the  artists  into  great  errors. 

It  is  given  as  a  rule  by  Fresnoy,  That 
the  principal  jigure  of  a  subject  must  appear 
in  the  midst  of  the  picturej  ufider  the  prin- 
cipal light y  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest.    A 
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painter  who  should  think  himself  obliged 
strictly  to  follow  this  rule,  would  encumber 
himself  with  needless  difficulties ;  he  would 
be  confined  to  great  uniformity  of  com- 
position, and  be  deprived  of  many  beauties 
which  are  incompatible  with  its  observance. 
The  meaning  of  this  rule  extends,  or  ought 
to  extend,  no  further  than  this: — That 
the  principal  figure  should  be  immediately 
distinguished  at  the  first  glance  of  the  eye  ; 
but  there  is  no  necessity  that  the  principal 
light  should  fall  on  the  principal  figure, 
or  that  the  principal  figure  should  be  in  the 
middle  of  the  picture.     It  is  sufficient  that 
it  be  distinguished  by  its  place,  or  by  the 
attention  of  other  figures  pointing  it  out  to 
the  spectator.      So  far  is  this  rule  from 
being  indispensable,  that  it  is  very  seldom 
practised,  other  considerations  of  greater 
consequence    ofi^n  standing  in  the  way. 
Examples  in  opposition  to  this  rule,  are 
found  in  the  Cartoons,  in  Christ's  Charge 
to  Peter,  the  Preaching  of  St  Paul,  and 
Elymas  the  Sorcerer,  who  is  undoubtedly 
the  principal  object  in  that  picture.    In  none 
of  those  compositions  is  the  principal  figure 
in  the  midst  of  the  picture.     In  the  very 
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admirable  composition  of  the  Tent  of  Darius, 
by  Le  Brun,  Alexander  is  not  in  the  middle 
of  the  picture,  nor  does  the  principal  light 
fall  on  him;  but  the  attention  of  all  the 
other  figures  immediately  distinguishes  him^ 
and  distinguishes  him  more  properly  ;  the 
greatest  light  falls  On  the  daughter  of  Darius, 
who  is  in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  where 
it  is  more  necessary  the  principal  light  should 
be  placed. 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that  Felibien, 
who  has  given  a  very  minute  description  of 
this  picture,  but  indeed  such  a  description 
as  may  be  rather  called  panegyrick  thao 
criticism,  thinking  it  nece88ary  (according 
to  the  precept  of  Fresnoy)  that  Alexander 
should  possess  the  principal  light,  has  ac- 
cordingly given  it  to  him  j  he  might  with 
equal  truth  have  said  that  he  was  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  picture,  as  he  seemed  re-  ' 
solved  to  give  this  piece  every  kind  of  ex- 
cellence which  he  conceived  to  be  necessary 
to  perfection.  His  generosity  is  here  un- 
luckily misapplied,  as  it  would  have  de- 
stroyed, in  a  great  measure,  the  beauty  of 
the  composition- 
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Another  instance  occurs  to  me,  where 
equal  liberty  may  be  taken  in  r^ard  to  the 
management  of  light.  Though  the  general 
practice  is,  to  make  a  large  mass  about  the 
middle  of  the  picture  surrounded  by  shadow, 
the  reverse  may  be  practised,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  rule  piay  still  be  preserved.  Ex- 
amples of  this  principle  reversed  may  be 
found  very  frequently  in  the  works  of  the 
Venetian  School.  In  the  great  composition 
of  Paul  Veronese,  the  Marriage  at  Cana, 
the  figures  are  for  the  most  part  in  half 
shadow ;  the  great  light  is  in  the  sky ;  and 
indeed  the  general  efiect  of  this  picture, 
which  is  so  striking,  is  no  more  than  what 
we  often  see  in  landscapes,  in  small  pictures 
of  fairs  and  country  feasts ;  but  those  prin- 
ciples of  light  and  shadow,  being  transferred 
to  a  large  scale,  to  a  space  containing  near 
a  hundred  figures  as  large  as  life,  and  con- 
ducted to  all  appearance  with  as  much 
&cility,  and  with  an  attention  as  steadily 
fixed  upon'  the  whole  together^  as  if  it  were 
a  smaU  picture  immediately  under  the  eye, 
the  work  justly  excites  our  admiration ;  the 
difiiculty  being  encreased  as*  the  extent  is 
enlarged. 
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The  various  modes  of  composition  are 
infinite ;  sometimes  it  shall  consist  of  one 
large  gronp  in  the  middle  of  the  picture, 
and  the  smaller  groups  on  each  side;  or 
a*  plain  space  in  the  middle,  and  the 
groups  of  figures  ranked  round  this  vacuity. 

Whether  this  principal  broad  light  be  in 
the  middle  space   of  ground,   as   in   the 
School  of  Athens  ;  or  in  the  sky,  as  in 
THE    Marriage   at    Cana,    in    the    An-* 
DROMEDA,  and  in  most  of  the  pictures  of 
Paul  Veronese ;  or  whether  the  light  be  on 
the  groups  ;  whatever  mode  of  composition 
is    adopted,   every  variety,  and   licence  is 
allowable  :  this  only  is  indisputably  neces* 
sary,   that  to  prevent  the  eye  from,  being 
distracted  and  confused  by  a  multiplicity  of 
objects  of  equal  magnitude,  those  objects, 
whether  they  consist  of  lights,  shadows,  or 
figures,  must  be  disposed  in  large  masses 
and  groups  properly  varied  and  contrasted ; 
that  to  a  certain  quantity  of  action  a  pro- 
portioned  space   of  plain   ground   is   re^ 
quired;   that  light  is  to  be  supported  by 
sufficient  shadow ;  and  we  may  add,  that 
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a  certain  quantity  of  cold  colours  is  neces- 
sary to  give  value  and  lustre  to  the  warm 
colours :  what  those  proportions  are  cannot 
be  so  well  learnt  by  precept  as  by  observ- 
ation on  pictures,  and  in  this  knowledge  bad 
pictures  will  instruct  as  well  as  good.  Our 
inquiry  why  pictures  have  a  bad  effect,  may 
be  as  advantageous  as  the  inquiry  why  they 
have  a  good  effect ;  each  will  corroborate 
the  principles  that  are  suggested  by  the 
other. 

Though  it  is  not  my  business  to  enter  into 
the  detail  of  our  Art,  yet  I  must  take  this 
opportunity  of  mentioning  one  of  the  means 
of  producing  that  great  effect  which  we  ob- 
serve in  the  works  of  the  Venetian  painters, 
as  I  think  it  is  not  generally  known  or 
observed.  It  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
indispensably  observed,  that  the  masses  of 
light  in.a  picture  be  always  of  awarm  mellow 
colour,  yellow,  red,  or  a  yellowish-white ; 
and  that  the  blue,  the  grey,  or  the  green 
colours  be  kept  almost  entirely  out  of  these 
masses,  and  be  used  only  to  support  and  set 
off  these  warm  colours ;  and  for  this  purpose, 
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a  wMiX  proportion  of  cold  colours  will  be 

sufficient 

» 

Let  this  conduct  be  reserved ;  let  the 
light  be  cold,  and  the  surrounding  colours 
warm,  as  we  often  see  in  the  works  of  the 

• 

Roman  and  Florentine  painters,  and  it  will 
be  out  of  the  power  of  art,  even  in  the 
hands  of  Eubens  or  Titian,  to  make  a 
picture  splendid  and  harmonious. 

Le  Brun  and  Carlo  Maratti  were  two 
painters  of  great  merit,  and  particularly 
what -may  be  called  Academical  Merit,  but 
were  both  deficient  in  this  management  of 
cotoui^ :  the  want  of  observing  this  rule  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  that  heaviness  of  efiect 
which  is  so  observable  in  their  works.  The 
principal  light  in  the  Picture  of  Le  Brun, 
which  I  just  now  mentioned,  fitlls  on  Sta* 
dra,  who  is  dressed  very  injudiciously  in  a 
pale  blue  drapery :  it  is  true,  he  has 
heightened  this  blue  with  gold,  but  that  is 
not  eiiough,  the  whole  picture  has  a  heavy 
air^  and  by  no  means  answers  the  expect*- 
ation  (raised  by  the  Print.  Poussin  often 
madiB  a  spot  of  blue  drapery,,  when  the 

VOL.  I.  T 
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general  hue  of  the  picture  .was  inclinabie  to 
brown  or  yellow ;  which  shows  sufficiently, 
that  harmony  of  colouring  was  not  a  part  of 
the  art  that  had  mudi  engaged  the  atten-- 
tioii  of  that  great  painter. 

The  conduct  of  Titian  in  the  pid;ure  of 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  has  been  mtfch 
celebrated,  and  justly,  for  the  harmdny  of 
colouring.  To  Ariadne  is  given  (saythie 
criticks)  a  red  scarf,  to  relieve  the  figure 
fipom  die  sea,  which  is  behind  her.  -It  is 
not  for  diat  reason,  alone,  but  for  another 
of  much  greater  consequence ;  for  the  sake 
of  the  general  harmony  and  effect  of  the 
picture.  The  figure  of  Ariachie  is  separated 
from  the  great  group,  and  is  dressed  in 
Uue,  which  added  to  the  colour  of  the  sea, 
makes  that  quantity  of  cold  colour  whidh 
Titian  thought  necessary  for  the  support 
and  brilliancy  of  the  great  group ;  w£Sch 
group  is  composed,  with  very  lltde  ex- 
ception, entirely  of  mellow  colours.  '  But 
us  tihe  picture  in  this  case  wbilld  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  parts,  one  half  oold^^  and 
the  other  warm,  it  was  necetswey  to  Cftrry 
Bome  of  the  mellow  cdoura  of  the  great 
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group;  into  the. cdid  part  of  the  picture, 
and, a  part  of  the  cold  into  the  great  group ; 
accordingly  Titian  gave  Ariadne  a  red  scarf, 
and  to  one  of  the  Bacchante  a  little  blue 
drapery. 

The  light  of  the  picture,  as  I  observed, 
ought  to  be  of  a  warm  colour ;  for  though 
white  may  be  used  for  the  principal  light, 
as  was  the  practice  of  many  of  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  painters,  yet  it  is  better  to 
.suppose  that  white  illumined  by  the  yellow 
rays  of  the  setting  sun,  as  was  the  manner 
of  Titian*  The  superiority  of  which  man- 
ner is  never  more  striking,  than  when  in  a 
collection  of  pictures  we  chance  to  see  a 
portrait  of  Titian's  hanging  by  the  side  of  a 
Flemish  picture,  (even  though  that  should 
be  of  the  hand  of  Vandyck,)  which,  how- 
ever admirable  in  other  respects,  becomes 
cold  and  grey  in  the  comparison. 

« 

The  illuminated  parts  of  objects  are  in 
nature  of  a  warmer  tint  than  those  that  are 
in  the  shade :  what  I  have  recommended, 
therefpre,  is  no  more,  thim  that  the  same 

T  2      . 
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conduct  be  observed  iB  the  ndiole,  which  is 
acknowledged  to  be  necessary  in  every  in^ 
dividual  part  It  is  presenting  to  the  eye 
the  same  effect  as  that  which  it  has  been 
accuriomed  to  feel)  which  in  this  case^  as  in 
every  other,  will  always  produce  beauty; 
no  principle  ther^ore  in  our  art  can  be 
more  certain,  or  is  derived  from  a  hi^^er 
source. 

What  I  just  now  mentioned  of  the  sup- 
posed reason  why  Ariadne  has  part  of  her 
drapery  red«  gives  me  occasion  h^ e  to  ob* 
serve,  tibat  this  favourite  quality  of  giving 
objects  relief,  and  which  De  Piles  and  all 
the  Criticks  have  considered  as  a  requisite 
of  the  utmost  importance,  was  not  one  of 
those  ofc^eets  which  much  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  Titian ;   painters  of  an  infi^rior 
rank  have  far  exceeded  him  in  producing 
this  effect.    Hiis  was  a  great  olgect  of 
attention,  when  art  was  in  its  infant  state ; 
as  it  is  at  present  with  the  vulgar  and 
ignorant,  who  feel  the  highest  satisfiietioii 
in  seeing  a  figure,  which,  as  they  say,  lodks 
as  if  they  could'  walk  round  it  .  But  hew^ 
ever  low  I  may  rate  this  pleasure  of  de- 
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ception,  I  should  not  oppose  ii^^did  it  not 
oppose  itself  to  a  quality  of  a  much  higha: 
kind,  by  counteracting  entirely  that  fulnesB 
of  manner  which  is  so  difficult  to  express  in 
words,  but  which  is  found  in  perfection  in 
the  best  works  of  Coixegio,  and  we  may 
add,  of  Rembrandt  This  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  melting  and  losing  the  shadows 
in  a  ground  still  darker  than  those  sbor 
dows ;  whereas  that  relief  is  produced  by 
opposing  and  separating  the  ground  from 
the  figure,  either  by  light,  or  shadow,  or 
colour.  This  conduct  of  in-laying,  as  it 
may  be  called,  figures  on  their  ground,  in 
cnrder  to  produce  relief,  was  the  practice  of 
the  old  Painters,  such  as  Andrea  Man- 
tegna,  Pietro  Perugino,  and  Albert  Durer  j 
and  to  these  we  may  add  the  first  manner 
of  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  Giorgione,  and  eveo 
G>rregio ;  but  these  three  were  among  the 
first  who  began  to 'correct  themselves  in 
dryness  of  style,  by  no  longer  considering 
relief  as  a  principal  object  As  those  two 
qualities,  rdief,  and  fiilness  of  eflfect,  can 
hardly  exist  together,  it  is  not  very  diffi* 
cult  to  determine  to  which  we  ought  tfi 
give  the  preference.    An  Artist  is  obliged 

T  3 
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for  ever  to  hold  a  balance  in  his  hand,  by 
which  he  must  determine  the  value  of 
different  qualities ;  that,  when  some  fault 
must  be  committed,  he  may  choose  the 
least.  Those  painters  who  have  best  un- 
derstGk>d  the  art  of  producing  a  good  effect, 
have  adopted  one  principle  that  seems  per- 
fectly conformable  to  reason ;  that  a  part 
may  be  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 
Thus,  whether  the  masses  consist  of  light 
or  shadow,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
be  compact  and  of  a  pleasing  shape :  to  this 
end  some  parts  may  be  made  dark»  and 
some  lighter,  and  reflections  stronger  than 
nature  would  warrant  Paul  Veronese  took 
great  liberties  of  this  kind.  It  is  said,  that 
being  once  asked  why  certain  figures  were 
painted  in  shade,  as  no  cause  was  seen  in 
the  picture  itself,  he  turned  off  the  inquiry  by 
answering,  ^^  una  nuevola  chepMtd^^  a  doud 
i^  passing,  which  has  overshadowed  them. 

But  I  cannot  give  a  better  instance  of  this 
practice  than  a  picture  which  I  have  of 
Rubens ;  it  is  a  representation  of  a  Moon- 
light Rubens  has  not  only  difiused  more 
light  over  the  picture  than  is  in  nature,  but 
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has  bestowed  on  it  those  wann  glowing 
colours  by  which  his  works  are  so  much 
distinguished.  It  is  so  unlike  what  any 
other,  painters  have  given  us  of  Moonlight, 
that  it  might  be  easily  mistaken,  if  he  had 
not  likewise  added  stars,  for  a  fainter  set- 
ting sun.  —  Rubens  thought  the  eye  ought 
to  be  satisfied  in  this  case,  above  all  other 
considerations:  he  might,  indeed,  have 
made  it  more  natural,  but  it  would  have 
been  at  the  expence  of  what  he  thought  of 
much  greater  consequence,  —  the  harmony 
proceeding  from  the  contrast  and  variety 
of  colours. 

This  same  picture  will  iumish  us  with 
another  instance^  whare  we  must  depart 
from-  nature  for  a  greater  advantage.  The 
Moon  in  this  picture  does  not  preserve  so 
great  a  superiority  in  r^ard  to  its  lightness 
over  the  object  which  it  illumines,  as  it 
does  in  nature ;  this  is  likewise  an  intended 
deviation,  and  for  the  same  reason.  If 
Rubens  had  preserved  the  same  scale  of 
gradation  of  light  between  the  Moon  and 
the  objects,  which  is  found  in  nature,  the 
picture  must  have  consisted  of  one  small 

T  4 
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spot  of  light  only^  and  at  a  llttie  distance 
from  the  picture  nothing  but  tibis  spot 
would  have  been  seen.  It  may  be  said, 
indeed,  that  this  being  the  case^  it  b  a  sab- 
jeet  that  ought  not  to  be  painted :  but  th«i» 
for  the  same  reason,  neither  armour,  nor 
any  thing  shining  ought  ever  to  be  painted ; 
£br  though  pure  white  is  used  in  order  to 
represent  the  greatest  light  of  shining  ob- 
jects, it  will  not  in  the  picture  preserve  the 
same  superiority  over  .  flesh,  as  it  has  in 
nature,  without  keeping  that  flesh-colour  of 
a  very  low  tint  Rembrandt,  who  thouj^t 
it  of  more  consequence  to  paint  li^t  than 
the  objects  that  are  seen  by  it,  has  done 
this  in  a  picture  of  Achilles  whidi  I  have. 
The  head  is  kept  down  to  a  very  low  tint^ 
in  order  to  preserve  this  due  gradation  and 
distinction  between  the  armour  and  the 
£m^;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
upon  the  whole,  the  picture  is  too  black. 
Sur(dy  too  much  is  sacrificed  here  to  this 
narrow  conc^pti<m  of  nature :  aUonHng  the 
contrary  conduct  a  fault,  yet  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged a  less  £iult  than  making  a  pic- 
ture so  dark  that  it  cannot  be  se^  without 
a  peculiar  light,  and  then  with  diffionity. 

12 
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The  mierit  .or  diemi&nX  of  the  diifere^t  oeB* 
duot  of  Rubens  and  Rembrandt  in  those 
mstantes  whidi  I  have  given,  is  not  to  he 
determined  by  the  narrow  principles  of 
nature,  separated  from  its  effect  on  the 
human  mind  Reason  and  common  sense 
tell  us,  that  before,  and  above  all  other 
coDsideratkxnB,  it  ift  necessary  that  the  work 
should  be  seen,  not  only  without  difficulty 
or  inconvenience,  but  with  pleasure  and 
satisfaction;  and  every  obstacle  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  this  pleasure  and  con-* 
v^iience  must  be  removed. 

The  taidency  of  this  Discourse,  with 
the  instances  which  have  been  given,  is 
not  so  much  to  place  the  Artist  above 
rules,  as  to  teach  him  their  reason ;  to 
prevent  him  from  entertaining  a.  narrow 
confined  conception  of  Art;  to  clear  his 
mind  firom  a  perplexed  variety  of  rules  and 
their  exceptions,  by  directing  his  attention 
to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  pas- 
sions and  affections  of  the  mind^  firom 
which  all  rules  arise,  and  to  which  they 
are  all  referable.  Art  effects  its  purpose 
by  their  means ;  an  accurate  knowledge, 
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therefore,  cf  those  passions  and  disposi- 
tions of  the  mind  is  necessary  to  him  who 
desires  to  affect  them  upon  sure  and  solid 
principles. 

A  complete  essay  or  inquiry  into  the  con- 
nection between  the  rules  of  Art,  and  the 
eternal  and  immutable  dispositions  of  our 
passions,  would  be  indeed  going  at  once  to 
the  foundation  of  criticism  *;  but  I  am  too 
well  convinced  what  extensive  knowledge, 
what  subtle  and  penetrating  judgment 
would  be  required,  to  engage  in  such  an 
undertaking :  it  is  enough  for  me,  if  in  the 
language  of  painters,  I  have  produced  a 
sli^t  sketch  of  a  part  of  this  vast  ccnn- 
position,  but  that  sufficiently  distinct  to 
show  the  usefulness  of  such  a  theory,  and 
its  practicability. 

* 

Before  I  conclude,  I  cannot  avoid  making 
one  observation  on  the  pictures  now  before 
us.    I  have  observed,  that  every  candidate 

has    copied    the    celdi>rated  invention   of 

< 

•  This  was  inadvertently  said.    I  did  not  recollect 
the  admirable  treatise  On  the  StMime  and  BeatUtftd. 
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Timanthes  in  hiding  the  face  of  Agamem- 
non in  his  mantle;  indeed  such  lavish  en- 
comiums  have  been  bestowed  on  this 
thought,  and  that  too  by  men  of  the  highest 
character  in  critical  knowledge,  —  Cicero, 
Quintilian,  Valerius,  Maximus,  and  Fliny, — 
and  have  been  since  re-echoed  by  almost 
every  modem  that  has  written  on  the  Arts, 
that  your  adopting  it  can  neither  be  won- 
dered at,  nor  blamed.  It  appears  now  to  be 
so  much  connected  with  the  subject,  that 
the  spectator  would  perhaps  be  disappointed 
in  not  finding  united  in  the  picture  what 
he  always  united  in  his  mind,  and  consi- 
dered as  indispensably  belonging  to  the 
subject  But  it  ^may  be  observed,  that 
those  who  praise  this  circumstance  were  not 
painters.  They  use  it  as  an  illustration  only 
of  their  own  art  j  it  served  their  purpose,  and 
it  was  certainly  not  their  business  to  enter 
into  the  objections  that  lie  against  it  in  an* 
other  Art  I  fear  we  have  but  very  scanty 
means  of  exciting  those  powers  over  the 
imagination  which  make  so  very  consider- 
able and  refined  a  part  of  poetry.  It  is  a 
doubt  with  me,  whether  we  should  even 
make  the  attempt     The  chief,  if  not  the 
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only  occasion  which  the  painter  has  for  this 
artifice,  is,  when  the  subject  is  improper  to 
be  more  fully  represented,  either  for  the  sake 
of  decency,  or  to  avoid  what  would  be  dis- 
agreeable to  be  seen  :  and  this  is  not  to  raise 
or  increase  the  passions,  which  is  the  reason 
that  is  given  for  this  practice,  but  on  the 
contrary  to  diminish  their  effect 

It  is  true,  sketches,  or  such  drawings  as 
painters  generally  make  for  their  works,  give 
this  pleasure  of  imagination  to  a  high  degree. 
From  a  slight,  undetermined  drawing,  where 
the  ideas  of  the  composition  and  character 
are,  as  I  may  say,  only  just  touched  upon,  the 
imagination  supplies  more  than  the  painter 
himself,  probably,  could  produce ;  and  we 
accordingly  often  find  that  the  finished  work 
disappoints  the  expectation  that  was  raised 
firom  the  sketch ;  and  this  power  of  the  infa- 
guiation  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  great 
pleasure  we  have  in  viewing  a  collection  of 
drawings  by  great  painters.  These  general 
ideas,  whidb  are  expressed  in  sketches,  cor- 
respond very  well  to  the  art  often  used  in 
Poetry.  A  great  paxt  of  the  beauty  of  the 
celebrated  description  of  Eve  in  Milton's 
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Paradise  Lost,  consisls  in  imng  only 
general  Indistinct  expressicms,  ev^  readesr 
making  out  the  detail  according  to  his 
own  particular  imagination, — his  own  idea 
of  beauty,  grace,  expression,  dignity,  or 
loveliness :  but  a  painter,  when  he  repre- 
sents l&TQ  on  a  t^nvass,  is  obliged  to  give  a 
determined  form,  and  his  own  idea  of 
beauty  distinctly  expressed 

We  cannot  on  this  occasion,  nor  indeed 
on  any  other,  recommend  an  undetenninate 
manner  or  vague  ideas  of  axiy  kind,  in  a 
complete  and  finished  picture.  This  notioUf 
therefore,  of  leaving  any  thing  to  the  im- 
agination, opposes  a  very  fixed  and  india- 
pensable  rule  in  our  art,— -that  every 
thing  shall  be  careiuUy  and  dirtinctly  ex* 
pressed,  as  if  the  painter  knew»  with .  cor- 
rectness and  precision,  the  exact  form  and 
character  of  whatever  is  introdueed  ioto 
the  picture*  Hiis  is  what  with  us  is  called 
Sdence,  and  Learning :  ^Hhulch  must  not!  be 
sacrificed  and  given  up  for  an  uncertain 
and  dottbtfiil  beauty5  which,  not  naturally 
belonging  t^  our  Art,  will  probably  foe 
so^ht  for  without  success. 
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Mn  Falocmet  has  observed,  in  a  note  on 
this  passage  in  his  transiiiitinn  df  Ffiny,  tibat 
•the  circumstance  c^  covering  the  &ce  of 
^AgameBUun  was  probably  not  in  ccmse- 
qnenoe  of  any  fine  imagination  of  the 
painter, — which  he  considers  as  a  discovery 
of  the  criticks,— but  merely  copied  :fix>m 
the  description  of  the  sacrifice,  as  it  is  found 
in  Euripides. 

The  words  fit>m  which  the  picture  is 

supposed  to  be  taken,  are  these :    Jgamem- 

t  non  MOW  fyhigenia  adodnce  toward$  the  fatal 

\altar;  he  groaned^he  turned  aside  his  head^ 

-he  shed  tearsy  and  covered  his  face  with  his 

robe. 

Falconet  does  not  at  all  acquiesce  in  the 

praise  that  is  bestowed  on  Tinianthes ;  not 

only  because  it  is  not  his  invCTition,  but 

because  he  thinks  meanly  of  this  trick  of 

/concealing,  except  in  instances  of  blood, 

1  where  the  objects  would  be  too  horrible  to 

'be  seen;   but,  says  he,  ^^  in  an  afficted 

Father,  in  a  King,  in  Agamemnon,  you, 

who  are  a  painter,  conceal  from  me  the 

most  interesting  circumstance,  and  then 
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putmeoffwithsotihistryaiidavefl.  You 
are  (he  adds)  a  feeble  Paiiiter»  without  re* 
source :  you.  do  not  know :  even,  those,  of 
your  Art:  I  care  not  what  veil  it  is^ 
whether  closed  hands,  arms  raised,  or  any 
other  action  that  conceals  from  me  the 
countenance  of  the  Hero.  You  think  of 
veiling  Agamemnon;  you  have  unveiled 
your  own  ignorance.  A  Painter  who  repre- 
sents Agamemnon  veiled,  is  as  ridiculous 
as  a  Poet  would  be,  who  in  a  pathetic  situ-- 
ation,  in  order  to  satisfy  my  expectations, 
and  rid  himself  of  the  business,  should  say, 
that  the  sentiments  of  his  hero  are  so  far 
above  whatever  can  be  said  on  the  occasion, 
that  he  shall  say  nothing." 

To  what  Falconet  has  said,  we  may  add, 
that  supposing  this  method  of  leaving  the 
expressibn  of  grief  to  the  imagination,  to 
be,  as  it  was  thought  to  be,  the  invention 
of  the  painter,  and  that  it  deserves  all  the 
praise  that  has  been  given  it,  still  it  is  a 
trick  that  will  serve  but  once;  whoever 
does  it  a  second  time,  will  not  only  want 
novelty,  but  be  justly  suspected  of  using 
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artifice  to  efvade  difficulties.  If  diffioollicfi 
averoome  make  a  great  part  of  the  merit  of 
Art,  difficulties  evaded  can  desenre  but  little 
commendation. 


THE  END  OF  THE   FIRST   VOLUME. 
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